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PREFACE 


What great man bom on American soil has been most mis¬ 
represented? We can think at once of several strong candi¬ 
dates. Mine is Sitting Bull. 

It is true that Abraham Lincoln’s name trails after it 
more legends than any other. But after all, the Lincoln 
legends generally have some shred of truth about them, 
whereas the Sitting Bull legends seem to be made out of 
whole cloth, and have no relation to the facts at all. They 
•are in general mere fabrications, many of which were 
concocted by war correspondents, and were afterward em¬ 
bodied in a book written by the Indian agent during whose 
term of office Sitting Bull was killed. And the worst of it 
is, these yarns are not artistic — not half so colorful and 
interesting as the truth turns out to be. 

For example, they said that Sitting Bull was not a war¬ 
rior, though the pictorial record of forty of his exploits 
(verified repeatedly during .his lifetime) has lain in the 
Museum at Washington, D.C., for two generations. They 
said he was not a chief, though scores of men now live who 
saw him inaugurated as head chief of all the non-agency 
Sioux. They said he was a coward, though no one who has 
the slightest knowledge of Plains Indians can believe for a 
moment that a coward could for years have been leader of 
the warlike Sioux and Cheyennes. They called him a 
hostile because he went as far away from white men as it 
was possible to go. They called him a beggar and a coffee- 
cooler, when everyone knows that he was the very last 
Indian to give up his hunting and ask for rations at an 
agency. They accused him of opposing civilization because' 
he resisted the hasty policy of land-hungry politicians — a 
policy resulting in those disgraceful conditions which the 
reformed Indian Bureau is now trying to remedy. Finally, 
these good Christians said he was crazy and killed him be¬ 
cause he dared hope for the second coming of Christ. 
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It is a plain case of ‘give a dog a bad name, and then 
hang him.' Like all his race, he has been misunderstood and 
misrepresented. Yet in this Sitting Bull has been most un¬ 
lucky of all Indians, for the popular legend of his life was 
largely the creation of personal enemies. From the date of 
his birth to the manner of his death, it is a tissue of error and 
falsehood. , . . 

His first biographer, W. Fletcher Johnson, was well aware 
of the unsatisfactory nature of the materials-at-his disposal; 
his preface says as much: ‘In years to come, when some 
metempsychosis shall have translated passion into philo¬ 
sophy, a more discerning judgment may record in other 
terms these same events.’ 

When Sitting Bull was dragged naked and unarmed from 
his bed and shot in the back, there were not lacking those 
who openly accused the Indian agent, Major James Mc¬ 
Laughlin, of having murdered the chief. Later, McLaugh¬ 
lin published his interesting book My Friend the Indian, 
a veiled defense against his outspoken critics. McLaughlin 
was an able man, quite superior to the run of Indian agents 
in his day, and in many respects his book is fine and sound. 
But it must not be forgotten that he was an official of the 
Indian Bureau at a time when that Bureau was even less 
enlightened than it has been since, and it was impossible 
for him to regard Sitting Bull with detachment. No man 
can rightfully claim the r 61 es of accuser, advocate, and 
judge in such a case — and then write the obituary. If 
is time for a fresh attempt at a portrait of Sitting Bull. 

- Moreover, writers in the past were under terrific handi¬ 
caps. For the plain fact is that until Sitting Bull surrendered, 
at the age of fifty, few white men had had even casual con¬ 
tact with him. One captive, Frank Grouard, who lived in 
the chief’s household for some years, has left a record of his 
impressions which tally closely with those of my Indian in¬ 
formants. The rest is silence — or propaganda. But I 
shall make no apologies for ignoring the guesswork of men 
who can have had no opportunity to know the man of whom 
they write so glibly. 
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It is only recently that men who knew Sitting Bull have 
been willing to talk. Even today you will occasionally 
find an old man who is afraid to speak of the Custer fight, 
lest the soldiers come and hang him! In early days such 
fears tied all tongues but double ones. Indians who talked 
at all took care to say what their agents wished them to say. 
If they did not, the official interpreter usually arranged 
matters for them! 

Now times have changed. The wall is down that parted 
our fathers; we have buried the hatchet. And Sitting Bull, 
like other famous Indians, is becoming better known. It is 
only a matter of time until the State of South Dakota will 
erect a fitting memorial to her great son; he is by all odds 
the most famous man ever born within her borders. 

He is, besides, much the most interesting. No one can 
ignore so many-sided a man. His strong positive qualities, 
his world-wide fame; his early achievements as soldier, 
diplomat, organizer of the most unstable elements; his 
later rdles of patriot, statesman, and prophet; the crushing 
defeats inflicted by his warriors upon hostile Indian nations 
and the armies of the United States — all these afford 
ample scope to any lover of heroics. And the stubborn 
persistence of the man in the face of conquest, exile, starva¬ 
tion, treason, and death cannot fail to win the hearts of all 
who care for lost causes and forsaken beliefs and impossible 
loyalties. 

Who can look with indifference upon this champion of 
that old, virile, Stone Age culture, wh ere not hing .counted- 
but personal qualities, that culture which has been sup¬ 
planted by a more effeminate and material-minded age? 
Certainly no male heart but must beat the faster at his 
story, now that it can be told. 

For the first forty-five years of Sitting Bull’s life there is 
only one reliable source — the memories of old Indians of 
high reputation. To these I owe whatever is fresh in my 
presentation of the man’s life and character. They have 
given unselfishly of their time and effort to make my study 
a success, and some’bf them I shall always count among the 
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dearest of my friends — real mien, from moccasin to scalp- 
lock. They were happy in their past, and are proud of it. 
They like to live it again, and for decades hpve thought of 
little else. Very few of these old-timers could be induced to 
repeat hearsay; I have often been compelled to drive half 
a day to visit some eye-witness to an event with which my 
first informant was perfectly familiar, but of which- He 
would not speak because he had not first-hand knowledge. • 
And in all matters of warfare, old warriors generally insist 
on having two witnesses present to attest their statements, 
so important are battles in their eyes. 

Such data suffer very little from the verification which ' 
historical research demands. If the ordinary book historian 
were one half so guarded in. his statements as these old 
Indians, he would have to discard half his work. Educated 
as we have been upon books, we are altogether too apt to 
allow more authority to the printed page' than it deserves. 
In an interview one has many opportunities to test the 
honesty, capacity, and knowledge of an informant. But 
• when we read, we listen in the dark. 

My study has been pursued not merely among the mem¬ 
bers of Sifting Bull’s own family, band, tribe, and nation, • 
but among all other Indian nations with which he had con¬ 
tact, both ip. this country and in Canada. For the oppor¬ 
tunity to carry through my research among the Indians 
and archives of the Dominion, and for the leisure to write 
this book, I am indebted-to"thesTohn'Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation. •: ) . , 

Among those who aided my work in Canada, special 
thanks are due to Colonel Cortlandf Starnes, Commissioner, 
Royal Canadian Mbunted Police; to Mr. Francis J. Audet, 
Chief of the Information, Public Archives of Canada; to 
Mr. W. M. Graham, Commissioner, Department of Indian 
Affairs; and to the Librarian, Provincial Legislative Li¬ 
brary, Regina, Saskatchewan: these, and their efficient 
staffs, gave most courteous and invaluable assistance. 

Of those who aided my study of records in the States, I wish 
to mention here Lieutenant-Colonel George P. Ahern, U.S.A., 
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Retired, Recorder of the Order of Indian Wars of the 
United States; the Honorable C. J. Rhoads, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs; Mr. W. W. Stirling, Chief of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology; Mr. Tyler Dennet, Historical Ad¬ 
viser in the Department of State; and all those in charge 
of the' archives of the War Department, the Library of 
Congress, and the Historical Collections of the States of 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Minnesota, 
Wyoming, and Montana. For access to'unpublished official 
records and private papers which throw an entirely new 
light upon Sitting Bull’s last years most hearty thanks are 
due to Mrs. Sibley McLaughlin, Mrs. Irene Beaulieu, Mr. 
Frank Zahn (the Upper Missouri Interpreter), the Reverend 
Father G. J. Garraghan. S.J., Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Waggoner, 
Mr. Francis B. Bullhead, and Mr. A. B. Welch. Those who 
have helped me with personal recollections, or in other 
ways, are so numerous that it is impossible to list them here. 
Their names, as a rule, will be found in the text; if hot, 
in the Acknowledgments. 

It is impossible in a single volume to narrate even the 
chief events in the crowded life of so many-sided a man, and 
at the same time document in detail the innumerable state¬ 
ments which run counter to a legend almost wholly false. 
It is inevitable,' therefore, that such a compressed narrative 
should at times appear to be a work of mere imagination. 

_I assure the reader that such an impression is unwarranted. 

The events olf this story are real events. The scenes de- 
^scribed—-many of which I havevisited — arereal scenes. 
I have invented I no dialogue; the words put into the mouth 
of Sitting Bull are his own, and for many of his utterances I 
have the Sioux text. The man’s psychology, where indi¬ 
cated, is that suggested by Indians who knew him, not by 
myself. And I have scrupulously tried to mark off clearly, 
all matters of opinion or inference from matters of fact. 
Where legend intrudes, ibis labeled.' 

For, when all is said, the first qualification of a biographer 
is doubt, a steady determination to verify everything; his 
second, readability. Good biography, like the good life, 
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is based upon knowledge and inspired by human ^sym¬ 
pathy. 

Of the Indian informants who assisted me, special men¬ 
tion is due to Moses Old Bull, the Hunkpapa historian, and 
to Chief Joseph White Bull and Chief Henry Oscar One 
Bull, both living nephews of Sitting Bull. The one fought 
beside his famous uncle in fifteen battles; the other was 
adopted by the chief when four years old, and grew up in 
his tipi. We passed many long days together. 

One afternoon, as I sat in die lodge with One Bull, check¬ 
ing over one item after another in the printed records for 
his comment, the vigorous old man suddenly turned to 
me and said earnestly in his native language, ‘My friend, 
I do not care to hear the lies that white men have made 
about Sitting Bull. I will tell you the truth! ’ 

In this matter, the old man and I have but one heart. 

Stanley Vestal ' 1 .. 
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SITTING BULL 

PART I: WARRIOR 


CHAPTER I 

THE BOY VOLUNTEER 

Sitting Bull came of a family of fighters. He was the only 
son of his parents, and since the Sioux believe that a son 
is the greatest and best gift of all, Sitting Bull was.doubly. 
welcome at his birth. He was bom on the south bank of 
Ree River, now called Grand River, at a place named 
Many-Caches because of the many old storage pits there, 
a few miles below the present town of Bullhead, South 
Dakota. This happened during the Winter-when-Yellow- 
« Eyes-Played-in-the-Snow, March, 1831. 

At that time, however, no one could foresee his later fame 
and power, and he began life with no better title than the 
nickname ‘Slow.’ Apparently, he deserved it, for they 
say that, even as an infant, he was deliberate. When a bit 
of food or any other object wa^ p'ht into his baby hand, he 
did not immediately stick it into his mouth, like other 
children, but held it in his hand, turning it over and looking 
at it, until he had made up his mind. Once he accepted it, 
however, he never let go. 

.This deliberation, and a certain awkwardness with which 
he mo*sid. his sturdy body, earned him the nickname by 
which his world knew him for fourteen years. 

That world was one in which Achilles or Odysseus would 
have felt at home. In those days the Sioux warrior had 
a dignified self-reliance which some of. his ’unlucky de¬ 
scendants seem to have lost. 4 They are all gentlemen,’ 
wrote the Jesuit Father, and so they were. Gentlemen of the 
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Epic, not the Romantic, mould, Aristocrats without the 
modem aristocrats’ softness. Unafraid as a peasant of the 
hard labor of their hunter’s life, yet without the peasant’s 
subservience. Their camps contained no sordid vassals. 
And their chiefs were neither idle nor ostentatious, but 
shared the work and dangers Of their people, and maintained 
their rank by sheer personal superiority. 

“‘Slow’ was a strong, lively lad, and found this world 
greatly to his liking. What wjonder? Was not the Sioux or 
Dakota nation the greatest in the world, so far as he knew? 
Were not the Tetons, or Prairie Sioux, the most numerous 
and powerful division of that'great nation? - 

Were not the Hunkpapa, his own tribe, the bravest and 
most warlike of all the Tetons? Their warriors were vic¬ 
torious on every front; itheir hunting grounds were in the 
very heart of the buffalo plains, and teemed with every 
kind of game; their camps were full of fast horses; their 
territory contained every sort of country — timber, prairie, 
and river-bottom, badlands and mountain-tops. So vast 
it was that his people were constantly on the move, travel¬ 
ing in their easy-going fashion from river to river and range 
to range, following their buffalo, and patrolling that rich 
domain to keep out’ the enemies who hovered on their 
frontiers, where — as yet *— no shadow of the white invader 
had fallen. 

While ‘Slow’ was still strapped to his baby-board, he 
rode slung from the hom of his mother’s rawhide saddle, 
peering out from under the decorated hood at the ever- 
changing panorama of the ample plains. When somewhat 
older, he surveyed the world from the snug folds of a 
shaggy buffalo robe upon his mother's shoulders. Later, 
she- put him in a basket slung between two lodge-poles 
crossed above her pony’s withers, and there he sat, jouncing 
along under the horse’s tail, watching the grass slide by 
beneatli him, holding fast with small brown hands when the 
going was rough, or closing j|is eyes tight against the 
splashing water when the old irag“ forced a stream. By the 
time he was five, he was riding behind his mother, chubby 
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legs outspread, clinging to her belt. Before he was ten, he 
rode a pony of his own, shaping his plastic legs to the curve 
of the animal’s barrel t- a curve which would make him 
slightly bow-legged as long as he lived. 

With the possession of that pony, ’Slow’ entered upon 
the carefree, active, interesting life of the Indian boy, 
upon whom no restraints were laid other than the duty of 
rising early, hunting small game with bow and arrows, and 
perhaps herding the family stock through long, lazy days on 
the prairie. A life all games and sports: foot-races, pony- 
races, Follow-my-leader up and down the-bluffs, swimming 
all day long in the river, or wrestling with the Cheyenne 
neighbor boys in. the intiJt&te Cheyenne manner. And 
when boyish sports palled, hanging about to?*watch the 
endlessly changing activities of their elders, whom they 
mimicked in private. ‘Slow’ liked it all. 

How agreeable that constant traveling! The gray morn¬ 
ings when he rounded up the family ponies, while his 
mother furled the white tent, lashed the tent-poles to the 
saddle of her pack-horse, and rode away atop a mountain 
of baggage, leaving behind only a feeble column of smoke 
rising from between the flattened rectangles of grass where 
the beds had been. How jolly to ride with his boy com¬ 
panions on the edgeghof that great crawling ruck of equi¬ 
page, watching the snarling, wolf-like dogs trotting under 
their packs, their long red tongues lolling across their white 
fangs; watching the plodding pack-mules, the loose horses, 
the stray colts plunging about, the scolding of exasperated 
women. How amusing the loud, impatient harangues of 
old men, the shouted, broad jests of heralds, the singing — 
the endless singing — of warriors parading on the flanks 
in all the glory of eagle plumes, paint, fine horses, and 
lances tossing athwart the sky. And there was always the 
chance of flushing game along the line of march, the pur¬ 
suits, the pony-races, the boyish brags, the feats of horse¬ 
manship before the eyes of the girls. 

And when the final halt was made, and the-great circle 
of conical tipis mushroomed on the plain, each tent in its 
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appointed order, band by band and family by family, how 
good, thp' smell of wood-smoke and meat cooking, how 
savory the steaming soup in the kettle, the big wooden 
bowls of crisp white tipsin! How filling the brown pemmi- 
can larded with buffalo tallow, how tart and spicy the wild 
choke-cherries! And when the warriors had made a hunt, 
how satisfying to spend the night going over the huge stacks 
of fresh meat, searching out choice tidbits — of buffalo 
hump, or bear’s ribs, or haunch of good fat venison! 

And always, at night, when he had eaten all that a small 
pot-belly could hold, how jolly to sit by the brisk little fire 
in the conical tent, and be put to sleep with innumerable 
<t myths of Unktomi, trickster and fool, with legends of 
animals which spoke to men, giving good advice, with hero 
tales of his people, of their far travels, their great bravery, 
and of the cowardly, sneaking enemies who skulked about 
their camps at night,.and never dared show their faces in 
the daytime! 

Then he would hear how the Sioux first met the Iroquois, 
long ago, and how the Iroquois haughtily demanded, 
'Who are you?’ 

‘Sioux,’ came the answer. ‘And who are you?’ 

‘Iroquois. Where are you going?’ 

‘We are hunting for buffalo,’ the Sioux replied. ‘And 
you?’ 

‘We are looking for men,' had come the haughty answer. 

‘Well, we are men,’ said the Sioux. ‘You need look no 
further.’ 

Whereupon the fight began, and when it was over, the 
Sioux had killed or captured all those Iroquois. They slit 
the noses cff their captives (the punishment inflicted upon 
unfaithful wives), and let them go. ‘Tell your chiefs,’ they 
said, ‘to send.no more women looking for men!' 

And when he.heard that, the boy } Slow’ would sway 
restlessly an his launches, arms folded about his knees, and 
long for the day when he himself could share such brave 
adventures. He was proud of his nation. 

‘Slow’s’ mind was not obsessed by thoughts of sex or 
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hunger. Among his people, women were plenty, celibacy 
unknown, and a marriage could be formed or dissolved at 
will. All material comforts were home-made, and the 
woman could provide„Mhem readily — if only her man 
was a passable hunter., No, it was not love of woman or 
lust for, wealth that haunted the dreams of the Sioux. Their 
country supplied all their needs, and they took sex in their 
stride. Love of prestige was the fire which consumed their 
hearts, and upon this passion all their institutions were 
erected. To them, prestige was all-important, and it was 
to be won on the warpath. ‘Slow’ envied the warriors. 
Though bom a male, he as yet rated no better than a 
woman. 

Those mighty men rode away to die or conquer, and came 
home again in loud triumph, bringing new horses, bring¬ 
ing hair and captured weapons, bringing strange foreign 
women to be adopted into the tribe. How they sang and 
boasted of their exploits, how grandly they paraded around 
the camp circle, how they stamped and postured in the 
unbroken series of dances in the sociable camps! What 
privileges they .enjoyed; what dignity, what perquisites! 
No feast, no dance, no ceremony was' complete without a 
war-story narrated by its . hero. What boy could fail to 
long for equal honor? Not ‘Slow.’’ His heart was full of 
war... 

It is better to lie naked than to rot on a scaffold. _ 

That old proverb rang in his head, as he rode idly about' 
the summer camp of his people, reining in his gray pony 
now and then to watch some man straightening arrows or 
repairing a saddle, to watch some woman — perhaps in 
tears — swiftly plying her bright awl as she made new 
moccasins, pair after pair, and stuffed them full of good fat 
pemmican for the war party which was about to start. 

To ‘Slow,’ war was no remote matter of hearsay. He 
had been bom and reared in the midst of it. When he was 
little, his mother had often dressed his baby feet in tiny 
moccasins before .she went to sleep at night, because they 
might have to ruin out* of the tent and hide if an enemy 
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attacked. He had learned to fear the hoot of the owl, which 
might really be the signal of prowling foes —perhaps 
Crow Indians —who would git a small boy to pieces if 
they caught him. Wounds, and tears, and wild rejoicings, 
war dances, victory dances, with all their lively pantomime 
of battle, ambush, and sudden death, were part of his daily 
life. Only a few moons before, his uncle had been left for 
dead on the battle-field. 

' ‘Slow’ lqiew that on the frontiers of his nation were the 
. ,, bones of many heroes, who lay as they had fallen, stripped 
ft’" jpt* battle, fighting his enemies. And when the wind was 
right, the,boy did not need to turn his eyes toward the 
near-by hills in order to sense the gaunt burial scaffolds, 
which carried the carcasses of men who had died ingloriously 
in their beds — of sickness, of old age. He had often heard 
old men shouting their complaints among the tents: how 
they suffered from toothache, sore bones, from cold, from 
neglect. 

‘Slow’ himself was young and strong, with a deep chest, 
broad shoulders,, though of no great height for his years. 
Four winters back he had killed his first buffalo calf, and 
.. already he was beginning to feel himself a man. He longed 
to prove it. Yes, it was true. It is better to lie naked on the 
field of honor than to rot on a burial scaffold... 

Members of the war-party were already mounted and 
jogging out of camp, leading their best horses, going quietly 
away by twos and threes, to meet at the appointed rendez¬ 
vous and start off against the Crows or the Ho'he, looking 
for glory, scalps, and horses. For two days the camp had 
been humming with excitement over the departure of the 
warriors. Now the men were leaving. 

There was no farewell, no brass band to see them off. 
The Teton Sioux reserved their, cheers for successful 
fighters. Anyone could go to war. The question was, What 
would he do when he got there? 

‘Slow’ watched the men ride away, deliberating. But 
. not for long. His mind was made up. He decided to go too. 

He did not inform his family of this intention. His 
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mother, a strong-minded* serious woman, full of common- 
sense, might raise objection, and ‘Slow’ always listened to 
her. Then, again, his two sisters might cry and beg him to 
stay at home, and remind him that he was just a boy, only 
fourteen years old. .That would be unpleasant ; and, be¬ 
sides, it was very awkward; almost impossible, to refuse 
the request of a close relative. And of course it was not' 
the part of a man t<?, ( consult a woman about war! ‘Slow’ 
turned his pony’s nose away from the camp and followed the 
last of the warriors. 

When ‘Slow ’ reacted the rendezvous of the war party, he 
* found twenty men assembled, and among them his own 
father. They stared in silence at this uninvited volunteer, s 
at his barebacked gray pony, his boyish calfskin robe, his 
small quiver full of blunt-headed arrows, good only for 
' shooting small birds! All at once the boy felt the silent dis¬ 
approval of these men, felt that perhaps he might be un¬ 
welcome. ,H e r °de up to his father, who waited to hear his 
son explain himself. The pony seemed to be ‘Slow’s’.best, 
perhaps his only, friend just then. Slipping from its back 
and throwing one arm over its neck, he declared, ‘ We are 
going too.’ ■ ’ , 

The father listened to that simple statement, and his 
heart was big with pride. The family had always taken care 
never to thwart the boy or break his spirit, and now it was 
too late to begin. It was no good attempting to budge 
‘Slow,’ pnce he had made up his mind. His father did not 
try. ; 

Four years back, the boy had killed his first- buffalo. 
And more recently, when a prowling enemy, was killed 
close by the tents, the boy had shown his courage. For 
when the men dragged the slain man into the circle of 
, tipis, and egged on the boys to go up and touch that strange, 
bloody image of death, ‘Slow’ had been the first to go. 
That* day he showed more bravery than any bqjj in 
camp...^ 

! You have a good running horse,’ said his father. ‘Try 
ted, do something brave. That man is most successful who 
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is foremost. And in hunting or in war, that man is foremost 
who has the'fastest horse.’ 

‘Slow’s’ father gave him a cow^-stick— a long, peeled 
wand with a feather tied’ at the small end — a stick to.be 
used in striking the enemy. The boy had brought no weap¬ 
ons, and perhaps his father thought him too young to use 
them to advantage. Perhaps he thought it braver to go into. 
the fight without weapons, to strike the enemy with a harm¬ 
less stick. , 

When the necessary ceremonies had been performed and 
the leader had given his orders, the young men set out. 
Good-Voiced-Elk was leader. 

They started. Then it was riding, riding, riding, riding 
away to the north and west, toward the place where Red 
Water empties into Muddy Water, the Missouri River. 
There they hoped to encounter enemies. 

Plains’ Indian warfare, as practiced in those days, was 
probably the finest sport ever known in this world. No 
man who loves horseflesh and the bright face of danger but 
must long to have shared its thrilling chances. It had all 
the dash and speed of polo, the informality of a fox-hunt, the 
sporting chance of sudden wealth afforded by the modern 
horse-race, and danger enough to satisfy the most reckless. 
And it was no game for mollycoddles, for the Plains Indian 
seldom gave, and never expected, quarter. 

Yet its prime object was not bloodshed, or manslaughter. 
The warrior, unless he was out for loot or revenge for recent 
injuries, or fighting in- defense of his family, made war a 
grandstand play. He fought, not so much to damage his 
enemy as to distinguish himself. In very early tini 03 the- 
Sioux warrior had fought at close quarters simply because 
he had no long-range weapons. Later, when he had obtained 
these, he still regarded hand-to-hand combat as the only 
manly form of battle. He still felt that a brave man would 
grapple with his foe. On this conviction he erected his ela¬ 
borate system of military honors, citations, and insignia 
of rank. He still desired, above everything, to strike his 
enemy with his hand or with something held in his hand. 
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And to accomplish this, he was often willing to take dread¬ 
ful risks. 

This touching or striking the enemy — alive or dead — 
was the goal of every warrior. It is known as the coup, a 
term borrowed from the French frontiersmen. As a war 
honor, it ranked far above the mere killing of an enemy. 
Rescues, wounds, and Captured horses or weapons also 
counted for honors: but the coup was the great prize. And 
so it was the object of every man to win as many coups 
as possible, for all social privileges and perquisites depended 
upon this achievement. 

Four men could count coup upon the same enemy in 
the same fight, and on that occasion were rated in the order 
of their touching him. For that reason, many spirited races 
were run to win the coveted honor ofrthe first coup, and 
the man who won it could afford to let laggards kill and 
scalp his enemy. When a man struck his foe, he yelled his 
own name aloud, adding, 'I have overcome this one,’ so that 
he might have witnesses to his deed. And as soon as the 
fight was over, the warriors got together, and each onje put 
in a claim for the honors to which he was entitled. If he 
could produce witnesses to- these, they were formally 
awarded to him. Thereafter, the winner was entitled to 
narrate his deed at any public gathering. In fact, he was 
compelled to do so, for such a war-story formed the in¬ 
variable credentials of a man' performing any public action. 
Unless -a man had the right' to tell such a story, he was 
automatically barred from participation in tribal or cere¬ 
monial affairs. He was, in effect, disfranchised and dis¬ 
qualified. He could not evert name his child. 

Naturally, his comrades took good care to see that he 
did not claim anything he was not entitled to, and every 
warrior’s handicap was well understood by the whole camp. 
In those small communities, rivalry was keen, and the con¬ 
centration of all desires upon the one goal — prestige — 
inspired an almost insane love of public honor. There were 
no books to hand down the deeds of great men of old times, 
no great population in which the individual felt lost. The 
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Sioux was as avid of praise as an actor, and thought in 
terms of ‘ me, here, now.’ He did his works to be seen of 
men, and had his reward in this world. 

In short, Indian warfare on the Plains was simply a gor¬ 
geous mounted game of tag. Public honor, social privilege, 
wealth, and the love of women were its glittering prizes: 
its forfeit, death. 

When ‘Slow’ and his comrades reached the Red Water, 
they sent out a scout to look for ‘sign’ of-enemies. The 
scout soon returned, saying that enemies were coming right 
toward them. Good-Voiced-Elk and the others remained 
hidden behind a small hill, while the scout kept watch. 

Before long they could see enemies coming, still quite a 
way off. It was a mounted party, of about the same strength 
as their own. Hastily the men made preparations for battle, 
stripping for action, uncovering their shields. They planned 
to lie low until the enemies came close, and then to jump 
them suddenly. When all was ready, the men mounted and 
sat waiting for the leader’s signal. 

Just then they noticed a boy off at one side. He was 
mounting a gray horse almost covered with red paint. The 
boy himself was naked except for moccasins, breech-cloth, 
and beads, and his entire body was painted a bright yellow. 
It was ‘Slow,’ and already he was on his war-horse, starting 
toward the enemy, coup -stick in hand, unable to hold back 
any longer. He wanted his chance. The gray horse was off 
like an arrow. 

In a flash, the others, not to be left behind, also charged. 
But the boy's horse had the start, it was a fast one, arid he 
remained in’ the lead. 

, The, startled enemies, seeing the Sioux pouring from be- 
i , hind their hill, drew rein.' They did not know how many 
* , ? ^Sioux,might be hidden behind that hill. Whirling in their 
trackS, they turned tail and galloped away, hard as they 
, could quirt their ponies. Within a few minutes, those on 
fast horses were far ahead, while-those with slow mounts 
lagged behind, lashing their ponies, with the yells and shoot¬ 
ing of the frantic pursuit loud in their frightened ears. 

J • - 
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Before long, ‘Slow’ was getting close to the hindmost. 
The man must have heard those pounding hooves behind 
him, gaining, gaining. Perhaps he saw that he could not 
hope to escape, and determined to sell his life dearly. He 
threw himself from his horse and turned back. 'Slow' 
found himself facing a man, ort foot with an arrow on his 
bow-string. 

Men who, have fought Indians all agree that by far. the 
most desperate warriors among them were the boys. In 
this, ‘Slow’ was no exception to the rule. At such a mo¬ 
ment a seasoned warrior would have flung'himself on one 
side of his racing horse and wheeled away from that deadly 
shaft. But the boy ‘Slow,’ full of fight, reckless of danger 
as boys will be, never swerved from his headlong course. 
He was too hot to win that honor, to count his first coup, to 
be foremost in his first battle. There, just ahead, was glory, 
manhood, girls, all that he desired in life. He sped straight 
on, leaning forward with outstretched coup-stick. 

Crack! He struck the enemy smartly across his forearm, 
spoiled his aim. The arrow never found its mark. ‘On-hey!’ 
yelled the boy. ‘I, ‘‘Slow,” have conquered him!’ The 
plunging gray knocked the enemy flat, and the Sioux war¬ 
riors who followed killed him before he could recover his 
feet. 

When that running fight was over, the Sioux gathered up 
their trophies — the horses,-weapons, and-scalp? they had 
taken, and set oujt for home., On nearing their camp, they 
concealed themselves until dawn. Then, with a rush of 
plunging hooves, wild yells of triumph, and much shooting, 
they charged in among the smoke-browned tents of, their 
people,.and, forming a column, paraded around the camp 
circle, singing, and announcing in loud voices the exploits 
which each man had, added to his record. 

‘Slow’s’ father put the boy on a fine bay horse and led 
him around the circle of tents with the others. In a loud, 
proud voice he called the people to observe his son, mounted 
upon the bay horse, and covered from top to toe with the 
black paint of victory. ‘My son has struck the enemy!’ 
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ie shouted. ‘He is brave! Idub him Ta-tan'-ka I-yo-ta'-ke, 
Sitting Bull!’ 1 

‘Slow’ sat upon'the bay horse, his bare legs dangling, 
well content. He was fully conscious of the awe of his for¬ 
mer playmates, tl& applause of thp warriors, the bright 
eyes of the girls, -the shrill ululations of the women of the 
camp. He friinkly enjoyed himself, without a trace of false 
modesty, fitis pepple did not regard shyness as any virtue 
in a man. And then his father, in order to show apprecia¬ 
tion of his son’s distinction, gave away four good horses to 
poor men. 

■ That night, in the victory dance, a new warrior showed 
himself, stooping and rearing and stamping with the best. 
For he, ha?d _not only suddenly raised himself to man’s 
estate at the age of fourteen winters. He had actually been 
the first to strike the enemy: he was the hero of the occasion. 
His heart was big that night, and as he pranced and pos¬ 
tured to the pounding of the drums, the perfect rhythms of 
that wild music, he was well aware of that great throng of 
people singing and swaying as one in the exultation of his 
victory; well aware of his mother’s pride, his sisters’ new 
respect, the applause of his innumerable relatives, the per¬ 
fumed bodies of the girls in the ring. That was a heady 
and intoxicating night for the boy who had now become a 
man. 7 

A new figure had stepped upon the stage of history. 

1 Sioux vowels are pronounced as in'Latin. 



'CHAPTER II 
THE PATTERN OF MANHOOD 

■ The story of Sitting’ Bull’s first coup has been told often. 
Sitting Bull himself was never tired of repeating it: he 
loved the memory of that deed. And although his, later 
exploits, were many and remarkable, it is noteworthy that 
he never threw away the name he won that day. 

Yet he had a better reason foj retaining the name. It 
was of sacred or mysterious origin, ancThe was always a 
religious man. After he became famous, many legends arose 
to account for his being called Sitting Bull, not a few of 
which have been printed. But the truth has never been told 
until now. 

In Order to get the full significance of this story, certain 

facts must be kept in mind_ 

In the first place, the Sioux were buffalo hunters. The 
buffalo's flesh was their chief food; its hide supplied them 
with clothing, bedding, tents, with the bags in which they 
packed their personal belongings, with the horse-gear used 
in their hunts, with the bull-boats or coracles used in crossing 
their rivers. Its bones were made into many implements; 
its hooves gave them glue; its sinews were their bow-strings, 
their thread; its blood was used for paint; its horns were 
shaped into spoons and cups and ornaments and weapons; 
its hair stuffed their pillows, their saddle-pads; its tallow, 
mixed with ochre, anomthd their faces; its very dung was 
used for fuel. f - ; 

Sitting gull’s people liyed by the buffalo: without it they 
were helpless. Just as, in our time, civilization rests upon 
millions of machines, so in those days the civilization of the 
Sioux rested squarely upon the humped shoulders of 
millions of wild, shaggy eattfe. - - 
Today, we tend to take the machine as the standard for 
everything. Among us, the most admired, the most sue- 
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cessful, the most envied men are those who are most like 
machines: men who are efficient, punctual, serene, standard¬ 
ized, men who can produce work of a given quality in huge 
quantities, who can harness the powers of nature and turn 
raw materials into wealth. W.e think like the Sioux, only 
we think about different things. We imitate the machine: 
he imitated the buffalo. This being true, the’ manner in 
• which. Sitting Bull’s name originated explains why he 
never changed it, as the following story will show. 

One summer evening, some time before Sitting Bull’s 
.first exploit, four Sioux hunters sat around a small fire of 
buffalo chips, roasting the juicy ribs of a buffalo which they 
had just killed. The sun had set,, but dusk had not yet 
come. The sky)was cloudless, and everything was bright 
and distinct in that dry, clear air. The bare prairie sloped 
away toward Smoky Butte. There was no sign of life 
anywhere. . , 

The small fire pushed its thin pale column of smoke up 
endlessly into the quiet sky, the four weary ponies stood 
with drooping heads, while the hunters waited for the meat 
to cook. They said little, for they were tired and hungry. 
It was the season when the bulls groan and bellow together, 
and at intervals, in the silence, the men could hear the dull, 
confused, murmuring sound of their roaring, though the 
herds were twenty miles away. 

All at once, they heard somebody coming, talking. 
Instantly they sprang up, alert, for in those days strangers 
' were likely to be enemies. But as this stranger approached, 
the men saw that it was a great buffalo bull, swinging 
leisurely along down the narrow trail, head hung low and 
beard sweeping the ground, muttering and talking to 
himself. 

One of these hunters was named Returns-Again. He was 
a doctor of some repute, and well versed in the sacked 
traditions of his people. He knew at once that a buffalo 
talking in this manner was a marvelous thing. 

The Buffalo God was one of the great gods of the Sioux 
nation, even being identified with the Sun himself. The 
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Buffalo God looked after virgins and old people. He was 
the patron of both sexes, of generosity, fecundity, industry, 
and ceremonies. As the comrade or double of the Sun, he 
was worshiped in the Sun Dance, and so the skull of a 
buffalo was always upon the altar in the Medicine Lodge. 
And of course this god controlled the hunt, and therefore 
all hunters revered him. 

r Retums-Again knew that this god walked the earth in 
the form of a great bull, and might speak to men. Also, 
Returns-Again was one of those gifted persons who can 
sometimes understand the speech of ‘animals. And so, 
while his frightened companions stood there, frozen with 
awe, he was all ears. The bull was coming quite close now: 
his mutterings were audible, intelligible. 

No Wall Street gambler ever watched a ticker with more 
prayerful eagerness than that Sioux hunter listened to the 
great bull. Let the reader decide which is the more reliable 
oracle — machine, or buffalo. 

These are the words heard by Returns-Again: ‘Sitting 
Bull, Jumping-Bull, Bull-Standing-with-Cow, Lone Bull.’ * 
Tne four hunters stood rigid, hands over mduths. They 
"^wese -iilled wit h awe, amazement, and reverence, as they 
watchedtheTngi>ull shoulder its slow way across the prairie, 
until it disappeared behind a neighboring swell. They had 
just witn&Ssed a remarkable thing, something very wonder¬ 
ful, sacred, wa-kan'. Four was the lucky, holy number 
among the SjoujC and. the bull had given , Returns-Again 
four names! For, since the other three hunters had not been 
able to interpret the sounds made by the bull', Retums- 
Again considered that the bull had spoken to him alone. 
The four names were his own, to use or to bestow. 

Retums-Again already bore a warrior’s name, a title of 
honcf, earned on the warpath. It belonged to a man who, 
while on his way back from a successful raid, returns again, 
and strikes the enemy a second time before going home. 
It has sometimes been translated Forsakes-his-Home. An 

1 Tatanka Iyotake, Tatanka Psica, Tatanka Wiyuha Najin, Tatanka Wan- 
jila. 
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honorable name. Yet, after this marvelous evidence of 
divine favor, Returns-Again threw it away and called 
himself Sitting Bull. 

And somewhat later, when his son ‘Slow’ had distin¬ 
guished himself (as we have seen), he called the boy Sitting 
Bull, and himself took the second of the four names, 
Jumping Bull. By this he was known to the day of his 
death. The fact that he gave the first name to his son is 
proof of his love for the boy. 

Jumping Bull bestowed the other two names upon the 
two sons of his. eldest daughter, Pretty Plume 1 or Good 
Feather. Her sons are the ‘famous fighting nephews’ of 
Sitting Bull, so often mentioned in old records. Both are 
now living. The elder, however, discarded the name given 
him by his grandfather when, in 1866, he was honored 
by a new title — Big-in-the-Center — after the Fort Phil 
Kearny battle. He is a grand old man, of great intelligence 
and virile character, a famous warrior, and is now known 
as Chief Joseph White Bull. The younger nephew still re¬ 
tains the name given him by his grandfather. It was given 
him because,' though the smallest of the family, he was brave 
and not backward. Sitting Bull adopted him at the age of 
four years, and reared him as his own son. He is extremely 
well versed in the sacred lore of his people, and was asso¬ 
ciated intimately with his uncle for many years. He dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the fight on the Little Big Horn, 
in 1876, in which Major M. A. Reno was put to flight. In 
old records his name usually appears as Lone Bull, but he is 
now enrolled as Chief Henry Oscar One Bull. 

In gathering the materials- for this book, I tried to find 
out, if'possible, what man or men were most admired by the 
youth Sitting Bull. But none of the old men had anything 
to tell me on this point. And at last one of them, somewhat 
indignantly, declared, ‘Sitting Bull did not imitate any 
man; he imitated the buffalo. There was nothing second¬ 
hand about Sitting Bull! ’ 

When we consider where he got his name, this is not 

1 Wiyaka-wastewin. 
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qjirprising. Indeed, his whole family seems to have felt a 
peculiar affinity for the creature. which had so signally 
honored them. 

And certainly Sitting Bull had plenty of opportunity to 
study and observe the buffalo under all conditions: in 
spring, when the ruddy calves frisked about their mothers; 
in summer, when the bulls, fat and lusty from their feeding, 
pawed up the dust and fought together, with lowered heads 
and swinging horns and straining sinews; in autumn, when 
vast herds migrated down the range, covering the whole 
earth as with one great robe; in winter, when — on frosty 
mornings-— he could spy out the herd from afar by the 
cloud of frozen buffalo breath floating above them, and 
watch them root with bleeding noses for the grass beneath 
the snow. He watched them eagerly, patiently, to learn 
their secrets. 

It was not, of course, “any particular buffalo that the 
young man imitated, any more than a banker imitates a 
particular adding machine. Rather, it was the idea of the 
buffalo, the idealized or conventionalized figure — a figure 
having certain qualities widely recognized by the Sioux. * 

.Thus, everyone knew that the buffalo was a headstrong, 
stubborn creature, afraid of nothing. It never turned back, 
never gave up, no matter what the obstacle, but always kept 
on going ahead, whatever the danger, whatever the weather. 
In wipter, it moved against the wind, even in the bitterest 
blizzaird, seeming to welcome opposition. Once it started 
in a given direction, nobody could head it off. It was all 
endurance, headstrong courage, persistence, and strength. 
Considering how amply Sitting Bull displayed these'quali- 
ties in his after life,, it is clear that the lesson of the buffalo 
was not lost upon him. . 

And, indeed, how could it be? When, every spring, he 
saw the Missouri River choked with the carcasses of bulls 
which would not turn aside from danger, but marched 
across the cracking ice, straight into the holes where their 
drowning comrades floundered by the hundred. When, 
every summer, he saw the desperate bulls battle to the 
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death over the cows. Some bull would choose a fine three- 
or four-year-old cow without calf, cut her out of the herd, 
and hurfy her away. Then another bull would follow and 
try to get between the cow and her ford and master. Im¬ 
mediately they would charge each other, with a mighty 
impact of broad foreheads, the clash of tough black horns, 
and then stand straining, pressing their heads tight to¬ 
gether, thrusting hard. Thus they would strain and shove 
back and forth with cracking sinews and foaming jaws, 
their small eyes rolling in their stubborn heads, until one 
of them, pushed back on his haunches, found himself 
across the other’s horns, ripped open, while the du?t rose 
in clouds and the ground looked lil^e s ir ploughed fiem where 
that titanic struggle had taken. pla£&. ’ 

It was these fighting qualities Uf the buffalo which 
appealed, to the Teton Sioux. Courage was the most 
necessary virtue of their adventurous lives, and the abso¬ 
lutely heedless courage of the bulls struck their imaginar 
tions with tremendous force. Such were the models held up 
before the youthful Sitting Bull. In following their pattern, 
he was stepping right in the tracks of his grandfathers. 

With such a name and such a brilliant beginning, the lad 
was expected to go far. But his father and mother Spared 
no pains to hrm him well with lance and shield for that 
career which was to make him the most famous of Amer¬ 
ican Indians. 




CHAPTER IIP 

THE YELLOW-HAMMER. AND THE BEAR 

One day, while hunting near Teat Buttes, Sitting Bull 
became very tired. He went down the bluffs into the broad 
bottoms of Grand River, and, entering the shady timber, 
lay down to rest. As he dozed off, he was aware of a yellow- 
hammer’s bright eyes peering at him from behind a tree- 
trunk, but thought nothing of it. As he slept, he dreamed. 
In his dream he heard something coming, prowling through 
the timber. It was a grizzly bear, and the boy was fright¬ 
ened.’ 

In those days the grizzly still roamed along the Missouri 
River — a terrible adversary for a man armed oply with a 
bow. It was seldom that ap arrow could reach its vitals, 
having to pierce that shaggy coat of hair, that tough skin, 
the thick layer of fat beneath, those iron muscles. The 
Sioux counted coup upon grizzlies as though they had been 
human'enemies, and the man lucky enough to kill one wore 
the claws around his neck with pride. 

No wonder the boy was frightened. While he lay there, 
between sleep and waking, unable to stir, he heard the 
yellow-hammer knock twice against the tree-trunk. Then 
it seemed to speak: ‘ Lie still! Lie still!’ 

The hext moment, Sitting Bull wakened to find his dream 
come true., Looming over him was the huge bulk of that 
dangerous animal. Its long hair brushed his bare body, its 
strong odor choked him, its hot, rank breath flooded over 
hfe neck and face. Taking a firm grip on his courage, he 
obeyed the bird, and, closing his eyes, lay perfectly still. 

As is well known, a grizzly — unless wounded or startled 
— will seldom injure a man who plays ’possum. And so, 
after what seemed hours, the bear moved away.- Sitting 
Bull opened his eyes cautiously and watched that great 
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hulk roll off into the timber. Then he got to his feet, 
shaking with relief. 

He looked around. Sure enough, his dream had not 
deceived him. There on the tree-trunk perched the brisk 
yellow bird, with its bright, alert eyes and sharp beak, 
watching him, unafraid. Sitting Bull’s heart was filled with 
gratitude for this creature which had saved his life. Raising 
his hands toward it in the Indian gesture of blessing, he 
composed and sang a new song on the spot — the spon¬ 
taneous overflow of powerful feelings: 

Pretty bird, you saw me and took pity on me; 

You wish me to survive among the people. 

O Bird People, from this day always you shall be my relatives 1 

Sitting Bull never forgot how the yellow bird had saved 
his life. From that day he was a close student of birds and 
their ways. His speeches are full of references to birds, and 
he was fond of telling stories about the Bird People. He 
learned to understand the speech of birds, particularly the 
magpie and Western meadowlark. Repeatedly, such birds 
gave him timely warning. 

Of course, this ability to understand what birds are saying 
is by no means uncommon. A number of my old friends 
now living have this skill. The meadowlark, in particular, 
speaks such good Sioux that it is known as the Sioux bird. 
How many songs it has, who can tell? Twenty-six have 
been recorded, and it can imitate the songs of other birds 
as well. Even white people put words to the varied reper¬ 
tory of the meadowlark. It always tells the truth, too, and 
is therefore regarded as an oracle. 

When Sitting Bull adopted the Bird People, he paid them- 
the compliment of imitating their ways. Birds are good 
singers, and he took care to cultivate his talents as com¬ 
poser and musician. He had a deep, resonant, melodious 
voice, and was always, in demand as a singer at social or 
ceremonial gatherings. He made many songs, of . which 
enough have been collected to form a small volume. Some 
of these are considered so excellent of their kind that they 
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are still sung on appropriate occasions. In fact, he was so 
famous as a maker of songs that he was sometimes rer 
quested to compose a new one for some special occasion — 
as, for example, a song praying for fine weather during the 
Sun Dance. This skill played a great part in making him 
a leader of his nation. 

The Sioux do not talk unless they have something to say. 
But they are always singing. They have songs for every 
situation in which a man can find himself: for courting, for 
feasting, for thanksgiving and mourning, for peace and for 
war, for welcome and farewell, for victory and defeat — 
even for the moment of death. Long ago they worked out 
the correct response to every emergency, and there was a 
theme-song appropriate to every occasion. To have any 
social influence, a man must be able to sing the right song 
at the right moment. If he could do so, he might sway the 
people and lead them as he wished. ‘ Let me make the songs 
of a nation, and I care not who makes its laws,’ runs the 
saying. Sitting Bull applied that saying to affairs. In every 
crisis he was always ready with a song which swept his 
hearers into line. 

His singing also had much to do with his great popularity 
with women, who far outnumbered men in Sioux camps. 
Though well built, he was not a handsome man, and was 
always notoriously careless about his clothes. When 
Sitting Bull became chief, he found it an effort to dress the 
part, as he had to do on state occasions, and in manner he 
was singularly unpretentious. Children did not stop play¬ 
ing when he passed by, and young folks were seldom in awe 
of him. His smile was very charming, he laughed easily, 
and was generally in good humor ujitil he fell upon evil days 
after the Custer fight. Even then, Mary Collins, the mis¬ 
sionary, who knew him better than almost any white person 
at the agency, found him ‘pleasant to meet/ a ‘winning' 
personality,’ and says he ‘was always so tender, gracious, 
and invariably sweet.’ She adds, ,‘He had some indefinable 
power which could not be resisted by his people, or even 
others who came in contact with him.’ 


'lia 
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In short, Sitting Bull had that magnetic quality com¬ 
monly known as It. With women, he was successful in four 
directions. 

It was a recognized custom* among members of the 
Warrior Societies to attempt to^duce other men’s wives. 
This sport was regarded as both pleasant and good for the 
' tribe. Some say this dangerous sport was limited by cus¬ 
tom, and that a man was not supposed to meddle with the 
wives of members of his own society. But Bull-Standing- 
with-Cow, who has had fourteen wives) and ought to know, 
says he never heard of any such rule. Sitting Bull appears 
to have taken his share in these pastimes. He is known to 
have stolen the wife of a man named Card while he was 
one of the Strong Hearts, yet, although he was married.nine 
times during his life, no, one was ever successful in stealing 
one of his women. 

He was no ascetic; he thought happiness the most natural 
goal. He always encouraged young lovers, and, when his 
own daughter marrie’d, gave away horses in honor of the 
event. Otter Robe remembers how once, when he was a 
bashful boy, dancing between two girls, Sitting Bull saw 
his difficulty and broke the ice for him. Sitting Bull put 
the boy’s arms around the necks of the girls, saying, 
‘You’ll have more fun if you dance that way.’ 

Sitting Bull was a good husband, a good father, a good 
provider. Women liked him because, as they say, he ‘was 
kind to the family,’ and often used his influence and wealth 
to patch up domestic quarrels for them. They say he was 
like a bull elk, amorous and brave, always helping the wo¬ 
men. 

There is a story told by Red Hail (now dead) which, if 
true, is art interesting exaxrtple of Sitting Bull’s considera- 
' tion for women, even of the most degraded sort. 

It must be remembered that the Sioux women were 
remarkable among those of the Prairie nations. ‘It is 
acknowledged by all that the Sioux women are better 
treated and handsomer than those of all other tribes,’ 
says Finerty. ‘They are also more virtuous, and the gayest 
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white Adonises confess that the; girls of that race seldom 
yield to the seducer.’ Boiler lays the superiority of the 
Sioux women Fo the fact that they have no cornfields to hoe, 
and so ‘are generally tall and straight, without the thick 
ankles, the ungainly walk, and the stooping shoulders of 
their less favored sisters. Taking them altogether, the wild, 
prairie Sioux have no superiors among the Indians in 
appearance and domestic virtues.’ And General Sully, who 
rarely had a good word for Indians, officially stated that 
-'the females'of the wild bands of Sioux, called the Teton 
Sioux, set an example of virtue worthy of being copied by 
any civilized nation.’ What wonder that, in a society where 
divorce was easy and celibacy unknown, the Sioux ab¬ 
horred harlots? When a harlot fell into the hands of those 
virtuous dames, it went hard with her. 

Now for the story. It seems that a war-party was just 
back from a raid on the Crows, bringing scalps and other 
trophies, and a victory dance was going-on. The souvenirs 
brought back by the Sioux included the bloodless hand of 
a Crow warrior, tied to a stick by the thumb, a pair of 
human ears, and a limp set of genitals. The Sioux were not 
especially interested in scalps; any outlying portion of the 
anatomy would serve as a trophy equally well. The ears 
and other exhibits were hung about the necks of war horses. 

As the women danced, those who had lost relatives in 
wars with the Crows were allowed to approach the trophies 
and |ap them with sticks, uttering taunting and insulting. 
phrases. One might tap the ears and cry out, ‘ Alx-ha, if you 
had been listening, you would not-have been killed!’ An¬ 
other might tap the hand, and call, out, ‘Ah-ha, you will 
never fondle anyone again! ’ And yet another might tap the 
third trophy, and shout, ‘And you will never enjoy another 
woman!’ They were bitter and savage that evening. How 
many there had lost brothers and husbands and sons, cut to 
pieces by the Crows? Who can tell? 

Among the souvenirs of this raid was a captive — a Crow 
woman. According to custom, she was slated to be adopted 
into the tribe. But in the midst of that,wild festival, while 
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‘ the Sioux women, with tears streaming down their checks, 
were taunting and insulting the .trophies taken from their 
hated enemies, it was discovered that the Crow captive was 
no better than she- should be — in short, a ivit'ko-win, a 
foolish or crazy woman; that is to say, a whore. Immedi¬ 
ately^ the hysterical Sioux women seized the unfortunate 
creature^re off her clothing, lashed her to a pine tree, and 
piled drypjrush about her, intending to bum her alive. 

that timC’ Sitting- Bull was only a boy, seventeen years 
oldh He had no authority to interfere. Yet he was a very 

-brave young man, find courage and cruelty never go to¬ 
gether. He was very unhappy as he'saw what was going 
forward. He walked up and down, up and down, clutching 
his bow in intense agitation. At last he saw them applying' 
the flames to the dry. brush. At once, without saying a word, 
he strung his bow, and, fitting an arrow to the string, let 
fly. The arrowy pierced the screaming captive’s hefart and 
saved her from the flames. i 




CHAPTER IV 

SINGLE COMBAT 

He not only pointed out the way, but led the way.... His hand-to-hand en¬ 
counter with a foe in his youth on the Porcupine settled for once and always the 
question of his personal bravery. — Fkank Gkouakd. 

It was autumn of the Winter-when-the-War-Bonnet-was- 
Tom, T856. The Hunkpapa needed horses. The best 
mounts' eame from Texas and Mexico, stolen by the 
Comanches and passed northward by way of their relatives, 
the Utes and Shoshoni, or other tribes nearer the Rockies. 
There were no horses worth mentioning east of the Missouri 
River, for that river was too great a barrier to fleeing horse- 
thieves. Of course, the Sioux raised few horses: their 
winters were too severe. The best way to get them was to 
trade foV them or steal them from enemies. Stealing them 
was a better'bargain, as-glory was thrown in. Accordingly, 
that winter the Hunkpapa decided to go west and try to 
take horses from the Crows. The best horses were always 
to the west and south. 

Nearly a hundred Hunkpapa went on this' warpath. 
The camp was then on a small stream, a tributary of the 
Yellowstone, between the Box Elder and Powder River. 
Moving up the Yellowstone, they kept looking for enemy 
camps where they might take horses: Most of the party was 
on foot, carrying lariats and empty saddle-pads, which 
could be stuffed with grass when they captured mounts. 
When they reached the Crow country, they asked, Sun- 
Dreamer, their shaman, to prophesy. 

Sun-Dreamer was the greatest'shaman ever known to the 
Hunkpapa. Many stories are told of his wonderful power 
to foretell the future, or bring buffalo; He could do any¬ 
thing; his power was marvelous. When the Hunkpapa 
leaders asked him to try and divine what luck they were 
going to have, he agreed. He smoked and sang, and when 
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he was through making mystery, found that the ptflm of • 
his hand had turned black. This he interpreted to\ qean ^ 
that they would meet enemies within one day. 

Soon after, the scouts brought news of the Crow village, 
which was near by, on Porcupine Creek, north of the 
Yellowstone. The Hunkpapa immediately made prepara¬ 
tions for a fight, but kept hidden until night. 

Sitting Bull had recently been promoted to be one of the 
two sash-wearers of the Strong Hearts. These sash-wearers 
were entitled to wear a close-fitting cap or bonnet covered 
thickly with crow feathers clipped short, and having two 
black buffalo horns, shaved thin as paper-knives, one over 
each ear. From between these horns a lot of,ermine 
streamers trailed down the wearer’s back. Sitting/Bull also 
wore the picket-rope, or sash, of. his office. That was a 
strip of scarlet woolen cloth about a foot wide, slit to pass 
over his shoulder near one end, and long enough to drag 
bn the ground. It was decorated with feathers. The sash- 
wearers Were-supposed to stake themselves to the ground by 
sticking a lance or a picket-pin through the tail of their 
sashes, so that they could not leave their post. Only a 
comrade could release them. They were under a vow never 
to retreat, once they had taken their stand, until they had 
been victorious. 

Sitting Bull carried his shield, and, instead of his trusty 
lance or bow, was armed .with a new and prized weapon, a 
muzzle-leading smoothbore gun, bought from the traders. 

He rode a fast black horse with white face and stockings, 
aspresent from his brother-in-law, Makes-Room. Its bridle, 
was adorned with a ‘ scalp ’ made of a horse-tail, and painted , 
red and black, a badge showing that this horse had been 
used to run down an enemy. * 

Having put on this regalia and taken his shield from its 
case, Sitting Bull was ready to go with his coriirades into 
the Crow -camp and run off the horses. Certain men were 
chosen to do this, and after a long time they* came back 
driving a great herd of horses through the darkness. Th6se 
were divided among the young men. Some got one horse, 
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some two. They got the horses away from the camp 
without a fight and struck out fqj home, pushing the herd 
ahead of them. Some of the men rode point on the herd, 
others on the flanks, while the main body followed behind, 
prepared to fight off their pursuers. It was pretty certain 
that they would be pursued, for the Crows had a big camp 
and plenty of horses left in it. , 

Just after sunrise, here they came, lickety-split, up the 
valley, a great horde of enemies, charging on the trail of the 
running Hunkpapa. The Hunkpapa were hampered by 
their captured herd and could* not run. away. The Crows 
were gaining, and, though the Hunkpapa rode hard, they 
could not avoid a battle. The leader ordered some of the 
young men to bunch the herd and hold it, while the rest of 
them stood off the Crows. They had not long to wait. The 
enemy was just over the next rise. 

All at once the skyline sprouted lances, tossing like long 
grass blades against the sky, then black-and-white war- 
bonnets, the heads of horses, naked, painted warriors. 
They rushed over the brow of the hill like water through a 
spillway. The charge was on. Here they came, slapping 
■their open mouths to make the pulsating terrible war-cry. 
‘Yip, yip, yidp!’ they yejlled. And puffed through loosely 
closed lips, like an angry buffalo: ‘Ploo! Ploo!' 

But when they saw the Hunkpapa line up to receive their 
charge, the main body slowed down, halted. Only the lead¬ 
ers, three brave men, came on, spread out wide, full of fight, 
making for the Hunkpapa line. One of these charged right 
in among the Sioux, counted two coups, and turned to 
make his getaway. But Loud Bear snatched the man’s 
war-bonnet by its long tail, which came away in his hand. 
This unusual occurrence gave its name to the year in the 
Hunkpapa Picture Calendar. 

The -second Crow charged and killed a Hunkpapa, 
Paints Brown, Sitting Bull .rode forward to confront/the 
third; 

When he was well out in front of his own line, Sitting 
Pull jumped off his horse, gave it_a slap on the rump that 
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started it back to the Hunkpapa, and turned to face the 
. enemy. ‘Come on I’ he yelled. ' I’ll fight you. I am Sitting 
Bull!’ 

The Crow did not wait .for a second invitation. He ran 
forward afoot, and Sitting Bull ran to meet him. He did 
not stop to stake himself to the ground. There would be 
time for that when he had reached his objective. As he ran 
forward, he saw that the Crow wore a red shift trimmed 
with ermine — the insignia of a chief. The Crow carried a 
powder-horn and a flintlock gun. Both men had knives 
in their belts. 

But as the Crow saw Sitting Bull coming with his gun in 
hand and his shield before him, saw that trailing sash and 
that horned bonnet, of which he well knew the meaning, his 
heart was not so strong as it had been; He knew that his 
opponent must be a very brave man to wear those things. 

And he knew that Sitting Bull meant fight, for he was 
singing a Strong Heart song: 

1 Comrades, whoever runs away, 

He is a woman, they say; 

Therefore, through many trials, 

My life is short!’ 

Sitting Bull ran forward, faster than he ever ran again. 
He had only one shot in his muzzle-loader, and he intended 
to make it count. Very few of the Hunkpapa had guns in 
those days, mostly old flintlocks, and Sitting Bull was not 
yet the crack shot he afterward became. He ran right up 
to the Crow. 

When the Crow saw his enemy so near, he threw up his 
gun to shoot. Sitting Bull instantly dropped upon one knee, 
threw his shield before him, and took aim at the Crow. 
The Crow fired first. Sitting Bull felt his shield jump as the 
ball pierced it, felt the jolt and the pang of the wound it 
made in the sole of his left foot. The Crow was blotted 
from sight by the white smoke, but not before Sitting Bull 
had taken aim and pulled the trigger. He saw his enemy 
leap into the air and fall mortally wounded, shot through 
the body. Sitting Bull jerked his long knife from its 
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scabbard, and, limping forward, plunged it into "the heart 
of the Crow chief. 

The fall of their leader struck terror to the Crows, who 
retreated. Immediately, some of the Hunkpapa charged^ 
Long Horn counted the second coup on the man Sitting 
Bull had killed, Many Sacks the third. The men who 
counted coup on the Crow whose war-bonnet was tom were 
Loud Bear, Spotted Weasel, Thrown-on-Ground, and Red 
Fox (sometimes called Rattles). Scatters-Them, Running 
Hawk, and Wooden Gun struck the third Crow. 

Having fulfilled his vow by killing an enemy, Sitting Bull 
turned back, caught his horse, and rode off with the others. 
The bullet of the Crow chief had struck his left foot just 
beneath the toes and ploughed its way, straight back 
through the sole to the heel. It is known that this wound 
was treated with a medicine obtained from the Rees. 
Possibly Jumping Bull treated his son, as he was a good 
doctor and had formerly had a Ree wife, mother of Sitting 
Bull’s half-brother, Fool Dog. Whoever it was treated the 
wound made a botch of it, for when it healed, the sole of 
the foot contracted, and from that day Sitting Bull walked 
with a perceptible limp. The Hunkpapa never forgot his 
brave deed. Every time he took a step, his limp reminded 
them of the courage he had displayed in defending his 
comrades, 

When the" war-party got back to camp, they mourned for 
Paints Brown four days, and then asked permission from 
his relatives to hold a victory dance. This was granted, and 
there was a great celebration. Sitting Bull gave away the 
horses he had taken, but was unable to dance because of his 
wound. 

The Strong Hearts proposed to do great honor to their 
champion. Among them was a smaller club Dr society of 
picked young men known as the Midnight Strong Hearts. 
Whether they were so called because they met at night, or 
because they did their dirty work then, is not known. But 
they were the cream of the Strong Hearts, and they made 
Sitting Bull their leader. 
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There is one strange thing about this single combat with 
the Crow chief which no one can explain. 

The Hunkpapa made their shields round. They say that 
the sun is round, the moon is round, the earth is round, the 
sky is round like a bowl. So is the stem of everything that 
grows from the ground, and the body of everything that 
breathes. In fact, everything in the world is round — 
except the Rock. There is no straight line in Nature. 
Therefore it is clear that Wakan Tanka, the Great Mysteri¬ 
ous, likes round things: the circle is sacred. And so they make 
their tipis round, and pitch them in a circle. For the same''* 
reason they make their shields round. Round shields! pro¬ 
tected them better, they say. 

Now there v is no doubt that round shields did protect 
them better than those of other shapes, for the simple 1 
reason that a round object attracts the eye, and, when 
a man is shooting, is likely to attract his aim alsof It 
was a great advantage to have a shield which atj^racted 
enemy arrows — arrows which could not pierce it. 

But when firearms came into use — what a changll 
The shield attracted bullets also, just as it had arrows, and 
the shield could not stop the bullets! After the Indians had 
the thing all worked out, along came the white men and 
upset the apple-cart. Firearms put a terrific strain upon 
the science — or art — of the Sioux shaman. 

Now, as a rule, when a man’s shield, or other war-charm 
( wo-ta'we ) failed to protect"him, he simply threw it away 
and got another, either in a dream or by purchase. The 
Sioux warrior wanted results. If his shield failed him, he 
threw it away. But Sitting Bull, although his shield had * 
been pierced by a bullet, had allowed him to be wounded, ' 
crippled in fact, kept it — kept it until long after *his sur¬ 
render, when wars were at an end. This is something 
strange and unaccountable, which no one can explain.... 

The importance of this single combat was very great in 
Sitting Bull’s life. When the Sioux wish to say a thing is 
excellent of its kind, they say it is sha, red. The killing of 
the Crow chief — that was sha-sha, very red! A hundred 
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Hunkpapa were witnesses to Sitting Bull's single-handed 
courage, to his success; and among Indians, nothing 
t succeeds like success. 

The chieftaincy of the Strong Hearts made Sitting Bull 
responsible for the tribal hunting. And owing to. the 
steady decrease of buffalo, he was forced into wars of 
conquest, in order to win hunting grounds wide enough 
to maintain his hungry people. These hunting grounds 
had belonged for generations, perhaps centuries, ta-the 
Crows, Rees, Mandans, Hidatsa, Hohe, and Shoshoni. And 
for all that time the Sioux had been skirmishing with 
them, mostly for fun, without much change of base. But 
after Sitting Bull took command of the Strong Hearts, 
there was a sudden shifting of all these tribes. The Shoshoni 
fell back to Wind River and the mountains; the Hohe 
scuttled off to the country north of the Missouri River; the 
Crows (haying lost one third their number and all their 
horses) in 1864 cowered away yonder on Milk River and 
the Musselshell, enduring with what patience they could 
the persecutions of Piegans and Gros Ventres of the 
Prairie. The Mandans, Rees, and Hidatsa had long claimed 
all that great region between the Missouri River and the 
Little Missouri, clear down to the Big Cheyenne, and in 
1851 the Sioux had admitted this claim at Fort - Laramie. 
But by '64, these nations Were begging the Grandfather at 
Washington to buy their lands, on the novel plea that they 
themselves could not use them, as they dared not leave 
their fortified town to hunt, because of the Sioux! Not one 
of their delegation to the treaty of 1851 remained alive in 
’64. The Sioux had killed them all! 

Peaceful penetration was impossible among nations of 
such long-standing enmity. The Sioux needed their hunting 
grounds. War was the only solution, and .one very con¬ 
genial to the fighting spirit of the Hunkpapa. Sitting Bull 
and his fighters swept all those people out of the way. 
Having got the raw materials of his industry by war, he had 
only to steal good horses, buy guns and ammunition, 
properly organize his hunts, and see that successful hunters 
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shared their kill with the poor and helpless. He did this by 
means of his Strong Hearts. As the old men say, ‘He fed 
the whole nation.' 

Sitting Bull himself was a master hunter. He knew how 
to make good bows, good arrows, and more than once shot 
an arrow clear through a buffalo cow into the snow beyond. 
It has been estimated that the total ration of his camp 
amounted to about thirty-six hundred tons of meat every 
year — some thirty thousand buffalo. He was a crack shot, 
and took great care of his buffalo, ponies, which he trained 
to come at his call." Indeed, his success as a hunter, like 
his success in war, was firmly founded upon his fast horses. 

Yet there was more than skill and good equipment in 
his success. His attitude was correct. He thought of the 
animals he hunted as fellow creatures, many of them with 
keener senses and greater strength than his own. He was 
no game hog, no butcher. He thought it cruel to kill more 
than was necessary. The animals were his friends: wolves 
led him to game, knowing he would.share with them; birds 
gave warning when foes were about.' To have slaughtered 
these friends recklessly would have been black ingratitude, 
and he let them know how he felt about it. 

When he was stalking an elk, or when (his head wrapped 
in a gray kerchief, so as not to be seen on the skyline) he 
took aim at a fat antelope, he always had the correct 
formula .on his iips. Before his finger pressed the trigger, 
before his hand released the arrow, he would whisper, 
‘Grandfather, my^children are hungry. You were created 
for that. So I must kill you.’ And when he butchered, a 
part was offered to Wakan Tanka, Who had given it. 

Even long after his kill, he remembered the respect due 
these animal friends. For when he rode across the prairie 
with his young men, and came upon the Jbleaching skeletons 
of bison, where the Sioux had made g surround, he would 
dismount and turn the skulls to face the sun. ‘Friends,’ 
he would say, ‘we must honor these bones. These are the 
bones of those who gave their flesh to keep us alive last 
winter.’ 




CHAPTER V* 

BIG BROTHER 

There can be no truer friend or braver man than the American Indian of the 
better type. — Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1878. • . „ 

When the fall hunt was over and supplies laid in for that 
winter of '57, the young men began to grow restless,.and 
Stands-at-the-Mouth-of-the-River proposed a raid on the 
.Hohe, or Assiniboin Indians. The Hohe lived north of the 
Missouri River, in what is now Montana. The tribe had 
once been part of the Sioux nation, and spoke a dialect 
which Sitting Bull’s people could readily understand.. But 
for a long time now they had been bitter enemies. Sitting 
Bull’s rapid progress to-honor in the Strong Heart Society 
had not cooled his martial ambition. When Stands-at-the- 
Mouth-of-the-River offered the war-pip^ to him, he smoked 
it. Among others who volunteered were Swift Cloud, High 
Bear, and one'Bear Ribs (not the chief). 

They slipped away from camp and pushed north toward 
the mouth of the Yellowstone. The weather was cold, and 
Sitting Bull wore his white blanket coat with the hood or 
capote. He rode a bay horse and carried his lance. But he 
also took along his precious gun — the smoothbore with 
which he had shot the Crow chief. And he carried the 
horned bonnet with-ermine streamers, to wear when they 
attacked the enemy. 

Soon after the party left camp, it turned bitterly cold, 
and when they reached the IVfissouri River, they found it 
frozen hard, with a HgHt fall'of snow on the ice. They 
struck it below Poplar River, not far from where Fort 
Buford was afterward built. 

Right there they found a single tipi — one family — of 
Hohe, and immediately crossed on the ice to rub them out. 
The Sioux say that was just the luck of the Hohe: they 
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were always getting killed and captured, they never 
seemed to know how to take, care of themselves. 

When the poor Hohe saw the Sioux coming, they tried 
to run away. The mother caught up her baby and ran, 
dragging her small son by the hand. The father of the 
^ luckless family tried to stand off the Sioux with his bow, 

. and beside him stood a tall, weedy lad about eleven years, 
old, ready tb dp his best in defense of his family. 

In those days the Sioux had no more compunction about 
killing women and children of enemy nations in battle than 
an army aviator has when dropping bombs on a city. To 
kill a woman in the presence of her man was rated a brave 
deed. Every man of the Sioux had lost relatives to enemy 
arrows.. Their wars were personal, like a Kentucky feud; 
and they never ended. Because of the frequent truces for 
trading, it was easy to talk over old battles, and very 
often the warriors knew their opponents by name. Under 
such conditions there could be no lofty, impersonal chivalry 
in those wars. And so the Sioux war party struck out after 
the Hohe. 

In running across' the ice, the Sioux had got strung out. 
The first ones to arrive shot down the Hohe man and his 
woman, destroyed the baby, and put an arrow through the 
little boy, as he ran screaming away. In less time than it 
' takes to tell it, the four of them lay op the bloody snow, 

" their bodies full of feathered shafts. 

But the tall, weedy boy, aged eleven, though he saw his 
parents and brothers slain before his eyes, did not lose 
heart. He faced his enemies with his little bow and arrows, 
and shot at them until he had only one arrow left. Then 
the Sioux charged on him, counting the coup: first, Swift 
Cloud; second, Bear Ribs; third, High Bear; and last of all, 
Sitting Bull, who had arrived too late to -have a hand in 
killing the family. r 

The Hohe boy was surrounded by his enemies. His time 
had come. But he did not cry. As he looked" around at the 
hard, fierce faces of the Sioux, hot and excited by the run 
across the ice, by their recent kill, he had small hopes of 
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survival. Only one face there showed any gentleness — 
Sitting Bull's. The boy turned to him, called out, begging 
for mercy, ‘Big brother!’ 

Sitting Bull had no full brother. That cry, and the lad’s 
bravery, made instant appeal. Perhaps the gap left in his 
life by the recent loss of his first wife Scarlet Woman and 
their little son also counted at that moment. Sitting Bull 
took pity on the helpless, courageous Hohe boy, flung his 
arms about him, shielded him from the weapons of the 
Sioux. 

'Don't shoot him!’ he cried. ‘Don’t shoot! This boy is 
too brave to die. I have no brother. I take this one for my 
brother. Let him live.' 

But the warriors did not want to spare the boy. They 
were hot with battle, still panting from their pursuit of 
those hated enemies. They would not shoot while Sitting 
Bull held the lad in his arms, but some of them were deter¬ 
mined to kill him. He was a warrior, had tried to shoot 
thenf; why should they spare him? 

However, some of Sitting Bull’s friends intervened and 
kept on talking until the excited killers had time to cool 
off — which did not take long in that weather. At last all 
agreed to Sitting Bull’s request for the time being, and the 
matter was deferred until they should reach home. Sitting 
Bull mounted his horse, took the captive boy up behind 
him, and rode back withvthe others, southward. 

Because the Sioux beleve that the south wind brings 
sickness, they think of tiqbsouth as the land of death, and 
when a man is killed, theysay he Jras ‘gone south.’ No 
doubt the Hohe lad was well pleased to be going south 
horseback, and not as his “father and brothers had just 
done! 

When the war-party reached home, 1 it received the usual 
ovation. 

Of course, the faction led by No Neck opposed the 
adoption of the captive, as it opposed all that Sitting Bull 
wished.. But Circling Hawk and others stood together, and 
the adoption went through. Sitting Bull gave the boy 
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some nice new clothes, painted his face appropriately, and 
seated him in . his own tipi. Then he stepped out into the 
frosty air and invited all the important men in camp to a 
feast. When they had assembled, he announced that he was 
going to adopt this captive as his brother, because he was 
so brave, and because he had called Sitting Bull ‘brother.’ 
Sitting Bull then gave away horses in honor of this new 
member of his family. 

One of the old men present then delivered a speech on the 
obligations and duties of brother-friends :>The wish of one 
must be the law of the other: they must be one in thought 
and action. From that day, each must give preference to 
his brother before all mankind. Each must be willing to 
give anything to, or do anything for, the other. They must 
both pray and try to please the gods. Then the gods would 
give them success in forays against the enemy, and they 
would be enabled to steal horses and women from their 
foes. When they succeed^, the women would sing praise- 
songs in their honor, and when they made offerings to the 
Rock (the patron god of War), it would please the Earth 
and the Buffalo, and these two gods would give them in¬ 
dustrious women to bear them many children... ‘The 
Great Spirit will harden your shields and direct your 
arrows, and put breath into your war-horses when they get 
old. The Buffalo will provide you with plenty of robes and 
moccasins, you will have places of honor in the tents of 
your people, and when you die and “go south,’’ your spirits 
will not be found unworthy and compelled to wander 
homeless over the world_’ 

The lodge was crowded, and all around it stood a dense 
throng, trying to see what was going on inside. Those who 
could see beheld a boy, tall and weedy for his years, a boy 
about eleven years old, with a light complexion, who sat 
there silent in his new clothes arid face-paint. Sitting Bull 
served the feast and all ate together with the newly adopted 
member of the tribe. 

Some shook their heads over the matter, but their fears 
were groundless. For the captive boy grew into a strong, 
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brave, all-round man, a chunky warrior of medium height, 
laconic always, but good-humored, who in time was to 
become a chief of the Strong Hearts. During his lifetime he 
performed many brave deeds, was wounded in the hip in 
battle, and had horses shot under him. He remained loyal 
to the Sioux and to Sitting Bull until he died with him at 
last. 

The Hohe captive was so well treated that he had no 
wish to return to the Hohe camp, though his many relatives 
there tried to secure his release. He was well content to 
remain with his good brother, Sitting Bull. For this reason, 
Sitting Bull called him Stays-Back. Afterward, he was 
given the name of Sitting Bull’s father, Jumping Bull. On 
the agency rolls his name appears as Little A'ssiniboin. But 
he was also known as Ota Ktepi, Ptilled-Plenty or Killed- 
Often, for he was always striking the enemy. 

Sitting Bull’s adoption of this boy had several important 
results. In the first place, it brought a brave and honorable 
warrior into the Hunkpapa camp. Because of the fine 
character and success of the captive, Sitting Bull was en¬ 
couraged to spare others, and not a few persons owed their 
lives to this event. Moreover, this adoption, led, in later 
years, to a truce with the Hohe, which saved Sitting Bull’s 
life in perhaps the tightest corner he ever occupied, in 1875. 
Had Sitting Bull died then, he could never have assembled 
his warriors to fight Custer, and Custer might.have lived to 
be President of the United States. Few events in the life of 
Sitting Bull had such far-reaching effects as his protection 
of the Hohe lad that wintry day on the frozen Missouri, and 
because of this the year 1857 is known in the Hunkpapa 
Picture Calendar as the Winter-when-Killed-Often-was- 
Brought-Home. This deed was one of the most celebrated 
Sitting Bull ever performed. It appears in sketch number 5 
of his autobiography, and — after a recital of how Sitting 
Bull was wounded in battle — it is the first story about him 
the old men will tell you. They say it showed the heart of a 
great chief to spare that helpless enemy. 




CHAPTER VI 
THE ONE-MAN WOMEN 

About this time, Setting Bull made a double venture in 
matrimony. He'brought home a young woman named Light 
Hair. They were very happy — until he added a second 
wife to his household. Then things began to happen. The 
new wife’s name was Snow-on-Her, and there was nothing 
cold about her but her name. She quarreled with Light 
Hair from the first night. If Sitting Bull had been wiser,, he 
would have married sisters, like most men, for sisters were 
used to each other, and the younger sister usually-accepted 
with resignation her position of handmaiden to the first 
wife and concubine to her husband. But Sitting Bull was 
new to polygamous marriage, and made a mistake. Snow- 
on-Her would not act in a sisterly manner. She would not 
take orders from Light Hair, nor meekly go to bed by 
herself while her husband-snuggled under the buffalo robes 
ftdth Light Hair sacross the lodge, 

Snow-on-Her insisted on sharing their couch. They slept 
three in a bed'. 

A Sioux warrior always stripped to the breech-cloth 
before retiring, so that, if an enemy attacked in the night, 
he would be ready for the fight. And every time Sitting 
Bull turned in, he found himself lying flat on his back, with 
Snow-on-Her clinging fast to his arm and leg on one side, 
and Light Hair — not to be outdone — clinging to his arm 
and leg on the other. Neither one would yield her place or 
permit him. to face the other woman.! Sitting Bull com¬ 
plained that he never got a good night's sleep after Snow- 
on-Her came to his tipi. He had to lie on his back all night, 
and m the morning his muscles would be so cramped and 
sore that he could hardly walk. Sometimes he would wait 
until both the women were asleep, and then try to free 
himself and stealthily turn over. But when he did so, one 
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of the women would be sure to waken, and begin to tug, 
and thhn the other would be aroused and pull him the other 
way, and there he was — flat on his back again. 

This was bard to bear. Sitting Bull liked’peace and quiet. 
He always insisted upon the decencies and proprieties of 
domestic life. He did not readily lose his temper, and was 
apt to be sympathetic with human frailty. When Snow- 
on-Her began to nag and. quarrel' and make trouble! he 
remonstrated with her. He told her it was the custom of 
her people that the first wife should rule. It had always been 
so.' She came to his lodge as the second wife knowingly, and 
now she ought to be content with her position. The first 
wife was the chief of the lodge, would always be so. But 
Snow-on-Her would not listen: she had no ears. She cared 
nothing for the customs of her people: she raised Cain from 
morning till night. And hell hath no fury like a jealous 
Indian woman. 

Sitting Bull was very much annoyed by the turn things 
were taking: they were going from bad to worse. When he 
was away from home, he worried for fear Snow-on-Her 
might whip out her knife and stab Light Hair. And when 
he came in, tired from the day’s hunt, he found his lodge 
boiling over with quarrels, scoldings, tears, and tantrums. 
And even darkness brought no relief: he could not sleep of 
nights. 

Snow-On-Her was determined to get rid of Light Hair. 
She began to slander her behind her back, and accused her 
of being intimate with other men. Snow-on-Her stopped 
at nothing. The camp was soon humming with her slanders, 
and at last some kind friends of Light Hair brought her the 
story. 

Light Hair was outraged, Everyone was saying she was 
a bad woman, an adulteress. And the punishment for un¬ 
faithful >wives was severe. Something had to be done about 
it. She waited until Sitting Bull went off for the day. Then 
she called in an old woman who had lived with one man all 
her life. She explained the case, gave the old woman a 
present to get her help, and the two of them carried several 
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kettles of food out into the middle of the camp circle. There 
they dug,a shallow hole in the groundi and* in it laid a gun, • 
a knife, and an arrow. Light Hair intended to vindicate her 
honor then and there. 

When all was ready, the old Wopian stood up, and facing 
the east, the south, the west, and the north in turn, shoutfed 
her announcement to the whole-camp: ‘Light Hair’s body 
has been enjoyed by one man only. Let all women who can 
say as much come here and eat.’ 

Soon all the one-man women in camp had gathered about 
the weapons in the hole, and among them, of course, ' 
Snow-on-Her. She £ould. not be absent: it was an anxious 
time for her. And surrounding the circle of women, shoulder 
to shoulder, a dense throng of males — all the men in 
-camp, in.fact — stood packed arid staring. 

Then the old woman got up and said: ‘ If any man present 
has-known any of these women, let him come forward and 
point her out. Let him take up the arrow, the knife, and 
the gun^ and take his oath on them. If he swears falsely 
such a weapon will kill him.’ 

_ Nobody came forwar d. Light Hair’s honor was not im- -<■ 

peached. She turned fiercely upon the woman who had 
tried to ruin her, this rebellious concubine who had slan¬ 
dered her behind her back. ‘You have thrown lies against 
me,’ she said. ‘If you spoke truth, where is the man who 
was intimate with me? Who is he? Produce him, and let 
him swear to your story.’ 

The ring of packed, staring faces never stirred. The. 
silence was tense, electric. Light Hair stood there, facing"-' 
her rival, waiting. Snow-on-Her had nothing to say. 
Drawing her robe over her head, she pushed through the 
jeering crowd, and fled. With cries of contempt, the one-: 
man women ran after her, pelting her with buffalo chips 
until she was outside the circle of tents. Then they returned 
triumphant and dined with great content. 

This scandal annoyed Sitting Bull, though he was glad 
his wife’s honor had been publidjy vindicated. Yet one 
thing was certain: there could be no peace in his lodge after 
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that if Snow-on-Her remained there. When she came 
snealcing back to the tent, He told her to go home to her 
parents. 

A person who had not the sense to recognize lawful 
superiors was to him simply ridiculdus, like that jealous 
woman. Sitting Bull’s wife must be above ridicule. 

That night he slept soundly. 


./ 
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CHAPTER VII 

JUMPING BULL HAS THE TOOTHACHE 

It was June, and Sitting Bull’s band was in camp on the 
headwaters of the Cannonball River. Their tipis — rak¬ 
ishly tilted cones, with smoke-browned tops and gaudy, 
" painted flanks -if- stood in a circle on the grassy flat beside 
the stream. AliWside each tipi stood its stacked travois, 
its rack for drying meat, its outdoor kitchen of willow 
boughs. There theehildren romped, the women worked 
and gossiped, and the yoiing men gambled, or — grave as 
statues — muffled in their blankets to their steady eyes, 
shyly stared at the girls. All about, on the prairie, grazed 
the Hunkpapa ponies, the wealth of the nation. 

One day someone saw two Crow Indians skulking about 
in the neighborhood, but before the alarm could be given 
and the fighters called out, these Crows had vanished. 
—Perhaps-they were scouts sent outin advance - of some larger 
party. Such things happened often, and but few of the 
Hunkpapa paid any heed. Least of all did Jumping Bull, 
Sitting Bull’s father, care what the Crows were doing. 
Day and night he sat in his tipi, rocking with agony. fHe 
had a raging toothache, and none of the many remedies 
known to the Sioux could stop the pain. He sat there, 
holding his jaw, wishing his time had come. He was getting 
old now, and his teeth had begun to trouble him. 

Two days later, the pain was worse than ever. ! But the 
Hunkpapa were breaking camp to start off to the north¬ 
west and Jumping Bull had to go along. They were headed 
along the eastern flank of Rainy Butte, that great land¬ 
mark near the eastern boundary of Slope County, North 
Dakota. Rainy Butte is almost a mountain,, so long, in 
fact, that now there is a town at each end of it. It was 
named Rainy Butte because it rained almost every time 
the Hunkpapa camped there. 
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It was fine, sunny weather that morning, good for travel¬ 
ing, but so warm that it made people lazy. The Hunkpapa 
were slow in getting started. The women furled the white 
tents, lowered the lodge-poles, threw their dubbers and 
bags and parfleches, their children and puppies, into the 
family travois behind the old sore-backed nag, and moved 
out on the trail to the northwest. They formed a long 
straggling line as they strung out across the prairie, the 
horses of each family running in a bunch together, the 
women and children riding the plodding "pack-horses, or 
afoot. On the flanks and in rear, groups of men -jogged 
.along, joMag and laughing. Two boys were in the lead. 

Suddenly, without warning, over the nearest swell of the 
green prairie fifty Crows came pelting at the gallop, fast 
as their war-horses could run. The ground thumped like 
a drum to the beat of two hundred hooves, the sunlight 
flashed from steel lance-heads, bright and keen, from the 
garish war-paint on those naked bodies, from the flaring 
splotches of color on the spotted ponjes. The long tail of 
the Crow leader’s war-bonnet trailed behind him like some 
strange__feather-mane.—On they camey|cutting across the 
head of the Sioux column. ' ’ * '£ 

At the same moment the war-whoop, like the quick 
rattle of a machine-gun, pulsated- upon the startled ears of 
the dawdling Hunkpapa, raising prickles along their spines. 

Instantly all was confusion. Pack-horses balked and 
reared as the women grabbed at their lariats. Dogs got in 
everybody’s way. Women were wailing and crying, or sing¬ 
ing Brave-Heart songs for their men. Children squalled. 
Above all this din could be heard tffe high voices of the 
old men, telling the women not to run, to get together on 
the ridge and hold the horses there.. The young'men were 
gathering to resist the attack. 

But before they could do anything, the Crows had cut 
off the two boys in the lead, had struck one of them down 
in plain sight of the Hunkpapa. The Crow attack was 
swift and sudden, they outnumbered the Sioux, and they 
had the enormous advantage of complete surprise. 
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Probably these Crows had come to steal horses, but, 
finding their enemies on the^ move, had recklessly charged 
them, trusting to superior numbers. Now it is one thing to 
steal horses from a sleeping camp, and quite another to 
charge upon the same camp in daylight when all the young 
men are awake and armed and in the saddle. This fact the 
Crows were soon to have rammed home to them. But at 
first the Hunkpapa attack, made by two separate groups 
of men, was not effective. The Crows gave ground slowly, 
retreating toward Cedar Creek. 

One of these Crows, finding himself hard pressed, turned 
back to stand them off. But Swift Hawk swooped upon 
him, and, reining up his pony, knocked him out of the 
saddle and killed him. At his heels rode Little Elk, Chief 
Running Antelope, and Chasing Crow, counting their 
coups in turn. The Sioux warriors rode down the field like 
a polo team, one behind another, club or lance in hand. 
This Crow, the first to fall, had a lump on his neck, prob¬ 
ably a goitre. 

After he fell, the other Crows began to run. Their lead- 

not hold them. Bird-Claw-Necklace himself turned to 
fly, bringing up the rear. But as he plunged on toward the 
creek, his horse stepped in a gopher hole, stumbled, and 
threw him. Regaining his feet, he could see the Sioux close 
upon him. 

Bow in hand, he reached quickly for his arrows. But 
the quiver was empty. In the excitement of the battle he 
had used them all, or perhaps they had fallen out while he 
was racing away. There he was, unhorsed, unarmed, and 
the yelling Hunkpapa were almost on top of him. He 
knew he had seen his last sunrise. Tears rolled down his 
cheeks, and he wailed and cried like a woman. 

The Hunkpapa sometimes spared a brave man, but they 
had‘no heart at all for a coward. Like an avalanche they 
were all over Bird-Claw-Necklace and cut him down. 
Sitting Crow hit him first, then Knocks-Them-Down, 
Knife Chief, and Two Eagles. 
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In this running fight, however, one brave Crow faced the 
Hunkpapa and stood thejm off. He rode back and forth on 
his war-horse, with rifle ready, and nobody dared go near 
him. Just then Jumping Bufl/vSitting Bull’s father, came 
riding along. He was now getting on, a pretty old m|n. 
His hair was streaked with gray, and his legs and arm| jvere 
a little shrunken. He was too old to be fighting hand-to- 
hand with a young man. But when he saw those Hunkpapa 
hanging back, afraid to jump that lone Crow, he showed a 
last flash of the fighting spirit which has made his family 
world-famous. He spoke to the timid Hunkpapa. 

‘Leave that Crow to me,’ he cried. ‘Last night I had a 
terrible toothache, and I wished -1 was dead. Now my 
chance has come. I have longed for such a day.’ 

At once , the old man started for the Crow. When the 
Crow saw him coming, he jumped off his horse and stood 
waiting. Jumping Bull, now also afoot, ran forward, an 
arrow on his bow-string. But before he could loose it/- the 
Crow shot him in the shoulder. The old man had to drop 
his bow. _ 

For~aIl that/ Jumping Bull did not stop. He was no 
woihan. The wound did not delay him a moment. He ran 
to close quarters. > . 

The Crow’s gun was empty. He ,whipped out his butcher- 
knife. 

Seeing this, Jumping. Bull reached for his own knife. 
But the knife-sfieath had slipped around behind him, it lay 
flat on his back. His fumbling old fingers could not find 
it, and before he could shift, his belt and grab the hilt, the 
Crow was on him, stabbed the old man above the collar¬ 
bone. 

After that, Jumping Bull had no chance to recover his 
knife. The Crow grabbed him by his gray hair, stabbed 
him again and again in the breast and side. Still Jumping 
Bull struggled with bare hands against his strong young 
adversary, while the spiritless Hunkpapa stood still and 
looked on. 

Many Horses, coming up just then, rushed forward to 
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rescue the old man. But it was too late. ‘Before he could get 
there, Jumping Bull sank to his knees. The Crow plunged 
his knife into the top of the old man's head, and he toppled 
over, snapping the knife-blade as he fell. The Crow pushed 
him aside, mounted his horse, and was gone. 

Someone told Sitting Bull that' his father was being 
killed over yonder, and he came racing on his swift war- 
horse. Too late. There lay his father, his withered limbs 
all awry, the broken knife-blgde sticking out of his skull, 
his gray hair dabbled with ’blood. And the Hunkpapa had 
let the man who had done this'get clean away! 

But Sitting Bull saw him going, raced after him, over¬ 
took him, lanced him, killed him. Then, jumping from 
his horse, he whipped out his’knife and. cut the body of, his 
enemy to pieces. His heart was hot that day. 

After that, the Hunkpapa, angry and ashamed, charged 
the Crows t . yelling like devils, and chased them thirty 
miles. Now at last their blood was up; they cared nothing 
for the odds agjainst them. The sun shone hot oh their 
bare, sweating bpdies, their horses, were all in a lather. As 
the-day--advanced,-it-grew-hotter-and-kottefr-six'good 
horses died that morning from overheating. But ten' Crows 
fell on the prairie; while the great ridge of Rainy Butte, 
with its abrupt end, cut the $ky with a long, slanting 
stroke, like a broken knife-rblade. 

Pretty Weasel killed the next Crow to fall. Thunder 
Hawk and White-Bordered-Tail counted th.eir coups on 
him. The next Crow fell by the hand of Shoots-Walking, 
who also claimed the second coup before anybody else 
could get there. Gives-Goose and Little Tusk struck this 
enemy after. Red Feather counted two coups in this fight, 
and others were garnered by No Neck, Chief Loud-Voiced- 
Hawk, Grindstone, and Running Against. Crawler, Gall, 
Two Bears, Red Fox, Brown Thunder, and Lame Deer were 
also active in this battle. 

Sitting Bull, thirsting for the blood of those, who had 
killec^his father, pursued them so closely and fought so 
recldessly that at last Jiis friends compelled him. to turn 
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back, saying that the danger was too great. Two Hunkpapa 
had already been killed: Makes-the-Enemy (father of « 
Francis Fast Horse), and Running-Close, who was dying of * 

' his wounds. At the end of thirty miles, the' Sioux turned 
back, worn out, riding* their heaving, lathered ponies. 

. When the Crow warriors fled, they left behind them 
thre6 women and a baby boy. The boy rode in his cradle, 
slung from the tall horn of his mother’s rawhide saddle. 
When the women saw that they were cut off from their 
husbands, they made for the creek and tried to get away. 

Feather Mane was the first of,the Sioux to see them. 

He let out a yell and raced to count the coup. White Black¬ 
bird and Chief White Buffalo were right on his heels, 
Cloud Shield was fourth. All these struck the first woman 
they came to. The second woman, running away as fast as 
she could, was struck-by Magpie Eagle, Bear Tooth (some¬ 
times called Dry Bones), Feather Mane, and White Black¬ 
bird. Four others claimed these women as captives. The 
first woman was claimed by Water Carrier, the second by 

Looking Elk ( Mose s Old Bull’s grand-unclel,. and the third- 

by Long Horns. Old Crow took the baby boy, cradle and 

afl. V ^ 

The men who owned the captives were very bitter about 
the killing of Sitting Bull’s father. They determined to kill 
the captive women and the child. 

Pretty soon, here came Sitting Bull through the camps, 
wailing and crying for his father. Tears streamed cjown his 
face, his hair was loose in mourning, and he had thrown 
away, his comfortable clothing and was wearing old rags, 
barefoot. The Hunkpapa stood watching him, indignant 
and full of sympathy, almost ready to cry. themselves. 
Sitting Bull was their friend, everybody liked him, and it 
cut them to the heart to see his distress. They were more 
determined than ever to destroy those captives.’ 

Sitting Bull came and stood before his people. He had 
heard about these captives, and suspected what they were 
thinking. 

‘If you have hidden these captives for my sake, it is 
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not right,’ he said. 'Treat them well, and let them live. 
My father was a man, and death is his.’ 

Sitting Bull knew that these women had lost husbands 
and brothers in this fight, that they were lonesome and 
grief-stricken. He felt the sarne^just as they did: he knew 
exactly how they felt. And so he took pity on them, since 
they were women. 

Jumping Bull was buried with the other dead Sioux on 
the north bank of Cedar Creek, where the ridge and the 
butte make a valley, no very great way from .the town of 
Lemmon, South Dakota. Sitting Bull became head of his 
family. 

When four days of mourning had elapsed, he gave per¬ 
mission to hold a victory dance over the Crows they had 
killed. A special song was ^composed for this dance of 
triumph, and because the Crow leader, Bird-Claw-Neck¬ 
lace, had wept and wailed like a woman, the black-face 
warriors and their women stamped and sidled all night 
long to the taunting chorus : 1 Crows cried! Crows cried!’ 

At the enfi nf_summer. Swift Bull, Carrie s-the-Prairi g- 
CHIcken, and Wide Skirt brought horses and took the Crow 
captives home again. The Sioux gave these women a num¬ 
ber of good horses, in fulfillment of Sitting Bull’s wish, when 
they went away. No doubt these Crow women had many 
romantic tales to tell when they returned from their pleas¬ 
ant captivity in the Hunkpapa camp. 


CHAPTER VIII 

KILLDEER MOUNTAIN 

When the Civil War broke out, the fur traders (most of 
whom were Southern sympathizers) tried to get the Teton 
Sioux to make war upon the Union. They said that the 
Grandfather at Washington was weak, and helpless, and 
about to be destroyed; and the fact that his promises and 
threats made at Fort Laramie in ’51 and at Fort Pierre in 
*56 had never been fulfilled lent color to their story. The 
Western (Teton) Sioux, however, though they had many 
grievances, refused to be stampeded into war; all they 
asked was to be let alone. Nevertheless, there was much 
jealousy in their hearts against the chiefs arbitrarily ap¬ 
pointed by General ‘ White Beard ’ Harney in ’56, and as 
these paper chiefs had never received the backing of white 
4 roopsr-they-eould-no—longer—control—the ir discon t en t ed - 
people* For eleven years they had kept the peace and made 
their pledges good. But now they found themselves in a 
hopeless minority, and could do so no longer. Accordingly, in 
'62, when their agent came up-river, they met him at Fort 
Pierre, and with many expressions of regret formally re¬ 
pudiated their part of the broken treaties, renounced their 
agreements, and refused to accept the annuities he had 
brought for them. The agent kept at them, however, and at 
last Bear Ribs or Side-of-Bear (the head chief named by 
Harney) gave in and took the payments due his own small 
band. Bear Ribs did this under protest, declaring that his 
action endangered his own life and the lives of all his fol¬ 
lowers. He was right; within a few days some Sans Arc 
Sioux, who had vowed to have the blood of this ‘traitor’ to 
the nation, came to Fort Pierre and shot the chief’s saddle- 
mule. When he came out to see what was done, One-that- 
Limps shot him from the shelter of a tipi. The Peace Party 
died with Bear Ribs; henceforth what we may call the 
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National Party-led by Four Homsvand Sitting Bull was 
dominant among the Teton Sioux and within ninety days, 
the sorely-tried Eastern (Santee) Sioux perpetrated the 
Minnesota Massacre, and thus involved the whole Sioux 
Nation in hostilities. v 

Sitting Bull, far to the West, had no hand in the troubles 
in Minnesota. But in June, ’63, when General H. H. Sibley 
attacked his hunting party of Western Sioux, who had been 
driven by the drouth to hunt east of the Missouri River, he 
retaliated by skirmishing with Sibley’s wagon train near 
Apple Creek, and ran off a mule under fire. (See sketch No. 
14 of his Picture Autobiography.) Nevertheless, he did not 
consider himself at weir with the whites; he went westward 
and continued his hunting peaceably. 

In midsummer', ’64, Sitting Bull’s people were camped 
above the mouth of the Little Missouri, not far from the 
Hunting-Ground-Where-They-Killed-the-Deer, now known 
as the Killdeer Mountains. Pretty soon other bands of 
Sioux joined the camp, until there were hundreds of lodges, 
and nearly every tribe of-Tetons was represented. One of 
the Oglala, a.man named Brings-Plenty,,.had a captive 
white wonjan with him. It was reported that, the soldiers 
were coming up the Missouri — thousands of them — and 
that on the Little Cheyenne thre% Cut-Head Sioux had 
killed one of the soldiers who wandered away from the main 
body. Afterward, the soldiers had caught and killed these 
young men, and had cut off their heads and stuck them up on 
poles! It looked as if the soldiers meant to kill all the Sioux. 

While the Tetons were discussing these things, here came 
a bunch of Eastern Sioux (Yanktonais and -Santees), and 
pitched their lodges near Sitting Bull’s camp. Sitting Bull’s 
nephew, Bull-Standing-with-Cow, was then a lad of four¬ 
teen winters, and had heard that the soldiers were chasing 
the SanteSs and Yanktonais. He thought these people 
might be the ones they were after, but was not sure. It was 
the first time any Yanktonais or Santees had come to his 
uncle’s camp, and the boy was timid about going among 
them, because they were perfect strangers. 
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A day or two after these strangers arrived in camp, some 
young men returned from a hunt and said that soldiers 
were coming. • The chiefs sent out scouts, and the whole 
camp moved back into the hills. The women pitched the 
tipis on a flat part-way up the mountain,,where a big 
spring came out and made a fine pond of good water. This 
flat was at the mouth of a canyon, and all around were 
wooded ravines and breaks. The people hoped they would 
be safe there. Sitting Bull’s own people had no desire for 
war with the soldiers. They were almost without ammuni¬ 
tion, even for the few old flintlocks they had. Sitting Bull 
considered himself at peace with the white soldiers: he had 
no quarrelKwith them. 

When tne scouts came back, the herald announced: 
‘Soldiers are coming close, and will be here tomorrow.’ 

Next morning, the lad Bull-Standing-with-Cow went out 
to water and herd the family horses. Whjle the horses 
were drinking, he heard a disturbance at the camp. So he 
drove the ponies back to camp, and sure enough he heard 
them sayingr^he soldiers-are^here now,’ 

Four Homs and Sitting Bull caught up their war r horses, 
and the boy (who had never seen a battle) mounted his 
pony also. Sitting Bull selected a fine sorrel, a fast horse 
recently purchased from some Canadian Indians, whom he 
had met out hunting. He had. paid many robes for this 
animal, which was very fast. He had his gun and a quiver 
full of arrows. The boy had only a bow. The three of them 
rode out with other Sioux to the top of a hill. The soldiers 
were coming from the southeast. 

Then they could see a whole army of soldiers coming: a 
long line a mile wide of men on foot, bunches of horsemen 
following them, and behind these a string of wagons — or 
cannon. The Sioux waited, and as the soldiers came near, a 
„man named Long "Dog yelled out: ‘Let me go close to them. 

If they shoot at me, we will then all shoot at the soldiers.’ 
Long Dog had a charm, he was with a ghost, and nobody 
could kilL him. He wanted to find out whether the sq(diers ‘ - 
were coming to fight, or not. 
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Long Dog charged toward the line of advancing soldiers, 
and when he got close, he turned and raced along across 
their front. He gave them a chance to shoot first, and they 
did: they began the war. They all shot at him, but he was 
invulnerable, bullet-proof, and was. not hit. When the 
other Sioux saw the soldiers shooting at Long Dog, they' 
began to shoot back. Long Dog returned to his own line 
on the hilltop. 

After a few minutes, Long Dog prepared to show off his 
power a second time. Bull-Standing-with-Cow was burning 
up with ambition to qualify as a warrior. And when Long 
Dog started to repeat his ride along the front of the enemy, 
the boy followed on his fleet pony. The soldiers all took a 
shot at the two of them, but neither was hit, and they rode 
back to theh comrades on the hill, unscathed. Sitting Bull 
was proud of his nephew's bravery. He was glad the boy 
had taken this chance to show his courage. ' 

While the Tetons were displaying their courage on horse¬ 
back, the Yanktonais and San tees took cover in a ravine, 
naturally following the tactics of that forest warfare to 
which they had been bred. When soldiers came near, these 
men would shoot, and hit one or two. This ambush was on 
the left (east) end of the Sioux line. But as soon as the 
white men .saw what was going on there, some cavalry 
charged these snipers, and killed about thirty of them. 
Forest tactics were no good in Plains country. 

These thirty Yanktonais and San tees were about all the 
Indians killed that day, though the military estimate was 
much larger. General Sully was much criticized for having 
attacked Indians who had had no hand in the Minnesota 
Massacre. But as a matter of fact, it so happened that he 
caused most loss among the very ones he was after. 

As the troops advanced, the Sioux fell back toward their 
camp. Shell-fire and good rifles were too much for men 
armed only with bows, lances, clubs, and old muskets. Sit¬ 
ting Bull had never seen troops fight before, and he had 
never heard such a lot of guns at one time. The cannon, 
which shot so far — and ‘shot twice’ 1 — was a strange puz- 
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zle to the Indians. Yet the Tetons stood up to the troops in ' 
a way that made General Sully overestimate their numbers 
by fifty per cent. 

On one flank there was a skirmish. Some Sioux swept - 
down on the soldiers and Brackett’s cavalry charged to turn 
them back. The Sioux, following their usual hit-and-run tac¬ 
tics, like so many flying aces sped back again, and the soldiers ' 
chased them a long way. Another bunch of Sioux gathered 
behind a hill" saw them coming, got ready, ahd when they 
approached, whipped up their ponies and charged. The 
cavalry wheeled and retreated at a run, but the Sioux ponies ■ 
were fast and fresh, the Sioux overtook, the troopers, and 
pulled several from their saddles. This action nearly ended 
in disaster for the soldiers. Though unable to face the can¬ 
non, the Sioux were first-class fighters in a m 61 de. When the 
soldiers had gone, the Sioux went back to their hilltop again. 

Meanwhile, the women in the camp were preparing to 
pull out. In that camp was a man called The-Man-Who- 
Never-Walked, a cripple from birth. His twisted, shrunken 
limbs had never be en an y_gQQcL;-hecoulcLnotgO-on-the r war— 
path like other young men. But his heart was thaTof a 
bear, full of strong courage. And now, when he saw the sol¬ 
diers coming right to camp, and the shells dropping among 
the tipis, he knew his chance had come. He told them to put" 
him into the basket of a travois, or drag, and carry him out 
to the battle-field. He wished to play the part of a man, like 
other men, before he died. 

The Sioux about Sitting Bull were sitting on their horses 
on the hHltop, watching the battle, when there came a man 
from the camp, singing, and leading a cream-colored horse 
with a drag tied to its saddle. In the basket of the drag was 
the cripple with the heart of a bear. When the man reached 
the Sioux line, he stopped his song, and called out: ‘This 
man has been a cripple all nis life; he has never gone to war. 
Now he asks to be put into this fight and killed. He prefers 
to die by a bullet, since he cannot be of any use.’ 

The Sioux warriors looked at the shrunken, twisted limbs 
huddled in the basket, and Sitting Bull spoke jup: ‘That is 
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perfectly all right. Let him die in battle, if he wants to.’ 

Sitting Bull's heart was full that day. He was proud of 
his nation. Even the helpless were eager to do battle in de¬ 
fense of their people. 

So they whipped up the cream-colored. horse, and the 
cripple in the basket of the drag sped away, trying to guide 
the animal with long reins made of lariats. He could use his 
arms a little, but he had no weapons. Away went the horse, 
dragging that strange chariot, galloping straight toward the 
line of soldiers. The Sioux on the hilltop were' watching. 

All at once, down went the horse, shot dead. The-Man- 
Who-Never-Walked was thrown from the drag, and sat fac¬ 
ing the'soldiers, singing his death-song.” That song 1 soon 
ended, for he could not dodge the bullets. The soldiers 
killed him. Later, as they advanced" and came upon his 
body, they were astonished to find that this man who had 
charged them alone so bravely was only a helpless cripple^. 
So Hied The-Man-Who-Never-Walked, known- also as 
Bear’s Heart, because of his dauntless courage. 

By this time the soldiers were getting close to the camp, 
and the Sioux made a determined stand to cover the retreat 
of their women and children. Sitting Bull and the Tetons 
had relied upon the advice of Inkpaduta and his Santees in 
selecting the camp-ground in the hills, for the Tetons had 
had no experience in fighting soldiers, and Inkpaduta was 
hero of half a dozen battles. Cavalry, it was true, could not 
get at the camp: but here canie all the cavalry-men on foot, 
with rifles. And so the word was passed to the' women to 
save what they could and get out up the Canyon. Horses 
and ,dogs were being^packed up, some of the tents were 
down, when the batteries opened upon the camp with all 
their power. Then all was confusion, and the terrified 
women scuttled away with what they could gather up, 
while the boys herded the horses before them and old men * 
harangued amid the bursting shells. Children cried, the dogs 
were under everybody’s feet, mules balked, and pack-h©Bjes 
took fright at the shell-fire or snorted at the drifting Smoke 
of battle behind them. The captive white woman, Fanny 
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Kelly, was hustled along with the others through the parch¬ 
ing heat and djist, and has ieft a vivid .account of the flight 
of the ^omen into the hills. 

J^g^Srflftiile, ihe soldiers charged upon the Sioux around 
f’Sitti^g 'Bull. The Sioux fell back, and as they retreated, 
^Jumping Bull's! horse was hit. At almost the same instant, 
Sitting Bull’s uncle, Four Homs, called out, ‘I am shot!’ 
but fiffanaged to stay on his horse. 

Sitting Bull took his uncle’s Horse by the bridle and led 
him out of the field of fire. Then he^ examined the wound. 
The ball had hit Four Horns in the ribs behind and was still 
in his body. Four Horns said he could feel the lead in his 
body, it hurt him so. Sitting Bull could not locate it, and 
had to let it be. He generally carried some of his father’s 
remedies with him on the warpath, and now he applied 
first-aid to his uncle’s wound. Then he bandaged it, and 
gave Four Horns something to drink. Afterward, he and his 
nephew led Four Horns back to camp. Four Horns was able 
to ride. 

It was near the middle of the day when the three of them 
left the fight, and as the^y went back, they found that the 
camp had gone. Many of the tipis wfere still standing, still 
full of everything the Indians owned — buffalo robes, 
tanned hides of elk and antelope, tons of dried meat and 
dried fruits prepared against the coming winter. The tra-' 
vois were still stacked together in rigid pyramids, the sad¬ 
dles still hung on the racks. Here and there a pony re¬ 
mained restlessly pacing about the picket to which it was 
tied, and puppies whined f-rom their miniature tipis. Hun¬ 
dreds of lost dogs skulked about through the deserted vil¬ 
lage. >1. 

Indian women and children were likely to fall into panic 
when .the.soldiers came: the soldiers were apt to do crazy 
things, it was said. Yet, although the women had fled in 
panic, the men covered their flight in good order, alid gave 
way deliberately, contesting every foot of the way from 
ravines and hilltops, saving all their wounded. When the 
troops tried to follow them into the hills, they were soon 
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taught the folly of the attempt, and fell back to the cap¬ 
tured village. 

The Sioux did pot have to retreat far. It was only ten 
miles to the place where Sitting Bull, when he got in, about 
sunset, found his people encamped. Even the women had 
suffered no harm from the troops. The only casualty during 
their flight was an old woman killed by a bear, which rushed 
upon her from some bushes along the trail. 

That night, the Sioux attacked the troops and killed two 
soldiers. Next day, while the soldiers were burning the 
abandoned camp, some of the Tetons tried to make peace; 
showing a white flag. But Colonel R. N. McLaren, who was 
in command of the work of destruction, ‘didn't know what 
it meant,’ and paid it no heed. Having destroyed every¬ 
thing in the camp, including hundreds of dogs, he set fire to 
the surrounding forests. 

After this ba ttle of Killdeer Mountain, July 28, 1864, the 
Sioux Scattered. Inkpaduta took his unpopular gang, which 
had caused all this trouble^and went off eastward toward 
Dog’s Den, where General Sully tried, and failed, to catch 
him. The Hunkpapa went off by themselves, while the 
Minniconjou an^,Sans Arcs camped on Thick Timber River 
(the Little Missouri), not far from the site,of tfie present 
town of Medora. .,<■ . 




CHAPTER IX 

THE BATTLE OF THE BADLANDS 

One night soon after^ runners came to Sitting Bull from the 
Sans Arc camp, and asked the Hunkpapa to come and help 
them fight the soldie'rs again. They said that the afternoon 
before, the soldiers had made camp on the flat by the river, 
and when the Sans Arcs were looking at them from the top 
of the bluff, the soldiers had shot at them with their big 
guns. It looked as if the soldiers were trying to follow thfe 
Sioux wherever they went. Would Sitting Bull come and 
help fight them? 

Sitting Bull went out into the camp circle of tents, each 
glowing like a big taper lantern in the summer night. ‘Sad¬ 
dle up; saddle up! We are going to fight the soldiers again.’ 

Then the Hunkpapa rode off to the Sans Arc camp, and 
next day there was quite a battle at the crossing of the Little 
Missouri. From the crossing on, the Sioux kept after the 
soldiers all the way to the Yellowstone, where the steam¬ 
boats were waiting with supplies. The soldiers were in des¬ 
perate haste'to reach the Yellowstone. They were on quar¬ 
ter rations; drouth and grasshoppers had consumed the for¬ 
age all along the route. The wagons could hardly be 
dragged through the terrible badlands they had to ‘cross, 
and there was no water but alkali, and little of that. Two 
thousand men were strung out over three or four miles of 
twisted trail. Hundreds of horses and mules starved and 
died in the Flat-Top Butte country. Sitting Bull’s warriors 
no longer dreaded the troops, if — indeed — they ever had. 
It was sure now that in rough country everything was in the 
Indians’ favor. The Sioux retreat from Killdeer Mountain 
was a holiday jaunt compared to Sully’s ‘advance’ on the 
Yellowstone. 

In one of these fights, Sitting Bull’s warriors drove the 
soldiers up a dry canyon. The fight began in the late after- 
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noon, and the Sioux kept bn fighting all night. While the 
Sioux were shooting across at the soldiers, someone among 
the soldiers called out to them, speaking in their own lan¬ 
guage: ‘We want to know what Indians you are?’ 

I Sitting Bull’s powerful voice replied: ‘We are Hunkpapa, 
Sans Arcs, Minniconjou, Yanktonais, and others... Who 
are you?’ , 

Back came that voice; ‘We are some Indians with the 
soldiers. One of us is badly hurt — shot through the arm. 
An Indian named Stuck-in-the-Mud is the one shot in the 
arm. Most of these white boys are starving and thirsting to 
death. Just stay around, and they will all be dead.’ 

Sitting Bull smiled to his comrades, as they listened. It 
was clear that' the Yankton Sioux scouts with the troops 
had despaired of their lives, and wished to make friends with 
the other Sioux. But he yelled back: ‘Why have you come 
with these soldiers? We have to kill you, too, and let you 
thirst to death. You have no business with the soldiers. 
The Indians here want no fights with white men. Why is it, 
the whites come to fight with us, anyhow? ’ 

There was no answer. 

All that night the Sioux lay around, shooting at the sol¬ 
diers' as opportunity , offered. In the morning, most of the 
Indians had used up all their ammunition, they had had 
nothing to eat for twenty-four hours and very little water. 
Soon after sunup, one'of Sitting Bull’s relatives was hit. He 
was a son of one of Jumping Bull’s half-brothers, but his 
name has been forgotten. Sitting Bull had to take his cousin 
home. He said, ‘Let the soldiers go. Let’s go home.’ 

Probably Sitting Bull’s motives were mixed on this occa¬ 
sion. No doubt he was hungry, thirsty, and tired. But 
these considerations would never have drawn him from a 
fight where he was needed. No, he was fighting a defensive 
battle, and as soon as he had^put his enemy on the defen¬ 
sive, his task was finished. 

Moreover, firing at long range was tedious business to 
men whose sole aim in battle was to strike the enemy with 
the hand or with something held in the hand. As the old 
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men say now, ‘White man’s war is just shooting.' After the 
World War, some of the Sioux veterans (members of the 
American Legion) sought admission to the old tribal War¬ 
rior Orders. But the old men resisted their claims: they 
considered that killing men with rifle-fire was no qualifica¬ 
tion for standing as warriors. Such warfare is ‘just shoot¬ 
ing.’ . 

Shooting might, of course, be necessary, but it was no 
fun. It could add nothing to a man’s war record, his string 
of coups. It cannot be too often repeated that — except 
when defending his camp — the Indian was totally indiffer¬ 
ent to the general result of a fight: all he cared about was his 
own coups. Tim$ and again old men have said to me, in dis¬ 
cussing a given battle, ‘Nothing happened that day,’ mean¬ 
ing simply that the speaker had been unable to count a coup. 

Also, shooting used up very expensive ammunition, 
which might be mote usefully expended in, hunting. As 
game,became wilder hnd scarcer, ammunition was more and 
more in demand. It is noteworthy that whenever Indians 
(of any tribe — peaceful or warlike) demanded ammuni¬ 
tion, it was on the plea that they needed it for hunting. 
This was no subterfuge, as a rule. They meant it. Ammuni¬ 
tion was not useful to them in battle: it counted no coups. 

Probably Sitting Bull, on this occasion, would have re¬ 
mained longer had not his cousin been hit. But when that 
happened, his first thought was for his wounded relative'. *A 
war leader was held responsible for the casualties of his 
command. Now, it is one thing to sit at.General Headquar¬ 
ters and send out cablegrams announcing to perfect stran¬ 
gers that their sons have been killed in action. It is quite 
another to ride back to camp and explain to the man next 
door how it happened that you let his son be killed that day 
under your leadership. Sitting Bull had to face that un¬ 
pleasant issue: he could not dodge it. And so, when his cou¬ 
sin was hit, he was bound to take him home. There was no 
Red Cross, no Medical Service. When a man was wounded, 
his friends and relatives looked after him. 

Indian wars were fought for defense, for glory, or for re- 
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venge. And revenge comes too high if it has to be paid for in 
the lives of one’s friends. Victory is too dear at that rate. 
Those who have read Revolt in the Desert *will recall Kow 
often T. E. Lawrence went into action with the distinct un¬ 
derstanding that there were to be ‘no casualties.' They will 
recall how often he postponed an attack rather than risk the 
lives of his Arab friends. To date, I believe no one has been 
stupid tenough to suggest that Lawrence was a coward in 
those campaigns. Neither was Sitting Bull, who fought in 
the same spirit. He was brave, but he was not hard-boiled 
enough to send pals to their deaths for the sake of a 1 vic¬ 
tory.’ It takes what they call civilized men r to do that. 

And so, that morning, he said, to his fellows, ‘Let them 
go; let’s £o home.’ . 

Placing the wounded lad on his horse, they .tied him to the 
saddle and set out. Sitting Bull led the horse. With him 
went his nephew, Bull-Standing-with-Cow, a man named 
Little, and another — name fprgotteni — who belonged to 
the Icira band. A considerable number of others went after 
them. 

In spite of Sitting'Bull’s suggestion, many of the young 
men remained behind to shoot at the soldiers. There were 
some two hundred warriors there, and of several bands. 
They were under no discipline, nor could Sitting Bull force 
them to do his w\ll. Sitting Bjull/ode home astride the fast 
sorrel. In the late afternoon* the others followed. The sol¬ 
diers escaped with their Jives. 

Sitting Bull did not'think much of the soldiers. Said he: 
‘The-white soldiers do not know how tf>fight. They are not 
lively enough. They stand, still and run straight; it is easy 
to shoot them. They do nbt try td save themselves. Also> 
they seem to have no hearts. When an Indian gets killed, 
the other Indians feel sorry and cry, and sometimes stop 
fighting. ' But when a white soldier gets killed,°nobody cries, 
nobody cares; they go right on- shooting and let him lie 
there. Sometimes they even go off and leave their wounded 
behind them.’ 



CHAPTER X 

■ THE CAPTIVE WHITE WOMAN 

General Sully returned to Fort Rice via the Yellowstone 
and the Missouri. When he arrived at the fort, he learned 
' that Captain J. L. Fisk, U.S.A,, was piloting a party of three 
hundred emigrants (one hundred wagons) across Dakota 
to the west ,and had run into hostile Indians. Fisk was be¬ 
sieged in his fort — Fort Dilts — an improvised structure 
of sod with walls six feet high, having loopholes. This forti¬ 
fication was near White Butte, a few miles east of the Little 
Missouri, not far east of the site of the present town of Mar- 
marth, North Dakota. General Sully immediately ordered 
out a detachment of six hundred men to the rescue of the 
embattled farmers. - 

One day the Sioux were moving camp, and word came 
'that the soldiers had come again. About one hundred of the'; 
warriors rode out to meet them, to see whether they wanted 
to fight or not. When they came in sight of them, they saw 
that all the whites were on horseback. The whites began to 
shoot right away Lthey began the war. Bull-Standing-with- 
Cow ^nd Circling Hawk, now living, were in this party. 

Circling Hawk was on a good, fast horse. Among others, 

: he charged the soldiers. The soldiers turned and retreated, 
and Circling Hawk knocked one or two out of their saddles. 
His horse became spared and ran away, right through the 
soldiers. Then he turned back, and the Indians caught up 
with the troops. The soldiers halted, and one of them 
turned and came back alone to meet the Sioux:. The Indians 
thought he must be the soldier chief. 

; There was a man named White-Buffalo-Chief, who had 
,;ltio mount. He borrowed a pony, charged oh this soldier, 
land pulled the white man off his horse. Both fell to the 
If ground and wrestled together. Fool Buffalo rode put to take' 
r a hand in the fight and tried to shoot the white soldier. But 
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he dared not shoot for fear of killing his friend, White- 
Buffalo-Chief. The soldier soon got on top-of White-Buf- 
falo-Chief and Fool Buffalo was afraid his friend would be 
killed. So he began to beat the soldier on the back. 

Then the soldier turned on Fool Buffalo and took his gun 
away from him, and began to beat the Indian underneath 
and broke his collar bone with the gun. 

Shoots-the-Bear, a third Sioux, dashed up. But when he 
saw the soldier get the best of the other two, he turned back 
to his own lines. The soldier had got, the best of three of 
them, and now he was standing up, holding his horse.-He 
was a brave soldier, and hard to kill. Now he was victor. 

Just then Sitting Bull raced forward on his fast sorrel. 
He rode hanging on the left side of his horse. He was first to 
reach the soldier and grabbed the soldier's bridle rein. But 
the soldier had his pistol and he fired at Sitting Bull and hit 
him. Then the soldier mounted and returned to his own 
lines. 

The moment Sitting Bull was hit, he veered away from 
his enemy, clinging to his mount. As soon as he got back to 
his own lines, Jumping Bull took care of him and bandaged 
his wound to stop the bleeding. He had been hit at close 
range in the left hip, and out through the small of the back, 
a nasty flesh wound. Sitting Bull, however, did not faint 
nor say anything. Jumping Bull and a friend took charge^gf * 
him, and Bull-Standing-with-Cow went along. They took 
him home to camp. He was wounded about noon. 

The casualties of the Sitting Bull family were heavy that 
summer. First, Four Homs, on Killdeer Mountain; then 
Sitting Bull’s cousin, at Rose Butte; and now Sitting Bull 
himself. For a while thereafter he rode in a drag. But he 
was sound, and brave, and healthy: he was soon up and 
around. 

This affair is represented in sketch number eighteen of 
Sitting Bull’s* picture autobiography. 

About this time Four Homs felt better. He said the bul¬ 
let in his body had dropped into his stomach, and trembled 
him no more. 
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During the time Sitting Bull was getting well from his 
wound, he had time to observe the captive white woman, 
Fanny Kelly. Brings-Plenty was fising her as his wife, and 
the frightened woman was doing her best not to incense her 
fierce captors. Sitting Bull watched her working with the 
other women, tending the wounded, enduring the hardships 
of the winter without complaint. Her submissive behavior 
contrasted markedly with that of the Sioux matrons, who 
(though white persons have always talked of them as slaves) 
were quite as independent and proud and touchy as their 
brothers. Brings-Plenty was delighted with his new wife 
and dubbed- her Real Woman — a title of honor reserved 
for women of the most unquestionable character. She 
quickly won the respect and liking of the Sioux. In fact, 
J she was so popular that several men tried to get her away 
from Brings-Plenty. ' g|jmpr 

Sitting Bull also observed that this thin, pale v$|Pin 
in the outlandish dress and curious shoes was continually 
being demanded by delegations of Indians from tfie 
agencies, who came bearing gifts (supplied by the frantic 
Mr. Kelly in the settlements). Whenever this happened, 
Brings-Plenty refused to give her up,- and a dangerous 
crisis followed, when somebody was likely to get hurt. The 
Hunkpapa became annoyed at this constant succession of 
visitors, trying to take away the woman ofi Brings-Plenty. 

But Sitting Bull saw what must be done: he made up his 
mind. 

He said: ‘Why don’t<you feed her up? Why don’t you 
take better care of her? Traders will be coming. We must 
take this woman back and make a good'showing.’ 

One morning, early in December, ’64, a large company of 
Blackfeet Sioux rode into the valley of Grand River and 
halted, opposite Laughing Wood, where the Hunkpapa 
were in camp. Laughing Wood is not far from the present 
town of Bullhead, near the mouth of Rock Creek. The 
leader of these men was Sitting Bull’s close friend, the giant 
Crawler, that terrible warrior with the Mongol face and the 
interminable string of coups. Crawler said that they had 
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come to try to buy the white woman from Brings-Plenty. 
, The Blackfeet Sioux knew that it was. a dangerous 
/errand — their coming t9 demand the woipan from the 
Hunkpapa. Without Sitting Bull’s consent, it would be im¬ 
possible- 

Sitting Bull said, ‘We will take her back.’ And he sent 
for Brings-Plenty, who flatly refused to accept the horses 
they offered him. He pretended that he wanted to trade 
the woman for food to the traders at Long Lake, because 
the soldiers had destroyed the Sioux food supplies at 
Killdeer Mountain. But he had no mind to give up Real 
Woman at-'Sny? price. He went, back to his tipi, took her 
inside, and sat down opposite the door. He had his knife 
ready. ^ 

The Blackfeet Sioux gathered about the tipi of Brings- 
Plenty and the Hunkpapa were all around them. It was a 
tense moment, for the Hunkpapa did not like to see these 
Blackfeet Sioux come into their camp and carry off a person 
in this high-handed manner. It was a breach of decorum, a 
violation of inter-tribal law. The Hunkpapa were always 
ready for a quarrel or a fight, and it looked as if there would 
be a big one if the Blackfeet tried to hurt Brings-Plenty. 

1 But Sitting Bull said: ‘ Friends, this woman is out of our 
path. Her path is different. You can see in her face that 
she is homesick and unhappy here. So I am going to send 
her back.’ 

To Crawler,.Sitting Bull said, 'Go in and get her. And 
tell him I said so.’ 

Crawler went in. He found a fire burning in the center of the 
room and Brings-Plenty sat near it on the farther side, and at 
Crawler’s right Mrs. Kelly sat beside Brings-Plenty, at his left. 
Crawler told him firmly that he had come to take the captive and 
would forfeit his life if necessary in her behalf. The day was in¬ 
tensely cold, and he sat down to warm himself by the fire. As he 
huddled over the fire, rubbing his chilled hands, he said to Brings- 
Plenty: ‘I have come for this woman.’' 

‘My friend,’ Brings-Plenty replied, ‘I have no use for your 
horses. I will keep-the captive.’ 
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Crawler drew himself a bit closer to the fire, still industriously 
[ rubbing his hands. 

| ‘ My friend,’ he said, ‘ I would advise you to exchange the'cap- 

tive for the horses.’ 

Brings-Plenty answered,,‘My friend,-I have no desire to part 
with the captive.’ ' . 

Crawler, still moving farther over the "fire, again tendered the 
horses for the captive, and a third time was refused. He saw that 
Brings-Plenty had drawn his knife from his belt an’d laid it by his 
side. Still drawinfe^loser to the fire, Crawler suddenly drew his 
revolver from his belt, flashed it in Brings-Plenty’s face, and at 
the same instant, catching the woman by the shoulder, he threw 
her around the fire back of himself. Still covering Brings-Plenty 
with the revolver, he quickly backed out of the tipi, where his 
friends at the door hastily took possession of her and mounted her 
on one of the ponies/ ' 

By this time the camp was astir, and apparently divided about 
equally between the friends of Brings-Plenty and those who de¬ 
sired to let the captive go in exchange for the horses . 1 

But Sitting Bull and his Strong Hearts prevailed over the 
excited Hunkpapa, and, after a time of jockeying and 
bluffing, carried Real Woman away to their council tipi. 
There the^r selected certain men to accompany her as 
representatives of the Hunkpapa. At this meeting, Sitting 
Bull said,; ‘ Care forLer well. Choose good men to see that 
no harrn^comes to her. We can trade on the same trip.’ 

jAngejipig ferthose chosen were ’ Big Head, Kills-Enemy, 
Crawler, rretends-Eagle, Wet Hand. Loud-Voiced-Hawk, 
the chiefs was one of the group who supported Sitting Bull. 

, Real Woman was well treated ,by these Hunkpapa and 
Blackfeet Sioux. She herself says: ‘These savages proved 
very kind to me. Though their nation is regarded by the 
whites as very vindictive ’ and hostile, they showed me 
nothing but civility and respect.’ She was housed with 
Crawler's family, and Mary Crawler, now living, adopted 
the white woman as her sister. The party went on to Little 
Oak Creek, to the home of Hollow Horn, and Hollow 
Horn’s wife gave Real' Woman a complete new outfit of 

, 1 South Dakota Hist6rical Collections, vol. IV, p. 114 ff. 
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clothing, for the weather was terribly cold. And when the 
Yanktons came trying to buy her, giving her a fine horse 
and saddle, the Hunkpapa sent the Yanktons away and 
presented Real Woman with four good horses and eight 
fine robes of their own. On Moreau (Owl) River, Sun- 
Flower-Face awaited her in the lodge of her husband, the 
Two-Kettle Sioux chief, Long Soldier. Then they rode 
down the west bank of the Missouri to Fort Sully. 

Mrs. Kelly, not .^understanding the Sioux tongue very 
well, and being fearful at all times, sent, in a letter to the 
commandant of the fort by a young Indian named Jumping 
Bear, or Charging Bear, who was later to be known as Chief 
John Grass. This letter warned the soldiers that the 
Indians intended to overpower the garrison and take the 
fort. As a matter of fact, the great number of Indians who 
followed her along were simply hungry, and went down in 
the hope of sharing in the feast arid the reward which 
they expected to receive for turning the woman over-to the 
soldiers. 

Eight Indians rode with the captive to the fort, one lead¬ 
ing her horse. But no sooner had they entered than the 
gates were shut and the other Indians left outside. Th£S£, 
however, went peacefully into camp near by, glad that the 
nervous soldiers had not attacked them on this friendly 
mission, as they usually did. After a.few days spent in 
trading, the Indians prepared to go home again. They were 
a little hurt because their friend Real Woman had refused 
to come out and dine with them when they invited her. 
Sitting Bull was one of those who had been locked out of the 
fort. 

Throughout her misadventure, Mrs. Kelly was always 
so upset that she took the wrong step whenever an oppor¬ 
tunity was offered for escape. She scared Captain Fisk off, 
when he was all ready to ransom her, by a letter of warning 
and did the same thing again when Sully’s troops came to 
relieve Fisk. And now she had given the men in Fort 
Sully the wrong idea entirely. Sitting Bull and the Sioux 
acted in good faith. But Mrs. Kelly laid the blame on her 
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best friends,*and their effort at peace and good-will was 
wasted. 

Mrs. Kelly afterward wrote, or published, an account of 
her sojourn among the Sioux, a highly colored, incoherent 
story, in which geography and Indian names are terribly 
mangled. The book is not a success: it is an attempt at 
romance, and the Sioux were not romantic, but epic'. 
Although the Moon is one of their greatest gods, they are 
not her minions. Long ago they discovered that she pays 
no heed to human supplications, and so they build no altars 
to Diana. One cannot help wishing that, if the author was 
determined to play the romantic heroine, she had had some 
other name than Fanny. The name Kelly also somehow 
fails to suggest a romantic girl beloved in his youth by the 
great John Grass. 

But it was not the fault of Sitting Bull that Brings- 
Plenty only brought one, and that one a Fanny. He made 
the best of a bad business and restored her to her people as 
soon as possible. Her narrative has concealed him under 
some indecipherable spelling of an Indian name. Long 
after, a young pretender c^me up the Missouri River who 
claimed to be the son of Sitting Bull and Fanny Kelly. But 
none of the Hunkpapa took any stock in his story. Sitting 
Bull was not interested in Real Woman; he was pitiful, as 
always, when he saw someone unhappy and homesick. And 
he wished to make peace with the whites. 

This deed of his is one of those which showed the generous 
heart of a great chief. It is well remembered among the 
Hunkpapa — so well, in fact; that the winter of 1864-65 is 
known in their calendar as The-Winter-When-the-White- 
Woman-was-Rescued. 

Somewhat later, a delegation of Qglala chiefs signed an 
affidavit acknowledging the justness of Mrs. Kelly’s claim 
for reparations from the Sioux. The money was to come 
from the monies appropriated for the agency Sioux. But 
when the talk was held, one of the chiefs, placing his fin¬ 
ger on the breast of the Secretary, said: ‘ Pay her out of our 
money. Do not give the money into any but her own hands. 
Then the right one will get it.’ 
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The speaker was a caririy old man: he had been watching 
the officials of the Indian Bureau for'some time. 

It hardly mattered that Real Woman misinterpreted the 
motives of the Sioux who rescued her. For on November 29, 
1864, things happened which were to make peace between 
Sitting Bull and the soldiers impossible. On that fatal day a 
thousand Colorado soldiers, mostly volunteers, led by an 
ex-parson, Colonel Chivington, attacked the friendly 
Cheyennes under Black Kettle and White Antelope near 
Fort Lyon, on Sand Creek, and destroyed almost a hundred 
families, mostly women and-children, with a ferocity, 
cruelty, and brutality hardly to be matched in modern 
history. 1 

Spring brought the Cheyennes from the south. They 
carried a war-pipe, and told the dreadful tale of massacre 
to Sitting Bull. They offered the pipe to him. Would he 
smoke with them? Would he join his old boyhood friends, 
the ancient allies of his people? Said they: ‘We were t&ld 
that white men would riot kill women and children,^ut now 
we have lost all faith in white men. We took pity/on them 
in the past, but We' shall never do so again. We plan to 
strike the whites all along the Platte, and after that tier-’ 
settlements to the west. Are you with us?’ 1: 

Sitting Bull took the pipe, put it to his lips, smoked it. 

It was lucky for Fanny Kelly that he rescued her before 
the news of Sand Greek reached Grand River! s „ ■ /l 

Another captive white woman, Mrs. Eubanks, was 
brought in to Fort Laramie and turned over to the troops 
about the same time. Her escort, two Sioux chiefs, had." 
bought her from her captors at ,great trouble and expense, 
and brought her a long way. But the officer in command of 
the post, instead of rewarding these chiefs, ordered them 
hanged in chains! -For months afterward, their blackened 
bodies swung in the wind beside the trail. 

Nearly everyone on the frontier wanted to kill Indians in 
those days. And it was so convenient to kill friendlies! 

* See Condition of the Indian Tribes , Report of the Joint Special Committee 
under Joint Resolution of March 3, 1865, Washington, 1867, pp. 26-98. ' 





CHAPTER XI 

SITTING BULL AND SULLY 

General' Sully made no attempt to invade Sioux country 
in the summer of ’65. He soon discovered that the last 
campaign had produced no effect whatever, that the Sioux 
we t re perfectly willing to fight him again, and continually 
came right to Fort Rice or Berthold to do it. Says he, ‘I 
feel sure I could defend myself, but that is about all I could 
do.’ ■ He adds, dryly, that if the soldiers' under Connor, 
Walker, and Cole, then pushing into Sioux country from the 
southwest, really wished to find Indians, they could find 
plenty only fifty miles from his own Base. But he himself 
made no effort to find them; he had tasted Sitting Bull’s 
valor already. 

All that summer the Government (though at the same 
time sending four columns against the Sioux) was trying to 
make a treaty with them, in order to get the Indians off 
the roads to the gold-fields. Sully thought that to offer the 
Indians presents to make peace was to invite another war, 
in order that they might get new presents at another 
treaty. The officials of the Indian Bureau, he said, were 
always ready to make a new treaty, ‘ for reasons best known 
to themselves.’ Said he, ‘After a peace has been made next 
spring, I would offer a reward for every hostile Indian 
captured, or for his scalp.’ This, he believed, would be an 
economy: at the time, the Government was paying around 
a million dollars a head for dead Indians. Probably Sully 
thought,,this rather dear. But he neglected to name the 
persons who were to harvest the hair. The cat remained 
unbelled. 

Meanwhile, Governor Newton D. Edmunds was freely 
going among the Sioux, unarmed and fearless, and soon 
became aware of the power of Sitting Bull. He reported one 
reason why treaties in the past had failed: ‘ There is in each 
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tribe a band of soldiers — the Strong Heart band — who 
have in tribal affairs the control of the whole tribe. The 
chiefs should have an opportunity to act with the advice 
and consent of that band.’ Edmunds pointed out, somewhat 
caustically, that the Sioux war had already cost some forty 
million dollars, and that it might be cheaper to pay Indians 
to keep the peace, and stop their annuities when they mis¬ 
behaved. 

The only flaw in his theory was that Sitting Bull refused 
to accept annuities, and was perfectly "Self-supporting" and 
able to defend himself. 

This wrangling _between officials of the Indian Bureau 
and the War Department went on for years with increasing 
bitterness. Thg Army men regarded the Bureau men as 
either ‘milk and rose-water philanthropists’ and dreamers, 
or grafters steeped in corruption, and blamed both parties 
for causing Indian wars which the Army had to fight. The 
Bureau officials, on the other hand, professed tq think the 
Army a lot of bloodthirsty butchers, sots, and lechers, whose 
presence near an agency would endanger the health and soul 
of the noble Red man, and accused the Army of fomenting 
Indian wars in order to keep up the military establish¬ 
ment and finance corrupt war contractors. Both depart¬ 
ments kept up a constant barrage of accusations, insinu¬ 
ations, and charges. But as neither side was ever allowed 
to put its theories into practice without interference, it is 
impossible to say which was right. 

One thing, however, is certain: so long as the Bureau 
kept on making friendlies out of hostiles, and the Army 
persisted in making hostiles out of friendlies, neither depart¬ 
ment could possibly lack employment. Sitting Bull summed 
Up the matter in a nutshell: ‘ The white men have too many 
chiefs.’ _ , , -4^ 

Yet one thing all white men agreed upon: the roads to 
the gold-fields in the West must be kept open. The country 
was bankrupt after the Civil War, and the precious metals 
were ‘ our sole reliance to liquidate the accruing interest of 
the national debt.’ 
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Sully set about making peace by his own methods. His 
position at Fort Rice was unfortunate: it had a bad name 
with the Sioux, and they were reluctant to come, fearing a 
trap. The Fort Rice garrison were all greenhorns, men who 
had never seen an Indian before, and officers who (as Sully 
reports) ‘knew nothing of Indian character or manners, 
except what they may have learned from reading novels.’ 
Sully had to remove Lieutenant-Colonel Dimon; he was 
making such a mess of things there. Says Sully: ‘Friendly 
Indians have sometimes gone to visit the post, and while 
they are there some hostile ones follow them up and make 
attacks on sentinels or steal horses.... Officers and soldiers, 
who cannot tell one Indian from another, retaliate by shoot¬ 
ing the first Indian they see or by placing some friendly 
Indian in the guardhouse.’ Officers were shifted so often 
that the Sioux could never cqunt upon finding a friend at 
the post when they came in, and ‘every officer had notions 
peculiar to himself for managing Indians.’ 

When Sully’s runners came to the hostile camp on the 
Little Missouri, offering peace, there was long debate among 
chiefs. Sitting Bull, whose whole importance was that of 
war chief of the Strong Hearts, led the opposition; he said 
the whites were not to be trusted. He himself, like other 
wild Indians, had seen almost nothing of white men (except 
traders) since the council at Laramie in ’51; he was de¬ 
pendent on hearsay. And he heard so little good, and so 
much bad, of white men, that he was suspicious of their 
every move. Like other wild Indians he relied much upon 
the mixed-bloods, because he supposed these ‘children of 
the white men ’ understood the. whites and their strange 
customs. 

' Sitting Bull talked against the truce, dwelt on the 
-troubles at Fort Rice, recalled how often the troops had 
attacked friendly Indians. Said he: ‘Right now the Chey¬ 
ennes and Sioux are fighting white men on the Platte; this 
very day the soldiers are marching from the south into our 
hunting grounds on the Powder. Sully simply wants to get 
us all together at Rice, and then rub us out. Wait! Don’t 
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"be in a hurry; take your time.' As for signing away lands, 
‘No!’ As for allowing white men to make roads and forts in 
Sioux country, ‘No!’ He stuck to his original policy: 
‘ Let us alone. The Black Hills belong to me.’ 

But for all his talk, the big camp — three miles of tipis, 
circle on circle — was slowly turning away from him. The 
majority favored a truce with Sully; most men were not so 
keen on fighting as the war-chief of the Strong Hearts. 
Sitting Bull was at his wits’ end. 

Then, one day, his big chance came. He was returning 
from a hunt, his pony loaded with antelope meat. On the 
trail he was overtaken by a Sioux on a lathered, heaving 
horse, a Sioux who gasped out the dire news that General 
Sully had massacred all those who had gathered at Fort 
Rice to smoke with him. No, the man had not seen the 
massacre; but that was the story, he had come headlong 
from Rice to tell it. 

Sitting Bull did not wait to verify that story; he rode 
like mad for camp. As soon as he arrived, he began to wail 
and mourn for the dead. Sully reports that ‘Sitting Bull, 
a chief who wishes to lead the War Party, rode through the 
different villages, cutting himself with a knife.’ As he rode, 
he sang, rousing his paralyzed people to action. 

My Father has given me this nation; 

Struggling against odds, I carry on! 

The Peace Party "Was thunderstruck. And before they 
could rally their wits, Sitting Bull forestalled all argument 
by shouting between his songs and his wailing, ‘ Catch your 
war-horses! Saddle up! Saddle up! We’ll go and see if this 
is true or not! ’ Thus he compelled his opponents to follow 
him; they could not refuse to investigate. He had the 
whole camp behind him. Then there was mounting and 
riding in haste. Five hundred warriors sped away to Rice. 

There, they found the camp gone, sure enough. They 
learned that Sully’s steamboat had slipped across the 
Missouri from the Indian camp to the soldier camp, to 
bring over the soldiers and rub out the Sioux. But a- watch- 
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...ful mixed-blood had seen what was going to happen, and, 
riding through the camp, had loudly warned the Indians of 
the coming massacre. Thanks to the warning of the 
friendly mixed-blood, the Indians had time to strike their 
tents, hit the trail to the buffalo range, and so escape 
destruction. Nobody had, been killed, not a shot fired. 

. ; ,i Sully angrily declared that the whole- story was a lie got 
up by the mixed-blood traders, who wished a monopoly of 
Indian trade, and had deliberately frightened the Sioux 
away from the white man’s fort. But Sitting Bull refused 
to be convinced; who could be sure that Sully was telling 
thfe truth? Only last summer he had attacked the Sioux on 
Killdeer Mountain, for no reason at all. Why not again? 

One thing was certain: the friendly Sioux had fled, and it 
was impossible to be sure that they might not have been 
massacred if they had remained. Sitting Bull felt, and 
made others feel, that a second Sand Creek had been 
narrowly averted. The Peace Party melted away, Sully’s 
treaty fell through, Sitting Bull’s faction,triumphed. The 
war went on. 

This report of Sully’s is the earliest official mention of 
Sitting Bull in the records of the United States. After that 
date there were many, and always he is described as the 
‘chief,’ the ‘leader,’ of the hostiles. Later, when he became 
an agency Indian, the word was spread that he was ‘only 
a medicine-man,’ but this false propaganda was never 
dreamed of in the days of his power. 

Sully and those who followed him knew well enough who 
was chief in those days. For Sitting Bull knew how to 
seize an opportunity, turn it to advantage, and swing his 
people into line; his political sagacity was as remarkable 
among the Sioux as his dash and courage on the field of 
battle. And he was perhaps the only man among them who 
could see through the curious wiles of white men, who were 
as strange and incomprehensible to Indians as if they had 
been men from Mars. 


CHAPTER XII 

WAR ON POWDER RIVER 

While Sully, on the Missouri, was making peace'with-the 
Sioux, out in the Powder River country his colleagues — 
Connor, Cole, and Walker — were busy making war. The 
Sioux were sadly puzzled at this state of affairs: they were 
never sure whether a bunch of soldiers was friendly or 
hostile. 

In August, General Connor was busy building Camp 
Connor (afterward called Fort Reno) on Powder River, a 
few miles above the Crazy Woman Fork. Meanwhile, Cole 
and Walker had arrived on the Powder by separate routes, 
and their combined commands were having a bad time, 
what with drouth, dying horses, no guides, and Cheyenne 
war-parties. They were afraid to turn their animals out to 
graze, for fear the Indians would get them, and many of the 
poor creatures starved on the picket-line. Early in Septem¬ 
ber, they had turned back, and were moving slowly and 
painfully up-river toward the new fort. The Cheyennes 
under Roman Nose attacked them in force, but having so 
few guns could not break the soldier lines, and after adively 
skirmish set off to the Black Hills for the autumn hunt. On 
September 8, the soldiers reached the mouth of the Little 
Powder, and there Sitting Bull ran afoul of them. 

He was out with a_.big war-party — fully four' hundred 
Sioux — looking for enemies, not for horses. The party was 
well mounted: every warrior had two horses, one to ride 
while traveling and a war-horse for fighting. Sitting Bull, 
armed with a gun, shield, and quiver, with rainbow-painted 
face, and two eagle feathers in his hair, jogged along leading 
the fast sorrel. With him were many of his relatives: 
Jumping Bull, his adopted brother, now nineteen; Bull- 
Standing-with-Cow, his nephew, going on sixteen; Long 
Ghost, the brother of his brother-in-law Makes-Room, 
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husband of Pretty Plume. It was quite a family party. 
Other well-known warriors there were Black Moon, Swift 
Bear, Brave Buffalo, and Red Leaf. 

They had come west from Ptenatapi, sometimes called 
Stampede Prairie, or Running Buffalo,-where the camp was. 
It is near Slim Buttes. - ^ 

~ Sitting Bull had been going on the warpath constantly 
for some years past. He was always singing war-songs he 
had composed for himself, and one of his favorites had 
these words: 


No chance for me to live; 

Mother, you might as well mourn. . . 

The song well expressed his recklessness, and daring. 

His mother (in those days named Mixed Day, and later 
called Her-Holy-Door) was a witty, sensible woman, with 
many cares. Sitting Bull now had two wives and three 
children to provide for. He was thirty-four years old and 
had won honors in plenty. Already he had been lamed for 
life by an enemy bullet, and here last summer he was shot 
again. Four Horns, too, and that young cousin, had been 
hit. And once before Four Homs had driven her distracted 
by getting left for dead on the battle-field. She had not yet 
recovered from the grief and shock of seeing her husband, 
Jumping Bull, throw his life away. She was tired of all 
these casualties. That song of her son’s got on her nerves! 

And so, when she saw him getting ready to go off with 
this big war-party, the old lady gave him a piece of her 
mind. Said she: ‘Look here, Son. You,be more careful in 
the next fight, and hang back a little. Take pity on me. 
If you happen to be killed, it will be a heavy burden for me 
and my children. Try and use a little judgment. Be 
careful.’ 

Sitting Bull had always listened tcf/his mother. This time 
he said nothing. But it rather took the joy out of the 
expedition to have her talk like that. 

As the Sioux approached Powder River, some of the 
young men, far ahead, found the soldier camp, and, relying 
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upon Sully’s peace-talk, rode down to see if the white men 
; would give them a little tobacco or something to eat. But 
the soldiers fired at them-, killed several. Then the young 
men ran off a few horses and rode back to the main body. 
Sitting Bull and the others were angry: the soldiers had 
fired the first shot. He rode around calling out, ‘ Brace up! 
Brace up! We’ll get them yet!' 

That day, however, he did not sing the song urging his 
mother to mourn. He had another song, more appropriate 
to his present mood and less offensive to the family circle. 
It ended in two ‘soldier yells,’ and acted as a spur to his 
emulous comrades. As the Sioux rode down into the valley 
of the Powder and sighted"the soldiers just breaking camp — 
at noon — his resonant chant was heard: 

Friends, I am a soldier, 

And have many people 
Jealous of me! 

When the four hundred Indians appearedthree 
thousand Sioux,' says the official record — the troops took 
a position in the timber of the river-bottom, near a small 
hill. Bull-Standing-with-Cow says there were about one 
thousand soldiers, which is pretty close to the actual 
number. Some were afoot, some on horseback. They began 
to shoot right away, and the Sioux were all around them, 
shooting back. They were all well mounted and kept 
circling around and trying to advance toward the troops. 

Suddenly the horseback soldiers charged' out at the 
Sioux to the northeast, along the stream, the left bank. The 
Sioux easily ran out of the way, and cfti their fast horses 
kept ahead of the half-starved cavalry mounts. But when 
the troops turned back again, the Sioux swept down after 
them like hornets. There was one very brave man, Stands- 
Looking-Back, on a sorrel horse and armed only with a 
saber. He charged far ahead of the other Sioux, rode right 
in among the soldiers, and knocked one of the troopers out 
of his saddle. After this skirmish .was over, he rode across 
the river and joined the bunch around Sitting Bull, who was 
on the east side of the soldiers. 
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Sitting Bull and his comrades were shooting at the 
soldiers. And the soldiers saw that they couid never get out 
of the bottom and go their way unless they could drive ^ 
these Sioux away, for they were on all sides of them. This 
time the cavalry came straight for Sitting Bull. There they 
came, riding right across the river, all blue coats and 
splashing water, for the river was very low that drouthy 
season. The bugle was sounding. When they got across 
the river, they charged. 

- The Sioux repeated their tactics, keeping out of the way, 
‘leading the soldiers on to a fruitless chase,.and then — 
when' they turned —- charging back at them. Sitting Bull 
rode with the others, astride his fiery sorrel, loosing an 
arrow when he had a chance, his gun being only a single¬ 
shot muzzle-loader. But far ahead of the ruck of rushing 
ponies rode the brave Stands-Looking-Back, saber in hand, 
and after him Bull Eagle. Together they raced in among 
the soldiers, and with saber dangling from his wrist, his 
painted face distorted wil*h anger and triumph, the leader 
seized a soldier with his hands and hurled him down from 
his horse. Bull Eagle also knocked a man off his horse and 
counted the coup. Sitting Bull did not much enjoy his new 
r 61 e of‘hanging back,’that day. 

Away went the soldiers with a thunderous thudding of 
hooves, back across the bottom, back across the river, back 
to their comrades in the timber. After them went the 
Sioux pell-mell. 

As they came on, they saw the foot-soldiers turn to face 
the south, a long line of them, already shooting, half-hid¬ 
den by bursts of white smoke which bloomed along their 
front and veiled them as it drifted off. Straight for this line 
went the Sioux, and far in the lead Brave Buffalo, emulous • 
of the courage of his two friends, dashed toward the waiting 
soldiers. But when he was within twenty paces of the 
troops, they fired, killing horse and man. 

Brave Buffalo was not the only casualty. Long Ghost 
was shot through the leg, the ball also piercing his horse. 

And Red Leaf was hit in the right side of the body. They 
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were badly wounded, but both survived. The Sioux turned; 
back, mourning for Brave-Biiffalo, caring for their wounded. 
Not long after, they reached Kotne, One may suppose that 
Sitting Bull’s mother shook her hehdfover Long Ghost’s 
wound. One more casualty in the famil^L 

General Connor had issued orders ‘not t&receive over¬ 
tures of peace or submission from Indians, butX. kill every 
male Indian over twelve''years of age,’ instructions which 
his superior, General Pope, described as ‘atrocious..... If 
carried out, they will be disgraceful to the Government.’ 
...There was no cause for alarm, however. Though the 
Indians ‘did most of their fighting with arrows,’ they more 
than held their own. Connor afterward wrote of this 
campaign, ‘Harm rather than good was done, and our 
troops were... driven from their country by the Indians.' 
Almost the only Sioux killed that summer were killed by 
the Pawnee Scouts. 

The troops who fought Sitting Bull had been very un¬ 
willing to fight Indians. Some of them had mutinied at the 
start, and had had to be coerced by the threat of cannon, 
with gunners ready to fire. Their fears were justified. The 
night after the fight with Sitting Bull, a cold snap came, and 
the horses, half-starved, and exhausted by the charges of 
the day before, died on the picket-line. Next day they had- 
to burn or bury all their supplies, saddles, wagons, extra 
ammunition, and hike into Camp Connor hungry, ragged, 
and half of them barefoot, ‘as completely disgusted and 
“discouraged an outfit of men as I ever saw.’ General 
Connor was relieved of his command because of the 
‘wretched failure of his campaign. 

When the Sioux got back to camp, Sitting Bull had the 
unusual experience of sitting still and listening while other 
men recounted coups. He had counted none. 

His only wound that year was the hole left by a bad 
tooth which had to come out. And even this, surprisingly, 
was soon filled by a new tooth! 

Sitting Bull lived too far to the north to have a hand in\ 
the skirmishes of Red Cloud’s war, and was not present 
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when the Minniconjou, aided by the Oglala and Cheyennes, 
lured Colonel W. J. Fetterman’s command into the ambush 
near Fort Phil Kearny, December 21, 1866, and destroyed 
the soldiers to the last man. Bull-Standing-with-Cow, who 
is Minniconjou on his father’s side, was present, and is 
positive that no Hunkpapa took part in that battle. And 
certainly the young man could not have been ignorant of 
his uncle’s presence had Sitting Bull been there. 

Yet it must not be supposed that Sitting Bull knew no 
danger that year of ’66. He was attacked in his own camp, 
on the Yellowstone — and by one of his own people. Bull- 
Standing-with-Cow witnessed the affair. 

Two Rees had come to visit Sitting Bull, and passed the 
night in his lodge. Next morning a Hunkpapa named 
Tums-Over found that someone had stolen two fine buck¬ 
skin horses from him. He scouted round, and suspected 
from the sign that the animals had been taken by these 
Rees or by their sulking relatives. He was very angry, com¬ 
plained to Sitting Bull. Sitting Bull knew his two guests 
were blameless; they had been with him all night. Yet, 
seeing how angry Turns-Over was, he thought he had 
better walk with his guests when they left and see them 
safely out of the Sioux camp. 

Meanwhile Tums-Over tied up his hair in a knot on his 
forehead — a warrior’s coiffure — and with several friends 
waited near a cutbank on the edge of camp for the Rees 
to pass. It was a crime to shoot within the camp circle, 
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enough for that. But once the Rees had left the,camp, they 
were no longer guests; he could kill them. Before long he 
saw them coming, and with them Sitting Bull. As they 
passed by, one of the Rees was walking abreast of Sitting 
Bull, the other a little behind him. 

When Tums-Over saw Sitting Bull escorting these Rees 
out of camp, he lost his temper. Already the three men 
were twenty-five yards away; soon they would be gone. 
Tums-Over said to his friends, ‘It seems like Sitting Bull 
has no ears. Get him! Hold him!’ With that he jerked out 
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' his revolver, loaded with buckshot, and fired at Sitting 
Bull’s back. 

Many of the customs of the Sioux were borrowed from 
the Animal People. For example, when a man was about to 
attack another, he was likely to give one or two guttural f 
‘brave grunts,’ or growls, like a wounded bear about-to 
charge. It would be hard to imagine a sound which conveys 
more ferocity or brute courage than those same brave 
grunts. 

Tums-Over's shot hit the Ree“belTmd Sitting Bull in the 
buttocks. The moment Sitting Bull heard the shot, he 
whirled round, uttering two brave grunts. Those with 
Tums-Over knew what that meant; they tumbled over the 
edge of the cutbank quick as'scat. But Sitting Bull had 
already thrown up his rifle, and, without aiming, pulled the 
trigger just as Turns-Over went over the bank. Turns- 
Over went head-first, backwards, over the cutbank; the 
bullet had struck the knot of hair on his foreh.ead, knocking 
him flat. But he was unhurt. 

Such crack shooting terrified Tums-Over. Bull-Standing- 
with-Cow says that Sitting Bull meant to kill Turns-Over. 

But Tums-Over thought Sitting Bull’s marksmanship 
quite good enough as it was. He left camp' that day and 
moved to the agency. 

That was the only time Sitting Bull took a shot at 
another Sioux. Many chiefs did shoot members of, their 
own tribe or band: Sitting Bull never. Those who saw him 

——shoot that day did—not-need to—be - warned - to - leave - him- 

alone. His career as a warrior had raised him high in the 
estimation of his fellows. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE TESTING OF THE CHIEFS 


The four chiefs created by the Hunkpapa in 1851 had 
not lived up to the expectations of the tribe. Hard times 
^always bring-r.r-iticism_of-gov ernment, and the Sioux had 
been having difficulty in feeding themselves. Cold weather, 
wars, broken treaties may also have counted against the 
leaders. It was the general opinion that the experiment had 
not proved a great success. But worst of all, "the chiefs 
themselves seemed not to have the dignity and forb£a^arit$ 
demanded of men in their high office. 

Running Antelope had run away to the Ree village with 
another man’s wife; Red Horn had stolen too!women from 
the same man, Bear-Skinned, one of his own warriors; 
Loud-Voiced-Hawk became involved in a fatal stabbing 
affray. Even Four Homs, Sitting Bull’s uncle, was being 
criticized. Some of the head men got together and decided 
that something must be done to test these chiefs and find 
out whether they were fit for office, or not. 

A chief (I-tan'-chan) was supposed to be great-hearted, 
magnanimous, generous, and above all personal spite or 
selfishness. For this reason, few men were willing to under- 
tak e t he responsibility. It was asking too much to forgive 
everything, never to lose one’s temper, and continually to 
give and share with those who could never by any chance 
repay benefits. Most men had not epough of the father in 
them to be father to a whole tribe. Famous warriors — 
like the Cheyenne Roman Nose — sometimes declined 
chieftaincy, not feeling themselves fit for it. Among the 
Sioux, men were sometimes made chiefs for their lovable, 
gentle qualities, even though they were hardly warriors at 
all. Black Eagle, of the Sans Arc Sioux, is an example. 
Great warriors sometimes' lacked the kindly qualities de¬ 
manded of a civil chief. 
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When the Hunkpapa head men assembled, they devised 
a plan for testing the chiefs who had so grievously fallen 
from grace and displayed the weaknesses and passions of 
ordinary men. It was agreed that a sure way to test these 
chiefs would be to steal their wives and see how they took 
it'. Therefore, certain men were secretly appointed for this 
job and seal* to the scattered camps where the four chiefs 
were then Irving. 

As had been expected, Runnin g Antelopg. Loud-Voiced- 
Tfawk, and Red Horn all lost their tempers when they 
found men meddling with their wives, and one of them even 
went gunning for the disturber of his domestic peace. The 
head men nodded; it had turned out just as they expected. 
And now it was the turn of Four Horns. 

One day the wife of Four Homs left his tipi without say¬ 
ing where she was going. All day she was missing, but Four 
Homs made no inquiries. It was not the part of a chief to 
disturb himself about a woman. Night fell, and she did not 
come back. He sat in the lodge alone, but made no effort 
to find out what had become of his woman. 

' Early in the morning, the wife of one of the Hunkpapa 
came into the tipi of the lonely chief. Said she, 1 1 wish to 
marry you. I have long wished to do so, for you are a great 
chief, and have performed many brave deeds. Besides,’ 
she added, ‘my husband has stolen your wife; he has her 
now.’ 

Four Homs sat still. He sa id nothing, nor did he betray 
-an-y-emotiom what'everr'She - watched him, and after a few 
moments went to work preparing breakfast for the chief. 
When the meat was cooked, she cut it up, and, sitting before 
him, fed him with her own hands — four morsels. He ate 
the food she had prepared for him. The woman remained 
in his lodge that day. 

A little before sunset, when the rays struck through the 
yellow lodge-skins and dimmed the small fire in the middle 
of the tipi, someone, came to the door of the tipi and 
coughed, to let Four Homs know he was there. Four Homs 
asked him to enter. It was a messenger from the man who 
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had stolen the chief’s wife. He said, ‘My friend wants his 
wife back.’ 

Then Four Horns got up and went out of the lodge and ' ■■ 
caught his best war-horse and brought it to the tipi and put 
on its back his finest saddle, The saddles of that family 
were celebrated among the Hunkpap^, for Sitting Bull’s 
uncle, Looks-for-Home, was an excellent saddler. 

Over the saddle he threw a decorated buffalo robe, and 
put his best bridle on the horse's head. Then he called the 
woman out of the lodge and placed her in the saddle. 
‘Certainly,’ said the chief, ‘if my cousin wants his wife 
again, he may have her. Let there be no hard feeling 
between us.’ ■ ‘ 

The woman went back to her husband, riding the fine 
gift-horse. Four Homs went back into his lodge, ajid soon 
after his own wife returned to him. He said nothing to her 
about her desertion, but treated her just as if nothing had 
happened. His relations with the man who had stolen her 
remained friendly as before. 

Then the head men of the Hunkpapa, who had planned 
the testing of the chiefs, rejoiced. Four Horns had justified 
his election. He alone, of the four, had shown the great 
heart of a real chief. Henceforth, though the others were 
chiefs in name, Four Homs was regarded by the people as 
supreme. 

But Four Horns was not happy. He was terribly ashamed 

and humiliated, because his three colleagues had brought__ 

such disgrace upon their high office — which he shared. He 
thought long, and then decided that he would create a chief 
who should restore the honor of the chieftaincy and wipe- 
away the tarnish from that office. He looked about for the 
right man, and he did not need to look long. 

Four Horns had children of his own, sons who might have 
been chiefs after him. Also he had adopted two young men 
—Noisy-Walking-Elk and Red Arse. But he passed them 
all by. His choice fell upon the chief of the Midnight 
Strong Hearts, his nephew, Sitting Bull. His qualifications 
made him the only candidate. 
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Sitting Bull: there was a young man who was brave, who 
usually led the charges on his fast horses, and never reined 
them back in a battle. A man who had been severely 
wounded in battle twice, once so badly that he was a 
cripple. A man who was a peacemaker in the camps, and 
never quarreled. A generous man, who was always captur¬ 
ing horses from the enemy and giving them away, a man 
who constantly shared his kill with the poor and helpless 
when hunting, a man who could no t h e ar to -s ee one of iho- 
Hunkpapa unhappy. An affable, jocular, pleasant man, 
always making jokes and telling stories, keeping the people 
in a good humor, a sociable man who had tried to please 
everybody all his life, and was not in the least 'stuck-up' 
or arrogant — in spite of his many honors. A family man, 
who stood well with matrons and old women whose domes¬ 
tic quarrels he had patched up, whose larders he had filled. 
A man who had the gift of prophecy, and could foretell the 
event of a battle, so that he was almost always victorious. 
A good singer, always in demand. A man who could speak, 
and think, and never was swindled by the whites. A man 
whose unshaken purpose was to maintain Hunkpapa laws 
and customs, and hold the Hunkpapa hunting grounds 
against all comers. A man who — and this weighed heavily 
with the conscientious Four Horns — was devoutly reli¬ 
gious, whose prayers were strong, and who generally got 
what he prayed for. Finally, a man who — in five short 
years — had swept away the surrounding—nations—and- 
occupied their hunting grounds. 

Not least important in Four Homs’ calculations was the 
fact that Sitting Bull had the unqualified support of the 
Midnight Strong Hearts, the most powerful warrior society 
in the tribe, without whose consent no chief could be 
named at all. Under Sitting Bull’s leadership, this society 
had grown to have more than two hundred members. When 
they charged, they charged shouting, ‘We are Sitting Bull’s 
boys! ’ A cry that struck terror to the enemy. 

When Four Horns rproposed Sitting Bull’s name to the 
Midnight Strong Hearts as his nomination for a chief- 
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taincy, he met with no opposition. The society was unani¬ 
mous in supporting his nephew’s candidacy. They all 
remembered that day when he was shot in the foot — that 
day when he killed the Crow chief. Many of them believed 
that the qualities of a man killed entered into the slayer: 
if Sitting Bull had the qualities of a chief, it was no surprise 
to them. That exploit had much to do with the approval 
of the warriors. 

pressed by the thoughtful and studious cast of Sitting Bull’s 
mind. It was certain that he spared no pains in getting 
ready for his enterprises; his forethought, among the heed¬ 
less Sioux, made him remarkable. The old men now re¬ 
called a portent at his birth, which had been hard to 
explain'at the time. It happened that shortly before Sitting 
Bull was born, an epidemic struck the camp on Grand 
River, and in the general grief and alarm, the unborn 
child turned over in his mother’s womb. This strange and 
unusual event had puzzled men at the time. Now its 
meaning was clear: even before he was bom, Sitting Bull 
was thinking of the welfare of his people! 

A meeting was held, Sitting Bull'was sent for to be in¬ 
stalled as chief. Four Homs was master of ceremonies. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

_ THE INAUGURATION _ 

The name of Sitting Bull was a ‘ tipi word ’ for all that was generous and great. 
The bucks admired him, the squaws respected him highly, and the children 
loved him. He would have proved a mighty power j.ihong our politicians — a 
1 great vote-getter with the people. — Frank Grouard 

At the election of a head chief, it was necessary to assem¬ 
ble all the bands and tribes concerned. 1 The nomination of 
the warrior society had to be confirmed by everyone. As 
it happened, the Northern Sioux, Cheyennes, and Arapahos 
were weary of the continual uncertainty of peace and war 
with the white men and with other tribes. A man never 
knew whether he could safely approach an Army post or 
not, because individual chiefs waged war or made peace at 
discretion. No one knew when to expect trouble. When 
Four Homs and the Hunkpapa warrior societies proposed 
to create a high command, a single head chief, the tribes 
responded readily. v 

Five big camps were‘strung along the river: Hunkpapa, 
Minniconjou, Sans “Arc.f'Crazy Horse’s Oglala, and the 
Cheyennes:—The~Yanktonais Siotix, Two Kettlesr-and- 
Blackfeet Sioux were also represented — but not in force. 
Some Arapahos camped with the Cheyennes. Well over a 
hundred men must be living who witnessed this ceremony. 
Among them are Judge Gray Eagle, Circling Hawk, Chief 
One Bull, Old Bull (chief historian of the Hunkpapa), 

- Crazy Bear, Red Bird, Bear Ghost, and Chief Joseph 
White Bull, then known as Big-in-the-Center. 

Chiefs who took part in the ceremony were, in addition 
to the four Hunkpapa head men already mentioned: of the 
Hunkpapa, Long Horn, Iron Dog, Black Moon, Crow 
King, and Gall. Gall was also“ known as Walks-in-Red- 
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Clothing, or The-Man-Who-Goes-in-the-Middle, which last 
may be translated today as Front-and-Center; of the Sans 
Arc, Black Eagle, Blue Coat, Two Eagle, His-High-Horse, 
Brown Thunder, and Spotted Eagle; of the Minnicon- 
jou, chiefs Makes-Room, Black Shield, Flying-By, White- 
Hollow-Hom, Lame Deer, and yet another Black Moon; 
of the Oglala, Crazy Horse, Sweat; of the Cheyennes, Ice. 
Chase-the-Tiger, also a Sioux chief, was present. _ 

It was a great occasion, an earnest attempt to reunite 
the whole Teton Sioux nation against the encroachments of 
the white men and other enemies and to organize the hunt¬ 
ing on a grand scale. After seventeen years, the plan pro¬ 
posed by the Commissioner at the Laramie Treaty in 1851 
— the plan of having one chief — had at last begun to take 
hold upon the imaginations of the Tetons. That day they 
tried to put it in force, choosing a man of their own, quite 
without interference by white men who did not understand 
the thoughts and standards of the Sioux. 

Of course, such an attempt could not be a complete suc¬ 
cess. The Bruld Sioux, far to the south, never admitted 
Sitting Bull’s claim to be head chief of all the Tetons. 
Their leader, Spotted Tail, truckling to the whites, led them 
another way : hqnspired to that position himself, but trusted 
to the power of^the Grandfather for his election. As for the 
Southern Oglaf^, led by Red Cloud and his three hundred 
Bad Faces, their power was already spent. Red Cloud was 
even then preparing to sign a treaty of peace'. They were" 
remote from Sitting Bull’s influence, and though many of 
them visited his camps, and even fought with him as vol¬ 
unteers, they never — as a tribe — acknowledged his 
authority. But Crazy Horse, the fighter, would have no 
treaty for Ms band of Oglala; he brought his people north 
and threw in with Sitting Bull. 

A special lodge was set up — a big lodge, made of several 
ordinary^ tipi-covers stretched on a huge framework of 
poles. There the chiefs assembled arid preliminaries were 
completed. Then four chiefs — Four Homs, Red Horn, 
Loud-Voiced-Hawk, and Running Antelope — took a buf- 
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falo robe and went to the 1 lodge of Sitting Bull. They led 
him out of his tipi. Spreading the robe flat on the ground, 
they seated him upon it, and, taking hold of the four corners, 
carried him in state to the council lodge. There he was seated 
in a place of honor, and the ceremonies began with the smok¬ 
ing of the long pipe in communion. The day was fine and 
bright — a good omen. 

When the pipe had been lighted, the mouthpiece was ex- 
tended toward the earth, that it might hold them good and 
strong; then to the four winds in turn, that no harsh winds 
might blow upon them, bringing distress and ill-luck; then 
to the sun, that they might see their way clearly, and so 
avoid danger and death. It was then passed from hand to 
hand, from right to left around the circle, as the sun .moves, 
and every chief inhaled a puff or two of srftoke, blowing it ♦ 
out from his lungs with a prayer which it would carry up¬ 
ward to Wakan Tanka, who loved the sweet savor of the. 
sacred weed. 

This pipe was decorated with duck feathers and other 
symbolical adornments. It was presented to Sitting Bull as- 
the badge of office. The duck feathers, impervious to water 
and wind, urged a like endurance and patience upon him. 
Men use a pipe to pray with, and it was his duty to pray for 
his people. 

There he sat, that homely cripple, in his plain clothing, 
and with only two eagle feathers in his hair — one red, in 
r emfemb r an ce-of-his-wounds. -He had never put-onr any— 
airs, was never a snob, though pleasantly conscious of his 
own undoubted merits. Some of the chiefs, in whose\family 
that rank, was hereditary, became very arrogant^ after 
watching Army officers lord it over the privates at the 
frontier posts. But Sitting Bull was arrogant only to the 
whites. He was a man of the people, and never pretended to 
be anything else. 

There were many speeches, many songs, that day. Some 
spoke of his bravery, some of his generosity, and others of 
how, since he was a small boy, he had always been nierciful 
and kind to all, both men ana animals. They reminded the 
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people that he had abolished slavery in his band, had told 
the people to adopt captives or set them free. They recalled 
his mercy to his ‘brother’ Jumping Bull, to Real Woman, 
and referred gracefully to his many deeds in battle, when he 
had rescued a comrade. 

Four Horns, master of ceremonies, declared: ‘Because of 
your bravery on the battle-field,- and your reputation as the 
bravest warrior in all our bands, we have elected you head 
chief of the entire Sioux nation, head war-chief. It is your 
duty to see that the nation is fed, that we have plenty. 
When you say “ fight,” we shall fight: when you say “ make 
peace,” we shall make peace.' 

Afterward, Crazy Horse, who brought such an accession 
of strength from the Oglala, was created second in command. 
Though a much younger man than Sitting Bull, he was 
justly famous for his valor. Unpretentious, laconic, scorn¬ 
ing all possessions but his horse and weapons, he was an 
ideal man for the post. ■ He and Sitting Bull had the decision 
in every crisis thereafter. They were always close friends. 

Black Moon, upon whom the prophetic mantle of the 
shaman Sun-Dreamer fell, urged Sitting Bull to remeinber 
the two halves of his duty: ‘First,’ he said, ‘you are-to 
think always of God, of Wakan Tanka. Second, you are to 
use all your powers to care for your people, and especially 
for the poor.’ 

Sitting Bull was then presented with a bow and ten ar¬ 
rows,^and a flintlock gun. He was reminded that he must 
be like the eagle, for the eagle is the chief of all birds, its 
feathers are the rewards of valor, it flies highest. A chief 
should study to resemble the eagle. 

Then they brought out a magnificent war-bonnet, with 
beaded brow-band, ermine pendants, and swagger, crown 
of lustrous black-and-white eagle plumes. This splendid 
headgear had a trailing double tail of eagle tail-feathers 
cascading down the back to drag on the ground. Every 
feather in that bonnet represented some brave deed, some 
coup performed by the warrior who had contributed it. It 
was in fact the symbol of the combined valor of the North- 
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em Teton Sioux. With it, Sitting Bull was publicly crowned. 

Afterward they led him out of the lodge. There he found 
a fine white horse awaiting him, a gift-horse. Gall and Run¬ 
ning Antelope then lifted Sitting Bull into the saddle; the 
warrior societies (Strong Hearts, Crow Owners, Mandan, 
Badger, and Fox Soldiers), formed in column in- all their 
might and panoply, rode behind their new chieftain and his 
„staff. All were dressed in shirts of deerskin and mountain 
sheep profusely decorated with human hair, stained horse¬ 
hair, red and yellow, and devices worked in porcupine quills 
and beads. Long fringes trailed from sleeve and leggin, and 
every face was painted as if for war. Shields were uncovered, 
displaying their sacred and heraldic devices to the sun, 
eagle feathers fluttered from the hair or stuck upright in 
the rider’s scalplock. Tassels of scarlet horsehair or red 
flannel pennons waved from every lance, and some bronze 
chests swelled beneath necklaces of bear-claws. On they 
rode, chanting their virile chorus, their painted chargers 
prancing with the consciousness of pomp and warlike 
spirit. And at the head of that long column, the flower of 
the manhood of what to him was the greatest nation in the 
world, rode the lame man, brave, kindly, and gracious, who 
had risen from the common people to be head chief. 

That was a proud moment for Sitting Bull, and an hum¬ 
ble moment, too. As they passed slowly around the great 
camp circle, the city of his nation, his heart was full. Then 
the warrior-poet broke into song — a song composed by 
himself for that occasion: 

Ye tribes, behold me. 

The chiefs of old are gone. 

Myself, I shall take courage. 


CHAPTER XV 

THE BLACK ROBE MAKES PEACE 

I know of no Indian war that could not have been avoided by a little common 
humanity of frontiersmen, honesty of the Indian Ring in Washington, and 
common-sense by the commissions sent out. — Charles Erskine Scott 
Wood 

Soon after Sitting Bull was made chief, some of the more 
thoughtful and public-spirited Strong Hearts formed a 
men’s dinner club with a limited membership of twenty, 
for the sole purpose of discussing tribal affairs, with a view 
to helping the people. Because of the serious purpose of the 
club, it held no dances and seldom sang songs. Jerking and 
story-telling were barred, and the meetings were usually 
secret. Because of the novel character of the club, it was 
"known to the tribe as the Silent Eaters. 

Though unofficial, the Silent Eaters soon dominated 
Hunkpapa affairs. The chiefs constantly consulted and 
deferred to them, and after Sitting Bull became a member 
(some two years later) the Silent Eaters became the cabinet 
through which he governed. The Midnight Strong Hearts 
had voted him into office: the Silent^Eaters kept him there. 
For the members were men who shared and could appreci¬ 
ate his qualities. All of them were known as being in the 
thick of things in a fight, all of them were generous, all of 
them often brought home captured horses, and most of 
them had been wounded or had had horses shot under them.. 
With their backing, Sitting Bull wa$-.able to feed his nation, 
so long as buffalo ran. Jf^zr?-* 

The immediate result of his irfaugtltation was refiected in 
the Report of the Secretary of War for 1867, which states 
that attacks by Indians were ‘less frequent than they or¬ 
dinarily have been.’ And the Secretary blames the rumors 
of Indian outrages on white frontiersmen, saying that the 
rumors ‘originated in a natural rivalry for business on the 
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three great roads across the Plains, the friends of each aim¬ 
ing to damage the business of the others by these exaggera¬ 
tions.’ 

Sitting Bull had won distinction by battling with the 
Indian nations; he cared little about the whites, so long as 
they left his game alone. And the first thing he did as chief 
was to launch war-parties at the Crows, Hohe, Rees, 
Hidatsa, Mandans, and Flatheads. Like other wild Sioux, 
he had no deep animosity toward white men, but for his 
ancestral Indian enemies he had a hatred deep and rankling, 
and a fixed determination to drive them out and destroy 
them root and branch. He never attacked the white settle¬ 
ments ; he asked only to be let alone. And all his demands 
(which may be found repeatedly in official records) were 
simply for rights guaranteed by the very treaties which the 
Government had made. They show how far he was from 
seeking war with white men, much less leaving Sioux country 
to make war. Those demands were, briefly: (i) Close the 
roads; (2) burn the forts; (3) stop the steamboats; (4) expel 
all whites except traders. If those demands could be 
granted, there would be peace. Otherwise, he was forced to 
fight, he could not allow stray white men to ruin his nation, 
destroy the buffalo industry, starve his family. That old 
pagan loved his native soil with a love almost carnal, a love 
wholly mystical. Up before dawn always, he liked to bathe 
his bare feet, walking about in the morning dew. ‘ Healthy 
feet,’ he used to say, ‘can hear the very heart of Holy 
Earth.’ 

And so now, uplifted upon a great wave of popular, war¬ 
time enthusiasm, out of a full heart he composed a song for 
his warriors, and sang it to strengthen their courage: 

Young men, help me, do help me! 

I loVe my country so; 

That is why I am fighting. 

At the end of May, ’68, Father Pierre Jean De Smet, 
the Jesuit, arrived at Fort Rice, with authority of the Peace 
Commissioners and General Sherman to visit the camp of 
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the 'hostile' or hunting Sioux, in the interests of peace. 
For two years the good father had been trying to bring this 
mission about, and he was well content. There was good 
hope that he might succeed, though all feared for his life 
on the journey. Of all the heroic company of Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries to the Indians, none was more generally beloved 
by them than Father De Smet. He was a genial, cheer¬ 
ful, courageous man, honestly intent upon helping his Red 
friends, whom he sincerely loved. We have it from his own 
mouth that he was happier and more at home at a feast in 
a tipi than when dining with the dignitaries of the Church. 
He was affable, even-tempered, laughter-loving, and with¬ 
out any of that lust for unnecessary martyrdom which so 
often interfered with the success of Jesuit missionaries. 
For many years this saintly man had been longing to found 
a mission for the Sioux, and had visited them whenever he 
could. No man in North America had more influence with 
them than he. 

Father De Smet was not merely saintly: he was practical. 
He had long before obtained the promise of Major Charles 
E. Galpin, the Indian trader, to accompany him. Galpin 
was well liked by the Hunkpapa, and his wife, a Yank- 
tonais, was a woman of unusual character and intelligence, 
respected by everyone. She promised to act as interpreter 
with her husband. 

When Father De Smet announced to the Indians at Fort 


they were amazed at his courage. For years now, no white 
man in his senses had ventured a mile from a fort without 


an escort or a gun and a good horse. But when he told them 
that prayers were being offered for' him daily by a thousand 
children before the altars of the Holy Virgin Mary, they 
cried out: ‘That is good. We will go with you. When shall 


we start?’ 


Next morning they started, De Smet in his carriage 
with a large black cross fastened to the dashboard over the 
horse’s tail, and an escort of eighty friendly Sioux. The 
escort contained representatives of the Yanktonais, Yank- 
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ton, Blackfeet Sioux, Hunkpapa, Minniconjou, Oglala, 
Sisseton, and Santee tribes. The leaders were such famous 
chiefs as Running Antelope, the Hunkpapa, Two Bears, the 
Yanktonais, Bear Ribs II, Log, All Over Black, one Red 
Cloud (not the Bad Faces' war chief" then fighting the sol¬ 
diers), Little Dog, and Sitting Crow. Blue Thunder, the 
celebrated Yanktonais scout, drove Father De Smet’s 
carriage. Many of the escort were Strong Hearts. 

Blue Thunder had served as scout against the hostile 
Sioux, and his presence was not auspicious. He was a well- 
known herald, with a voice that could be heard five miles 
away. In fact, when he was broadcasting, he had to cover 
his own ears with his hands, to keep from hurting them with 
the noise he made. r 

No sooner had the party started than runners sped far 
ahead on their fleet ponies to bring the word to Sitting Bull 
and the other chiefs at their camp near the mouth of Powder 
River. There was much talking, but in the end the matter 
of a treaty was referrred to Sitting Bull, who controlled the 
flower of the warriors. Galpin and De Smet were both old 
friends, who had always dealt justly with the Sioux. 
Their tongues were straight. Sitting Bull said, ‘ If they come, 
we will hear what they have to say.’ 

He sent a delegation of eighteen men back with the run¬ 
ners to Father De Smet. ‘Tell the Black Robe,’ said Sitting 
Bull, ‘we shall meet him and his friends with arms stretched 
outT-ready-to-embrace-him—No-mag Jivin g -ca n .- rem ember.- 
that I ever treated a peace commission with contempt, or 
gave them hard words, or did them any harm. Say,to the^ 
Black Robe: “We have made room for you in our hearts. 
You shall have food and water, and return with a glad 
heart. We wish to shake your hand, and to hear your good 
wotds. Fear nothing.”’ 

In anticipation of this visit, Sitting Bull moved his camp. 
The six hundred tipis were pitched in, a grand circle on the 
right bank of the Yellowstone, four miles above the mouth 
of the Powder, in the forks between the rivers. Across the 
Yellowstone, some miles away, loomed blankly down the 
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mountainous, sterile badlands, ash-color and rose, above 
the gray, rushing water, and the sound of the wild rapids 
at the mouth of Powder River rumbled steadily in the ears 
of all, both day and night. Around the camp circle thousands 
of ponies grazed, and the people kept a bright lookout for 
the runners, who were expected hourly. 

On Thursday, June 18,. some fifteen days after Father 
De Smet left Fort Rice, the runners returned to say that the 
Black Robe would reach the camp next morning. Immedi¬ 
ately, all was preparation and bustle there. Hunkpapa and 
Sans Arc, Minniconjou and Blackfeet Sioux — all caught 
up their, best horses, got out their finest war-clothes, their 
paints and charms and weapons. When morning came, the 
standing scouts signaled with hand-mirrors from the hills 
that the Black Robe was coming, and four hundred warriors, 
dressed in all their regalia, mounted and rode up Powder 
River singing. At' their head rode Sitting Bull, Four Horns, 
Black Moon, White Gut, Gall, No Neck, and Bull Owl. It 
was a fine June day. The sun shone, the grass was green in 
the lovely valley of the Powder. 

After a four-mile ride they made out the dark mass of the 
visitors coming down the right bank of the river. Sitting 
Bull, in the lead, saw that mass halt. Then suddenly, over 
it, a flag was unfurled. Sitting Bull reined in his black war- 
horse. His heart beat fast. What flag was that? Was it the 
flag of the soldiers? Was a trap laid for his warriors? He 
and three others' raced forward, galloped around the Black - 
Robe and his escort, looking carefully, anxious to reassure 
themselves. Sitting Bull saw that on one side of the flag 
was some strange hieroglyphic (the name of Jesus), and on 
the other the picture of the Holy Woman, surrounded by a 
circle of golden stars. Reassured, he rode straight up and 
shook hands with the Black Robe; it was the flag of peace, 
not of war. To Sitting Bull, brought up to reverence the 
White Buffalo Maiden, it seemed entirely natural that the 
white men should worship a virgin. Dashing back to the 
main body, the fqur chiefs led them forward in a' long rank, 
singing and shouting their joy at the meeting. The whole 
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line charged, then halted two hundred yards off. All was 
wild and joyous, but admirably ordered. The four chiefs 
rode forward, shook hands with De Smet, and soon after 
the whole body of warriors rode up and shook his hand also, 
Then, in the general rejoicing, the warriors of both parties 
embraced each other and exchanged horses and clothing in 
token of their friendly feeling. 

But all was not friendly. The flag had aroused suspicions 
nothing could kill. White Gut said, ‘Here comes another 
white man to cheat us.’ He wished to kill the Black Robe, 
and even more he wished to kill Blue Thunder, who had 
fought as a scout against his own people for the soldiers. 
One of the Sioux said to Blue Thunder, 1 Last time I shot 
you in the leg: this time I’ll kill you.’ It was a tense mo¬ 
ment for the escort of the Black Robe. 

But Sitting Bull interfered. He and Four Horns, Black 
Moon, and Gall rode close beside the Black Robe, and the 
other chiefs of his escort were right behind him. They pro¬ 
tected him and saved his life. It was not only White Gut 
they feared: many men in that camp had cause to avenge 
the death of some relative, and had sworn to kill the first 
white man they met. Sitting Bull had given his friend the 
Black Robe safe-conduct: he was taking no chances of its 
being broken now. For some miles they rode so, approach¬ 
ing the camp. They kept careful watch over their beloved 
guest, the Black Robe, who was so affected by their wel- 
xome that li e rode-blinded-by-tearsr-No-man-eyer-loved-the- 
Sioux better. 

And so, preceded by the banner of the Virgin and guarded 
by four chiefs, the peacemaker carrie to the great camp of 
the Sioux, which no white man had dared approach for four 
years past. Five thousand Indians swarmed about the com¬ 
pact cavalcade, which' had formed in a square around the 
Black Robe after they forded the sandy bed of the shallow 
Powder. They cheered and sang in welcome. But Sitting 
Bull, fearing that some hot-head might make trouble, or¬ 
dered his Strong Hearts to disperse them. He led the Black 
Robe directly to his own lodge, a big one in the middle of 
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the camp circle. He stowed the priest's baggage within it 
and posted a guard of twenty warriors around that tent. 
Sitting Bull gave orders to this body-guard: ‘See that the 
Black Robe has plenty of meat and drink. Do not allow 
the white men to stray far from their tent. And see that no 
one stabs or steals away their horses.’ 

Galpin and De Smet remained in the lodge, and the Fa¬ 
ther, worn out by the fatigues of his long journey and the 
excitement of his reception, fell asleep. Mrs. Galpin passed 
the afternoon going from lodge to lodge and from feast to 
feast. She was a general favorite. 

At sunset, Sitting Bull, ‘generalissimo of the warriors’ 
(as De Smet calls him), came to change the guard. Black 
Moon, Four Horns, and No Neck came with him, and took 
seats within the lodge, waiting until the Black Robe 
awakened. Afterward, they talked. 

Sitting Bull said: ‘Black Robe, I hardly sustain myself 
beneath the weight of white men’s blood that I have shed. 
The whites provoked the war; their injustices, their indig¬ 
nities to our families, the cruel, unheard-of, and unprovoked 
massacre at Fort Lyon of hundreds of Cheyenne women, 
children, and old men, shook all the veins which bind and 
support me. I rose, tomahawk in hand, and I have done all 
the hurt to the whites that I could. Today you are here, and 
my arms hang to the ground as if dead. I will listen to your 
good w ords. And b ad as I hav e been to the white m en, j ust_ 
so good I am ready to become toward them.’ 

Father De Smet then explained briefly the purposes of 
the Peace Commissioners at Fort Rice and sketched the 
outline of the treaty. Sitting Bull listened attentively. 
The Black Robe said: ‘Your Grandfather wishes you to live 
among your peopje on your own lands. You will never 
starve. You will always have plenty of rations. You will 
not be captives, but at liberty. You will receive warm cloth¬ 
ing.’ 

Sitting Bull answered, 1 It sounds good, but I am satisfied 
with the old treaty for the hunting tribes if the whites 
would keep it.’ 
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Afterward he added: ‘Listen, my friend. I have a mes¬ 
sage for the Grand father. I do not want anyone to bother my 
people. I want them to live? in peace. I myself have plans 
for my people, and if they follow my plans, they will never 
want. They will never hunger. I wish for traders only, and 
no soldiers on my reservation, God gave us this land, and 
we are at home here. I will not have my people robbed. 
We can live if we can keep our Black Hills. We do not 
want to eat from the hand of the Grandfather. We can 
feed ourselves.’ 

All the time Sitting Bull was talking, the Black Robe 
held his pencil to show that he was taking Sitting Bull’s 
words. But nowadays the old men ask, ‘Why have those 
words been forgotten?’ 

They talked long that night, and at length slept together 
in the lodge. And at last day broke — 'the day of the grand 
council. r; 

The complete minutes of that coundkhave never been 
published.' If they had been, much of thepppular misunder¬ 
standing of Sitting Bull and the Sioux would have been 
impossible. For the speeches of the chiefs set forth clearly 
the causes of wars in the past and the situation out of which 
future wars arose. Carefully considered, this council ex¬ 
hibits almost every factor in the relations between Sioux 
and whites. It also has the interest of being the only great 
cou ncil be tween, the ‘hostile~’-or hunting- bands and the 
United States for which exact contemporary record exists. 
The chiefs spoke freely, man to man, and not as at the 
agencies. The interpreter, also, was excellent, and Major 
Galpin took down the speeches word for word on the spot. 
For us, this council has extraordinary interest, because it 
gives us the first important speech.of Sitting Bull of which 
there was immediate record made in writing. 

Early in the morning the women began to erect the am¬ 
phitheater for the council. This was made by setting tall, 

1 Though a partial account is given in The Life, Letters and Travels of Father 
Pierrc-Jean De Strict, by H. M. Chittenden and Alfred T. Richardson, N.Y., 
1905, on which I have drawn for certain details. 
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slender tipi-poles upright in the ground in a circle, and sus¬ 
pending from them great curtains made of the leather cover¬ 
ings of thesejijtents. The amphitheater enclosed half an acre. 
In the centefd'our 'buffalo robes were spread down for seats. 
At ten o’cldck thg^diiefs escorted the Black Robe to his 
seat on one qf these, robes. Beside him was his interpreter. 
In front Four Horns and Black Moon sat, holding their 
pipes. / 

Opposite these, Sitting Bull, White Gut, Gane, and No 
Neck sat/at the head of their five hundred warriors, and be¬ 
hind them every foot of space was filled by the throng of 
women, children, and old men who crowded in to listen to 
the good words of their old friend, the Black Robe. Five 
thousand people were present. 

For perhaps an hour the warriors, dressed in all their 
finest war-clothes, danced and sang. Then, when they had 
become pleasantly tired and were in a mood to listen, Four 
Horns lighted his peace-pipe, presented the stem to Wakan 
Tanka, the four Cardinal Points, the Sun and the Earth, 
summoning Them as witnesses to the proceedings of the 
council, imploring Their favor. Afterward he walked round, 
offering the pipe to every man in due order of rank, begin¬ 
ning with Father De Smet. Each one took a few puffs. 
When all had smoked in communion, Black Moon stood 
up and said, ‘Speak, Black Robe, our ears are open to hear 
_yourjvords^- ■. --— — -——--- 

After a short prayer, Father De Smet addressed them. 

‘Friends, I have been tiying to see you for thre lagt two 
years; and this day, through the help of God, I no\v have 
that pleasure. I hope you, will listen well to what you hear 
from my mouth, which speaks the sentiments dTmy head, 
which will be entirely upon the importance of yo filmmaking 
peace with the whites. This cruel and unfortunate war 
must be stopped, not only on the account of your children, 
but for a thousand other reasons, which the great men, 
whom “the President of the whites” has chosen to meet you 
at Fort Rice will show you. I have come only-as an adviser 
to aid you all, knowing that your Grandfather means you 
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well and will help you. Indeed, in the name of the Great 
Spirit, and in the name of all good, in the presence of your 
chiefs and braves, and all assembled here, I most solemnly 
beseech you, one and all, to bury all your animosities against 
the whites, forget the past, and accept the offering of peace 
which is now just sent you. My mission to your village is 
now completed with one exception. I have brought you 
tobacco to smoke, which you will accept as an assurance 
of the truthfulness of my sentiments. I will now thank you 
for your kind reception of myself and party. And with all 
my heart I will ever pray for your future happiness.’ 

Father De Smet then caused the banner of the Holy 
Virgin to be set up in the middle of the enclosure. After-, 
ward he said:‘The flag which now stands in the center.of 
this circle is the holy emblem of peace. And I am most 
happy to have it said that it is the only one that hals ever 
been carried so far. But on this occasion I deemed it mosjtg; 
necessary, and now will leave it in the hands of youkghiefs 
that you may regard it as a token of my sincerity and good 
wishes for the welfare of the Sioux nation. I pray to God 
you will look upon it as a blessing to your tribe. It is to 
Him you must look fpr all blessings, and from Him all 
blessings flow. And while you live, let it not be said you 
had evil thoughts; for evil thoughts and doings bring 
troubles in your land. I will always do, as I ’have always 
-done,_continue_to-offer_my_feeble_prayersifoL-your_good^- 
but remember, peace must reign in your land. I will now 
listen to your woigfe.’ 

Father De SmeTsat down.. Black Moon rose from his seat 
to give the address of welcome and set forth the cause of 
past wars. Having offered his pipe to the Sun and the 
Earth, he pointed the stem to Father De Smet. ‘Touch it 
with your lips, and let your hand rest after doing so,’ he 
said- ^ 

Then, turning to the crowd, he said: ‘This man has come 
far to meet us. He looks tired and careworn. I am glad to 
see him, and welcome him with all my heart. His words are 
good and full of meaning and truth. He speaks well, and 
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everything he says is my heart’s desire. But there are many 
thorns in our hearts, manyvwounds to heal. Our country is 
desolate and impoverished by a cruel war, which was com.- 
menced b < y"the Cheyennes and the Eastern Sioux.” It was 
forced upon us. 

‘ And now, when we travel over our country, we often see 
red spots. They are not the red spots of slaughtered buffalo, 
but of our own comrades, or of white men. Our country 
ji^twas full of game. But since the war the animals seem to 
deteSt’their native haunts, and I believe it is by the smell of 
human blood that they are driven away. Again, the whites 
have been cutting our country up with roads , 11 and building 
forts at various places. They often and unkindly put our 
people in prison for little or no cause. They cut our timber, 
ruin our country with impunity. 

‘ I told them I did not want their annuities, nor could I 
sell my country. My father lived and died here; so would I. 
And if our white brothers would do right, we would never 
have had war. I always liked to have goods to trade for, 
but I cannot bear the idea of having the country filled up 
with white nlen. Some are good, but many are bad, and they 
' often treat us badly. Our people are often shot down for 
their families. And for no cause we have been badly treated. 
But these things past I now hope will be forgotten from 
this day. I will say no more, but end my remarks by thank- 
-— ing-you.-dnthe'name-of'alhnTyTjeoplerforthe'welconTemews - 
you have so kindly brought. We will accept your tobacco 
and your kind advice. And extend our hands in the sight of 
the Great Spirit and all of you, as the hands of peace.’ 
Then, turning once more to his people, Black Moon said, 
‘Let the past be forgotten,’ and returned to his seat. 

Then Sitting Bull came boldly forward, and after going 
through the usual ceremonies with great dignity and due 
respect, began to speak: 

‘ Father, you pray to the Great Spirit for us. I thank you. 
“I have often besought the kindness *of the Great Spirit, 
but never have I done so more earnestly than today,.that 
our words may be heard above and all over the earth. When 
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I first saw you coming with that flag, my heart beat fast,, 
and I had evil thoughts, caused by the remembrance of the 
past. I bade my heart be quiet: it was so! And when on the 
prairie I shook hands, with you, and my cousin afid sister, 

I felt changed and hardly knew what t^pyc-fBut my heart 
was glad and quickly scouted deception.’ f am, afftl always ■' 
have been, a fightin’ fool; 1 my peojpjie caused-be so. 
They have been troubled and cop-fused by thj^P bfe fc: they 
looked upon their troubles as caused by the whiffe^uid be¬ 
came crazy, and pushed me forward. For the lasf fourVears 
I have led them in bad deeds; the fault is theirs, not mine. 

I will now say in their presence, “Welcome, Father — the 
messenger of peace.” I hope quiet will again be restored .to - — 
our country. 

‘As I am not full of words, I will thank you in the hearing 
of our chiefs and braves, in sign of peace, hoping you will 
always wish us well. I have now told you all. All that can 
be, has been said. My people .will return to meet the chiefs 
of the Grandfather, who wants to make peace with us. I 
hope it will be done, and whatever is done by others, I will 
submit to, and for all time t6 come remain a friend of the 
whites.’ 

Sitting Bull then shook hands with Father De Smet and 
Major Galpin and returned to his place. There he turned to 
his-people and asked if they heard his words. 

was J tHe~tKTnlierin^response“Siffing 
Bull knew how to reach the hearts of his people: the more 
one knows of the Sioux, the cleverer his remarks appear. 
How brief, how direct! And yet how adroitly he remirids 
them of his piety, dramatizes for them the first suspicion 
which he shared with them on the approach of the peace^« 
party, and the following revulsion on meeting the .'good 
father and thejr old friends. How courteously he remembers, 
to-include the Major and Mrs. Galpin in that reference. 
And then ♦thei reminder that he was war-chief, that he had 
always been a ‘fightin’ fool,’ and that his people shared the 
blame, that they had pushed him forward. That shows the 

* Literally,'‘a fool and a warrior.' Sioux idiom. 
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true statesmanlike adeptness, to carry them with him, when 
they might have turned upon him as the scapegoat for their 
own deeds. And afterward, his greeting, with his promise 
to abide by the action of the representatives sent to make 
peace with the commissioners at Fort Rice. The insinuation 
that no more need be said is also entirely characteristic of 
the leader of that society of jealous, rival chiefs. And the 
confident appeal to his people, resulting in their assent, 
from which they could never retreat. It would be difficult 
to -find a more skillful speech of like brevity, so consum¬ 
mately meeting the situation in all its phases. Yet, Sitting 
Bull declares^himself the man of action, merely — ‘not 
full of words!’ 

And this was not all. Having got the crowd with him,' he 
rose again to add the essential point to his speech, saying, 
‘I have forgotten two things.’ This was a favorite trick 
of his, to make his speech appear wholly impromptu and 
informal, and hammer in the important words in the'most 
memorable part of his speech — the end. ... 

‘Friends,’ he added, ‘I have forgotten.two things. I 
wish all to know that I do not propose to sell any part of 
my country, nor will I have the whites cutting our timber 
along the rivers, more especially the oak. I am particularly 
fond of the little groves of oak trees. I love to look at them,, 
'and feel a reverence for them, because they endure the 
wintry storms and summer’s heat, and — not unlike our¬ 
selves — seem to thrive and flourish by them. One thing 
more: those forts filled with white soldiers must be aban¬ 
doned ; there is no greater source of trouble and grievance 
to my people.’ . . 

Sitting Bull once more shook hands with his guests, 'and 
sat down, amid the cheers of young and old.’ Thus Sitting 
Bull laid down the terms-of peace. He had met a most diffi¬ 
cult situation with entire success, carried his people with 
him, and yet budged not one inch from his first policy. 
One wonders why this speech was not permitted to reach the 
press in Sitting Bull’s lifetime. Or perhaps one need not 
wonder., . 
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‘After a few minutes, quiet was restored,’ says the record, 
and the Yanktonais chief Two Bears came forward. As 
leader of the peace-party and head man of the Black Robe’s 
escort, he must be heard from, trying to soothe the hunting 
bands, and also — in some measure — defending the stand 
of his own people, who were regarded with some suspicion 
and derision in those days. 

Running Antelope then brought the council to a close. 
After he sat down, the chiefs escorted Father De Smet back 
to his guarded lodge, while the earth trembled and the val¬ 
ley of the Powder rang with the songs and shouting, as the 
warriors resumed their dancing. The peace-party began to 
prepare their baggage for an early start; they planned to 
leave in the morning. They assured the Black Robe that 
his mission had been a complete success. The chiefs spent 
the night with him, making arrangements for the coming 
council. It was'decid'ed to send a delegation to Fort Rice 
with Father De Smet. 

Sitting Bull refused to go. He said, ‘ I will sit here on the 
prairie, and listen. Everyone knows my terms.’ He ^aid, 
‘ Send Gall. He has lived over there; he knows those people,’ 
Gall was a good choice, the chiefs agreed, because Gall had 
been roughly handled by the whites, and would not be 
likely to forget it and yield to them too easily. Too well 
they knew how easy it was for. white men to talk an Indian 
into something he afterward regretted. There was constant 
communication between the hunting bands and their people 
at the agencies. They knew how the agency Indians were 
swindled. 4 

Sitting Bull gave Gall his instructions; ‘You go-down 
there and see what they have to say. Take no presents: we 
don’t want them. Tell them to move the soldiers out and 
stop the steamboats; then we can have peace.’ 

The whole evening, however, was not spent in talk about 
the treaty. Father De Smet blessed many children and 
baptized some of the Indians in the-camp who came to his 
tent. He told his hosts stories from the Bible: of Daniel in 
the" den of lions, of Jonalf and the whale, of the three men 
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in the fiery furnace, of how Lazarus was raised from the 
dead. He told them how, when people got so bad that 
spmething had to be done about it, God sent His only Son 
among them, and how the white men killed Him. The 
chiefs listened and said nothing: tha't was just what you 
might expect of white men. As for the miracles, they could 
rriatch those from their own experience. Both Sioux and 
Cheyenne shamans had raised men from the dead within 
living memory, and as for the fiery furnace, there was a 
society among themselves whose members could pick up 
hot coals or take meat from a kettle of boiling water with¬ 
out burning their hands. 1 With that tolerance character¬ 
istic of old-time Sioux, however, a number of men, includ¬ 
ing Lone Man, were baptized. It was difficult to refuse 
anything to the Black Robe. And they were ready to try 
anything once. 

Some, believe that Father De Smet also baptized Sitting 
Bull that night. Certain it is that he gave Sitting Bull a 
crucifix of brass and wood, which remains a treasured pos¬ 
session in the family. It may be seen on his breast in a 
well-known photograph of the chief by D. F. Barry — the 
one in which he wears a white buckskin shirt and a single 
feather in his hair. But Sitting Bull was not the man to be 
converted overnight, and it is inconceivable that Father 
De Smet would have failed to record such a conversion had 
it taken place. 

Nowadays the old men say, rather sadly, ‘The Black 
Robes were Sitting Bull’s best friends while he was out on 
the prairie, but when he came to the agency, they were the 
first to turn against him.’ This could not have happened 
had he been a convert. 

Gall and Bull Owl went down to meet the Peace Com¬ 
missioners, and on July 2, 1868, signed the ‘Treaty of 
Laramie’ (as it was called) at Fort Rice. This treaty es- 

1 Said to have been done by smearing the hands with the juice of the narrow¬ 
leaved purple cone flower (Echinacea angustifolia D.C.) or comb plant, an 
Indian panacea. See page 131, Thirty-Third Annual Report, Bureau of Ameri¬ 
can Ethnology.' 
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tablished the Great Sioux Reservation (Dakota Territory 
west of the Missouri) and provided that the country ‘north 
of the North Platte River and east of the summits of the 
Big Horn Mountains shall be held and considered to be un¬ 
ceded Indian Territory,’ and that ‘ no white person or persons 
shall be permitted to settle upon or occupy any portion of 
the same; or, without the consent of the Indians first had 
and obtained, to pass through the same.’ The military posts 
on the Montana Trail were abandoned, and the Trail itself 
closed. Article II provided that the Sioux had the right 
to ‘hunt on any lands north of the North Platte River... 
so long as buffalo may range thereon in such numbers as to 
justify the chase.’ 

The treaty also provided that no future treaty would be 
valid unless signed by three fourths of the adult males of the 
tribe. The Sioux, on their part, were to keep the peace. 
That was all that was demanded of them. It was a complete 
victory. 

Naturally the Army, loath to abandon their posts on 
Powder River, and still itching to avenge Colonel Fetter- 
man, could not rest easy under such a treaty. Within three 
months after the proclamation of the treaty (February, 
’69), the War Department issued an order which violated 
the clause providing for the right to hunt outside the limits 
of the Reservation. The order admitted that the Indian 
Bureau had jurisdiction over the Indians^omtheir reserva¬ 
tions, but declared -that ‘ Outside"thef well-defined limits 
of their reservations they are under the original and exclu¬ 
sive control of the military, and as a rule will be considered 
hostile '! Already, in November, ’68, General Custer had 
attacked the Southern Cheyennes on the Washita in what 
is now Oklahoma! But Sitting Bull was unaware of these 
orders. He went peacefully about his work of policing his 
hunting-grounds. 

It must not be forgotten that Sitting Bull had plenty of 
white men backing him up in his attempt to keep his coun¬ 
try free from wandering whites. For thirty years the fur- 
traders had been encouraging the Sioux to kill or drive out 
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white strangers, because such men .were generally a menace 
to the fur-traders’ monopoly. Missionaries constantly 
warned their converts against the danger of contamination 
by white frontiersmen. Indian agents deplored the evil 
influence of squa\^-men and half-breeds, and urged their 
charges to drive them from the Indian lands. And military 
men were stationed at posts on the Missouri for the express 
purpose of keeping out white squatters and emigrants. 
General Harney, at his council' at; Fort Pierre in ’56, had 
asked the Sioux chiefs to arrest or kill deserters from the 
Apny found in their country, and had offered a reward for 
them dead or alive. All the white men for whom the Sioux 
had any respect had always encouraged them in this. And 
the Peace Commission had just pledged the Government to 
that identical law. It is hardly surprising that Sitting Bull 
felt justified in dealing severely with any whites he found 
inside his hunting-grounds. 

Sometimes — as in the case of Tom Campbell the trader 
— he let them go with a warning. Sometimes the rash ad¬ 
venturer paid for his folly with his horses, gun, and clothes. 
Sometimes, resisting arrest, he was killed. But sometimes 
he was spared. On January 2, 1869, Sitting Bull captured 
a mail-carrier on the trail between Fort Hall and Fort 
Peck. The Indians lay in wait for him in a ravine on the big 
flat between Fort Peck and the Bend of Milk River — a 
gulch about twenty feet deep, with steep sides and a little 
timber. They could seie him coming a long way off across 
the snow. 

Snow was falling, and the wind was in the white man’s 
face, so that he kept his head down, riding along — a dark 
brown ball of buffalo fur—across the white prairie. They 
could see that he was leading another horse. On he came, 
keeping no lookout, and rode down into the gulch. They 
let him cross it and start up the other side: then they were 
all over him. One of-them struck him across the back, others 
grabbed the horses, and a third pulled the rider to the ground. 
Before he knew what had happened, one of the Sioux had 
snatched his gun and was trying to shoot him. 
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Luckily for the whij:e man, one of the Indians was trying 
to strip off his buffalo coat, and this made it difficult for 
the other one to shoot. Naturally, the white man did his 
best to keep the Indian between himself and the one with 
the gun. It was a rough-and-tumble, everything happened 
very quickly. 

Just then Sitting Bull rode up. 

It happened that the mail-carrier, Frank Grouard, was 
the son of a sailor and a woman of the Sandwich Islands, 1 
and his mother’s blood had given him the coloration and 
something of the appearance of an Indian. Sitting Bull saw 
that Indian face, and called out to the man with the gun, 
‘Let him go: let him go,!’ 

But the man with the gun was too excited to heed his 
chief and kept trying to get a fair shot. 

Immediately, Sitting■ Bull jumped from his pony, walked 
over to the struggling trio, Raised his bow, struck the Indian 
with the gun a heavy blow on the head, and knocked him 
flat. The other Indian at once,let go of Grouard and stepped 
back. Sitting B.ull stood waiting, talking to his young men. 
The one he had knocked down got up and went off toward 
the river. When he was safely oii.t of the way, Sitting Bull 
sat down, got out his pipe, and sipoked, with his prisoner. 
Then he put the. white man on a horse and rode away with 
him toward camp. By means of the, sign language, which 
Grouard could understand, he told the,, white man he was 
Sitting Bull. 

On the third day they reached their camp bp, Bark Creek. 
Everybody turned out to see the prisoner Sittihg Bull had 
brought home, crowding around his horse to have a look, 
‘but they gave no sign of anger, and raised no shout of 
triumph.’ Of course not, the war was over. Grouard feared 
a dreadful fate, but Sitting Bull adopted him, made him a 
member of his family. Grouard remained in the chief’s 

camp for three years, and was given the name Sitting-with- 
- ~r~ 

1 Disputed. See statement of Mrs. Nettie Elizabeth Goings (papers of Judge 
E. S. Ricker, Nebraska Historical Library) that Frank Grouard’s mother was 
an Indian, and his father a mulatto named Brazeau. 
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Upraised-Hands, or Hands-Up, sometimes translated Grab¬ 
ber, being a reference to a bear. He soon took to Sioux 
ways, learned the language, and became an excellent hunter 
and scout. Sitting Bull’s nephews remember him with af¬ 
fection, though regretting that he later turned his coat and 
served with the troops. It is impossible to make them be¬ 
lieve that he was not an Indian. 


CHAPTER XVI 

THIRTY CROWS ARE KILLED 

No man in the Sioux nation was braver than Sitting Bull. — Frank Grouard. 

White men were not the only poachers who felt Sitting 
Bull’s wrath. He was always jumping other tribes, who 
were rash enough to hunt in Sioux preserves, and often 
raided their horse-herds successfully. Of all these tribes, 
the Crows gave him most trouble. Indeed, the winter of 
’69 saw Sitting Bull's Boys engaged with them in one of the 
hardest fights in all Hunkpapa history — so hard a fight, in 
fact, that it gave its name to that year in their calendar. 

It was cold, with snow on the ground. The people were 
hunting along the Yellowstone, their camp being near the 
mouth of Powder River. One day two young men went out 
to kill buffalo for the family. In the late afternoon they 
started home. All at once the two boys saw enemies running 
after them across the snow. The boys threw down their 
meat and robes, and took to their heels. They knew they 
had no chance against thirty Crows. 

Her£ came the Crows, yelling and running hard as they 
could. But the Sioux boys were swift, they'were running 
for their lives, and the Crows could not overtake them. 
One of the Crows had a horse. It was not in very good con¬ 
dition, as an Indian horse had only cotton wood boughs to 
eat in winter, and it had come a long way that day. Still, 
the horse could run as fast as the Sioux boys. 

The Crow on the horse took another Crow up behind 
him, raced his horse until he was even with the Sioux boys, 
and then dropped his passenger, turning back to bring up 
another. In this way he brought one Crow after another 
forward into the running fight. That Crow must have been 
a great coward, or else he was so generous that he wished 
his comrades to count all the coups ! 
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Before long the Crows had killed one of the Sioux boys, 
but they could not catch the other one, their horse was ex¬ 
hausted, and they had to give it up. Knowing that the 
alarm would be given, they turned back and hurried north¬ 
west toward Big Dry Creek. The Sioux boy ran home, 
panting and crying for his dead comrade, and gasped out 
his story. 

Instantly Sitting Bull was out in the frosty evening air, 
shouting the news. ‘ Hopo! Hopol Let's go! Let’s goJ_ 
Take action!’ 

Within a few minutes a hundred Sioux were mounted and 
pushing hard on the trail, led by the boy. Within an hour 
they had found the body of his comrade, all cut to pieces, 
stripped, and scalped, lying in the dusk on the frozen snow, 
now dark with blood. 

Away they went over the snow, keen to avenge their 
comrade, eager to wipe out the cowards who had butchered 
him. Thirty to one! At sunrise they came up with the 
Crows. 

But the Crows were in a strong position. On the head¬ 
waters of Big Dry Creek, south bank, there is the Spoon 
Horn Butte. Between this butte and the creek, there is a 
knoll entirely surrounded by large rocks. Within this natu¬ 
ral fort the Crows stood ready, gun and, bow in hand. 

But the Sioux were too hot to be careful that morning. 
They charged right up on their fast horses, hoping to jump 
off, scale the rocky walls, and kill the Crows in a minute. 
They met with a hot reception. Many were hit. Turning 
Hawk was shot in the buttocks, and fell from his horse. 
The Sioux turned back. 

Sitting Bull, however, urged on his men — not that they 
needed much urging. Said he: ‘We must not let them es¬ 
cape! It would be childish. Everyone would laugh at us 
if we did. We are not women! I’ll go first, you follow.’ 

Jumping Bull said, ‘I will first empty their guns.’ He 
circled the fort at a gallop, only a few yards away from the 
rocks where the CroWs were shooting. He was wearing 
the sash of a Strong Heart chief, and was not hit. 
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SITTING BULL’S HIEROGLYPHIC 
> AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OR WAR RECORD IN PICTURES DRAWN BY HIMSELF 

These drawings depict thirty-two of the sixty-three warlike ex¬ 
ploits performed by Sitting Bull before 1870, when the drawings 
fell into the hands pf a white man (see Bibliography). The draw¬ 
ings are here numbered and arranged chronologically, not as in the 
original series, which 'Contained numerous pictures of the exploits 
of Sitting Bull’s brother Jumping Bull. In each picture Sitting 
Bull is identified by a pictograph of his name (a seated buffalo 
bull) connected with his mouth by a line, in the usual .Sioux 
fashion. 

Fig. 1. 1846. On Red Water. The boy Sitting Bull, as yet an unfledged 
warrior, is shown on horseback, charging an enemy whom he strikes with a 
coup stick. On his blue shield a black bird is painted, and four black-tipped 
eagle feathers Ilulter from the edges of the shield. 

Fig. 2. 1 &53( •*). Sitting Bull unhorses a Crow warrior with his lance. 
The story is well known, but no eye-witnesses now,live, and the date and 
place are uncertain. 

Fig. 3. 1856. On Yellowstone River. Sitting Bull counts coup with his 
lance on a mounted Crow warrior who carries a shield and a gun. As re¬ 
quired by the obligations belonging to his shield, Sitting Bull wears his hair 
in a knot like a horn on his forehead. 

Fig. 4. 1856. On Porcupine Creek. Sitting Bull, shown Wearing his 
Strong Heart bonnet and sash, crouches behind his shield and shoots a 
Crow chief through the belly, at the same time being wounded in the foot. 
Flame and smoke pour from the guns, and the wounds bleed freely. Sitting 
Bull’s black war horse awaits its master in the background/ 

Fig. 5. 1857. Oivthe Missouri Ri.ver. ^ Winter. Sitting Bull, armed with 
a gun and wearing Ijis-Sttung Heart Jborrnet and white blanket coat, strikes 
■ with his lance the Hohe'^tf whom ne is to save and to adopt as his brother, 
named Jumping Bull, or, fettle Assiniboin. \ 

Fig. 6. 1858. Near Rainy Bu/te. Sitting Bull lances and kills a Crow 
warrior, the slayer of his (athej/in that very fight. 

Fig. 7. 1858. Rainy Butte. This picture commemorates the capture of 
three Crow women, at the time when Sitting Bull’s father was killed. 
Sitting Bull carries the lance made for him by his parents, and wears a 
bonnet with horns and a long trail of eagle feathers. A Crow warrior is 
represented as trying to arrest his charge. 

Fig. 8. 1859. Near Fort Berthold. A Ree enemy grabs the bridle of 
Sitting Bull’s horse. Sitting Bull kills him, and takes his gun and bow. 
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Fig. g. 1859-60. Wearing his Strong Heart bonnet, Sitting Bull runs off 
seveTr-G««!t_Eonies: two white, two black, one bay, one buckskin, and one 
mouse-colored " 

Fig. 10, i860. Sitting Bull counts^OK?rcrrnt-Gf0w^wemafl-ridiitg-Et7nTu1er 
She turns to fend off his lance as he strikes at her. This happened when the 
Sioux encountered Crow hunters among the buffalo herds and Mak'es-the- 
Enfcmy killed two Cr.ow womon. " 

Fig. li. i860. Amid a shower oflmllets, which fill the air, Sitting Bull, 
riding his famous war horse Blackie, runs off two animals from a Crow 
camp. One of them is a branded Army mule, picked up or stolen by the 
Crows. These animals Sitting Bull gave for Brown Eyes, the girl who be¬ 
came his fourth wife. '■ ’ 

Fig. 12. 1861. Sitting Bull, amid a hail of enemy bullets, wounds a Crow* 
warrior with his lance, then drops it and strikes him over the head with the 
heavy notched wooden handle of his quirt, which is decorated with a 
dangling kit-fox skin — the insignia of his Warrior Society. The Crow 
carries a quiver, and bleeds freely. 

Fig. 1.3. 1862. Sitting Bull runs off a bunchpf Crow pohies. Sitting Bull 
was such a noted horse-stealer that the old men say nobody can remember 
all his raids. Chief Charging Thunder stated that to his own knowledge 
Sitting Bull took horses from the Crows twenty times, sometimes as many 
as thirty head at a time. 

Fig. 14. 18*63, June. The skirmish with General H. H. Sibley's wagon- 
train on the Missouri River, near the mouth of Apple Creek. Sitting Bull, 
facing a heavy fire, as shown by flying bullets, charges a mule-skinner 
armed with a blacksnake whip, counts coup on him, and makes off with a 
saddledmule. 

Fig. 15. 1863. Near Fort Totten, in the Devil's Lake country. Sitting 
Bull, wearing a red blanket, chases a mounted whiteman in a fringed buck¬ 
skin coat, and shoots him between the shoulders. This was Sitting Bull’s 
first white victim. 

Fig.'^. 1863-64 (winter). Sitting Bull brings home nine Crow ponies: five 
bays, two blacks, one buckskin mule, and a little white mare. The mare he 
presented to his favorite sister, Pretty Plume. 



Fig. 17. 1864. Under fire,'Sitting Hull takes from tile soldiers a chest- 
. nut and a buckskin horse. The buckskin he trained to run bulfalo, and then 
pue it to his sister. These horses were captured in the Badlands from 
(leneral Sally’s troops. 

Fig. 18. 1864. Near White Butte, on the Little Missouri River. Under 
heavy lire, Sitting Bull charges a white soldier. Though transfixed by an 
at row from behind, and bleeding copiously from mouth and wounds, the 
brave soldier turns and shoots Sitting Bull through the buttocks, causing 
great loss of blood. stii 

Fig. ig. 1865. North’of the Black Hills. In a skirmish wilTf the troops 
under Colonel N. Cole, of the Powder River expedition, Sitting Bull runs 
off a slow pack-mule. 

Fig. 20. 1865. On the Montana Trail. Under heavy fire from the 
soldiers, Sitting Bull captures'a buckskin mare. FJe afterward gave her to 
-his sister. 

Fig. 21. 1865. On the Montana Trail. Sitling Bull steals a fast buckskin 
war horse. He gave.it to his adopted brother, Jumping Bull. ' 

Fig. 22. 1865. Wearing beaded leggins and a‘fur cap with ear-flajis-/' 
Sitting Bull-runs off a horse belonging to the Powder Rixer Kxpctjkion. 

Fig. 23. 1866} On the Mpnlana Trail. Sitting Bull takcsiyisft,^ with a 
split ear from white men. * ! ' 


Pig '24. 1866. Wearing his Strong Heart bonnet, and ridihg Blackid, 
Sifting Bull captures three Crow ponies: one bay, one black, one mouse- 
colored. 

Fig. 25. 1867 On the Niobrara River near the Missouri. Sitting Bull 
shoots a white man armed with a sawed-off shotgun. Sitting Bull carries a 
revoh’er, and is riding a rawhide saddle, made by his uncle. 

Fig 26. 1867. On the Montana Trail. Sitting Bull ox’ertakes a white 
lnan wearing an overcoat and armed with a rifle. Sitting Bull carries only a 
quirt, with which.hcrstrikes the fugitixe. "On his head Sitting Bull wears a 
bandanna taken from some enemy. 

Fig. 27. November 6, 1867. Fort Buford. In an attack on the wood¬ 
cutters from the post, one soldier was killed, one wounded. Sitting Bull 
captures a fine brown Army mule with a black spot on the withers, off side. 
He gave the mule to his sister. 

Fig. 28. 1867-68 (winter). On the Montana Trail:- Sitting Bull counts 
coupon a white man. In this affair Sitting Bull counted nine coups. This 
picture (No. 14 in the original series) was followed by eight others showing 
the other coups struck. But as the drawings differ only in the details of the 
dress and persons of the white men, they have not been given here. Se\ T eral 
of the white men were represented as having hair on their bodies — a thing 
considered loathsome by the Sioux. \ 






Fig. 29. 1868. In a skirmish with white men Sitting Hull rescues his un¬ 
horsed companion jumping Bull, takes him up behind, and charges a white 
man armed with a rifle. Jumping Bull, being armed with a long lance, is 
able to strike the white man first. Sitting Bull lus to he content with the 
second coup. 

Fig. 3°- 1868. Sitting Bull strikes a white man This happened on the 
same warpath as the deed recorded in Fig. 29 Circling Hawk, now living, 
was leader of this war party. 

Fig. 31. 1869. Near the Big Dry. An incident of the battle in which the 
thirty Crows were killed. 'Sitting Bull, wearing a horned bonnet and beaded 
leggins, charges the rocky barrier (indicated by the circle), and counts coup 
upon a Crow, who fires in his face, but misses. The air is full of Hying lead. 

Fig. 32. This, the last of the series, is incomplete, and lacks the picture 
of the seated buffalo, which should identify Sitting Bull. However, the 
shield is enough to serve that purpose. Sitting Bull himself explained that 
this unfinished sketch represented a fight with the Crows in which he killed 
one and counted coup on two others, who ran from him disgracefully. The 
date and. place of this fight are unknown. 

These thirty-two drawings, with the eight (omitted) described 
under Fig. 28 above, represent forty of the sixty-three exploits ac¬ 
credited to Sitting Bull in 1870. Chief Four Horns, from whose 
copies of Sitting Bull’s originals our reproductions are made, 
failed to complete the new set. Probably *most of the missing 
drawings depicted Sitting Bull’s rescues of comrades in distress 
(. e.g. Standing Elk, Kicks-Snow, Cloud Man, etc.), as he is known 
to have saved a number of men in battle, and such deeds are usu¬ 
ally placed last of all in Hunkpapa war records. 

(These pictures are reproduced by courtesy of the Bureau of American Ethnology ) 
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The Sioux were all around the fort, waiting. As soon as 
Jumping Bull had emptied the enemy guns, they all rushed 
up toward the rocks. As soon as they got near enough, they 
jumped from their horses and rushed the rocky walls, each 
one as he thought best, trying to reach across the rocks and 
strike or shoot the Crows. It was impossible to scale the 
rocks until they had killed most of the Crows. Many of the 
Sioux were hit and killed at the rocks. It was like fighting 
across a wall of stones. The Sioux were determined to de¬ 
stroy the Crows or die in their tracks.*. 

Sittihg Bull counted three coups in this fight. Pretty 
soon the Sioux had killed most of the Crows, and they began 
to leap over the wall and fight hand to hand. One of the 
first to go in was Sitting Bull. 

Once the Sioux got inside the barrier, it did not last 
long. It was all over in ten minutes. Tl^e last of the Crows 
was killed within half an hour after the Sioux sighted their 
fort. Those who say that Plains Indians will not charge a 
position in the face of gun-fire should hear eye-witnesses 
tell the story of that battle. That was a stand-up fight on 
both sides. 

When the Crows were all killed, Sitting Bull took several 
scalps, stripped off the coat of one of his dead enemies, and 
gathered up some of their arrows to take home to his mother 
for trophies. She could dance over them when the period of 
mourning was over. 

For there was plenty of crying among the Sioux tipis 
after that battle. The thirty Crows had sold their lives 
dearly. The Sioux counted fourteen dead that day, in¬ 
cluding the boy killed the night before: Strong-as-Buffalo, 
Bear Eagle, Hog Bear, Hog Bear No. 2, Buck, Short Bull, 
Long Bull, No-Name, Longest One, Roan Bear, Long Balls, 
and Looks-for-Home. Looks-for-Home (Tide aupi), some¬ 
times called Bakiula or Stooping, was Sitting Bull’s young¬ 
est uncle, and a chief. Once more the family had. cause to 
mourn. 

There were also the wounded — eighteen Sioux: Turning 
Hawk, Holy Soldier, Ready-to-Shoot;, Lone Man, Little 
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Eagle, Black Crow, Jr., Yellow Horse, Bad, Chief Bear, Lit¬ 
tle Wounded, After-the-Bugs, Fool Dog, Bear Tooth, 
Young Eagle, Dog,‘White Thunder, White Whiskers, and 
Iron Ribs. 

They laid the dead Sioux in a row. Looks-for-Home was 
shot with an arrow through the belly just below the breast, 
as he was scaling the rocky wall to jump in among his 
enemies. He died just as bravely as his brother Jumping 
Bull had done. Four Horns was in this battle also. That 
was a fighting family. 

Three months later, when the weather had moderated 
and their relatives had all assembled, the Hunkpapa returned 
to the scene of the battle, camping about three miles away. 
They went to the place and recovered the bones of their 
dear ones. The relatives of Looks-for-Home carried him 
back to the camp, placed him upon a nice bed in a fine tipi, 
and when the camp moved, left him there in the burial 
lodge,* lying in state. 

Sitting Bull had always been very fond of his youngest 
uncle, Looks-for-Home, and proud of him too. When they 
had buried him, Sitting Bull threw away his leggins and 
went barefoot. He cut his hair and left off painting his face. 
Instead, he smeared his hair and face with mud, in token 
of grief. His nephew, Chief Joseph White Bull, was present 
at this burial, and remembers Sitting Bull’s crying. 

One of Sitting Bull’s coups in this battle with the Crows 
is shown in sketch No. 31 of his picture autobiography. 
He is shown striking a Crow with his bow, as the Crow fires 
at him with a gun, and masses. 

This sketch, No. 31, is the last one completed in the un¬ 
finished autobiography of‘Sitting Bull. He made a set, 
showing all his* sixty-three coups 1 soon after this battle, 
and gave it to Jumping Bull, his ‘brother.’ Soon after, 
Four Horns began to make a copy of this set of pictures, 
adding to it a number of exploits performed by Jumping 
Bull. Four Homs, had completed fifty-four drawings and 

1 Frank Grouard bears witness to the number of Sitting Bull’s coups, which 
he heard recounted at the Sun Dance of 1870. 
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had begun on the fifty-fifth (forty of them being Sitting 
Bull's deeds) when some other Indian got hold of the book 
and sold it to an Army officer, adding a meager interpreta¬ 
tion. Thus the series came to an end in 1870. 

Sitting Bull carried arms for eleven years after he finished 
the autobiography. Fortunately, plenty of eye-witnesses 
live today who can tell of his battles in this later period. 
It was considered miraculous that he was not hit in that 
battle with the thirty Crows. Bullets flew all about him; 
men fired in his face, yet he came out unscathed. And even 
when he was hit, he pulled through. He seemed to bear a 
charmed life, to have that divine protection to which every 
warrior aspired; it was not every man who could survive 
gunshot wounds at close range. He had even killed the 
Crow chief after he himself was wounded, a rare feat which- 
gave him the right to wear a red X painted on the right 
shoulder of his war-shirt. 

There was a sacred horse belonging to the Hunkpapa, a 
dark sorrel, which the warriors used when they wished to 
attack a strong position, because it was bullet-proof. It had 
been hit nine times, but never could be killed. Because of 
the animal’s wonderful power to survive death and wounds, 
they called it Sitting Bull, after their chief. This horse was 
led at the head of all their parades around the camp circle. 

Sitting Bull — there was a chief the young men were 
proud to follow. For they were confident of success when 
• they rode with him. 



, CHAPTER. XVII 

, THE, fight with the flatheads 

I am not ashamed to tell tlnjt I was a follower of Sitting Bull. I have no ears 
for hearing anybody say hfewats not a brave .man. He had a big brain and a 
good one, a strong heart and a generous one. In the old times 1 never heard of 
any Indian having spoken otherwise of him. If any of them changed their'talk 
in later days, the change must have been brought about by lies of the agents 
and soldier chiefs who schemed to make themselves appear as good men by 
making him appear as a bad man. — A Warrior who fought Custer. Inter¬ 
preted by Thomas B. Marquis. 

The hunting Sioux were in camp on the Yellowstone at Big 
Bottom, below the mouth of the Rosebud. Hunkpapa, 
Oglala, Minniconjou, and Sans Arcs were there — a big 
camp, almost a thousand lodges. The summer hunt was 
over, the drying-racks and parfleches were thick with meat. 
Young men began to say it was time to go on the warpath. 

Beyond the Mountains to the northwest, in Montana and 
Idaho, were the Flatheads, Pend d'Oreille, and Nez Perc6. 
Ever since the white men had settled in their country look¬ 
ing for gold, these nations had been coming into Sioux 
country for buffalo, because their own game was killed off. 
Sitting Bull organized a war-party to rub out tliese tres¬ 
passers. It was a big war-party — more than four hundred 
men. Sitting Bull and Flying-By were the principal qhiefs. 
They set out in high spirits, horseback, leading their'war- 
horses, full of fight. They headed northwest toward'the 
Musselshell. \ 

There were many young men in this party, and they were 
a jolly, cheeky bunch. One of the ringleaders was Sitting 
Bull’s nephew, Big-in-the-Center, then just twenty-one,\ 
and now known as White Bull. When the party camped, 
they made shelters or war-lodges in a circle:"the seasoned 
warriors slept together and the younger men by themselves, 
every tribe separately. One day White Bull thought he 
would have some fun at the expense of these older honor- 
men; they had been on the warpath fqr several days and 
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had done nothing. So White Bull got on his horse and rode 
around the little camp circle, stopping before the shelters 
of famous warriors to sing a song he had composed: 

My friends, when we go home to report, 

What have I to report to my father and mother? 

He would end the song with a sharp yell, then ride on to 
another group and sing again. It made the young men 
laugh: they praised White Bull for this song at the older 
men’s expense. For as yet there was nothing to report. 

When they had been out for some days, the chiefs sent 
scouts out to look for enemy camps. While they waited 
for the return of these scouts, some of the warriors became 
impatient, and went to Sitting Bull. They asked him to 
divine what was going to happen, to make a prophecy. He 
had often done this, and nearly always his prophecies came 
true. 

Sitting Bull said, ‘I will try to find out something.’ 

He walked away from the crowd some distance, and 
walked up and down, singing. They could hear him singing, 
but he was too far away for his words to be understood. 
After a while he came back. They had a pipe ready to light 
waiting for him v : 

Sitting Bull/lighted the pipe and smoked. When he had 
finished, he feaid, ‘In the smoke I see a battle within two 
days. Mahy enemies and several Sioux will be killed.’ 
After a few moments, he added: ‘When I was out there 
singing/1 saw a little ball of fire — a spark — coming to¬ 
ward/me. But it disappeared when it reached me.’ The 
warriors all knew what that spark meant: it was a sign that 
Sitting Bull was going to be wounded. 

/ Soon after, the scouts got back, and the war-party struck 
out for the Flathead camp, reported to be on the Mussel¬ 
shell. They left their saddle-horses hidden, and rode their 
war-horses. All night they rode, and about dawn were 
dose to the ?amp of their enemy. There they halted and 
Sitting Bull announced his plan for the attack. Said he: 
'Let’s all act together; that’s the best way. Let’s pick a 
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small party of young men with (ast horses^and send them 
against the enemy. The rest of Us will stay behind, out of 
sight. When the Flatheads see ho\V few they are, they will 
chase them. Then our young men^an lead them straight 
into thd trap we have prepared.’ \ 

This arrangement was satisfactory-, to everyone. It al¬ 
lowed the young men to make the first attack which they 
would probably do anyhow. And it gave the older men a 
chance to take part in the fight and distinguish themselves, 
since the young men would bring the en^my back to them. 
Old men and young rnen are jealous of\each other. It is 
probable that strategy originated in a desire on the, part of 
the old men to turn the young men’s headlong courage to 
their own advantage. 1 

The whole party was filled with martial ardor that morn¬ 
ing. One of them, Badger, stood up, anq, jerking off his 
breech-clout, displayed the tokens of his 1 virility, saying, 
‘ Look at me. I am brave. I want to distinguish myself. I 
can do anything. Go to war, kill the enemy. I am a man! ’ 
' Mole and Herald were chosen to lead the advance party. 
Other young men chosen to act as decoys yere Bull Eagle, 
Hump, Owns-the-Warrior, Red Gun, Drops-Two,i; -Red 
Circle, Looks-for-Enemies, Bear-Shoot-Him-as-He-Runs, 
Eagle Thunder, Red Thunder, Use-Him/as-Charger, Red 
Thunder No. 2, Crane,_Twp Eagle, Red Tomahawk, White 
Shield, Turning Bear, Charging Bear, 'Long Ghost, and 
Running-Wild. Long Ghost was Sitting Bull’s relative. 
White Bull, his nephew, went with this bunch on his own 
hook. Day was breaking as they started for the Flathead 
camp. r 

The reserves, under'Sitting Bull and Flying-By, remained 
about two miles behind — to the west of the camp.. , 

As thje young men advanced, they could see the Flathead 
tipis, about one hundred of them, sharply outlined against 
the brightening east. They/kept a sharp lookout, not mak¬ 
ing much noise. One of tl^Flatheads was driving his po¬ 
nies out onto the prairie; he was heading south from the 
camp. As soon as the Sioux saw him, they rushed him. He 
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was half a mile from his camp before he saw them coming/. 
At once, he let his horses go and raced for his life, back to 
his friends among the tipis. The Sioux were after him, yell¬ 
ing and lashing their horses, but he had a start, he rode hard, 
and got back to the camp. The Flatheads swarmed out of 
the tents like hornets. The Sioux rounded up the lone Flat¬ 
head’s seven ponies, and started back, as if- they had got 
what they wanted. Sitting Bull’s plan worked perfectly. 

• Away went the young Sioux, running off with their cap¬ 
ture, back toward the four hundred warriors in the ambush. 
And after them, pell-mell, came a hundred mounted ene¬ 
mies, riding like mad. The Flatheads were well armed with 
guns and pistols, -and were shooting all the time. 

It was two miles back to the ambush. The young-Sioux 
raced for that place. But White Bull wished to distinguish 
himself and keep the^enemy coming. He kept charging 
back at them, as if tryingvto hold them so that his comrades 
could get away. He rode last of all the Sioux young men. 
All at once he gave two yelps^and turned his horse back, 
charging his enemies. All alone 'he charged them, chased 
them back alone. One of the Flatheads was in the rear, 
waiting for White Bull. White Bull struck at the Flathead 
with his spear three times. The Flathead fired his revolver 
at White Bull, but missed'. White Bull then drew his own 
revolver, pumped three bullets into his enemy’s horse. 
The man’s horse dropped, and White Bull thought he had 
him. But the man afoot ran in among the tents, and White 
Bull couldn’t touch him. 

; White Bull then turned to follow his comrades, and once 
more the Flatheads pursued. Again White Bull chased 
them back a way, but was unable to strike anyone. And as 
he fell back, the Flatheads came after him. It was back and 
forth that day. 

The third time he chased them, they nearly caught him. 
But the other Sioux stopped and waited for him, and he 
reached them safely. The Flatheads dismounted, and they 
all had a good fight. s 

One of the Flatheads came right after White Bull, and 
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jumped off his horse toshoot. White Bull turned and charged 
him, with lowered lance. The Flathead did not run, as 
White Bull expected, but stood his ground, with gun up, 
ready to shoot. White Bull, however, though all alone, 
wished to do as chiefs and chiefs' sons do; he was Sitting 
Bull's nephew. He had started after this Flathead, and, if 
he did not strike him, people would say he was a coward. 
So he went right ahead, lance against rifle. The Flathead 
shot at him, and the ball broke his lance-shaft. White Bull 
struck the Flathead. This deed is reckoned the bravest of 
all White Bull's thirty coups. 

By this time the Sioux reserves had come piling out of 
their ambush, the fight became general, and a hot fight it 
was. The Flatheads were well armed, fought on foot, and 
hit a number of the Sioux, killing Standing-Bull and Hunts- 
the-Enemy, and wounding Crow-Going-up-in-the-Ain 

One of the Flatheads was very brave. The Sioux were all 
around him, and he had wounded three of them. White 
Bull saw his wounded comrades, and he got mad. He 
jumped off his horse/and rushed this enemy. The Flathead 
had a bow, and just as White Bull came up, he loosed an 
arrow. TchkI It went by — amiss. White Bull had thrown 
away his broken lance. He knocked the Flathead over with 
his pistol-butt, jumped on him, and cut him about the face 
an$i throat. The Flathead was apparently dead. White 
Bull scalped him. While he was ripping off his hair, the 
man grunted, cama to. He jumped up and ran around 
dizzily a few steps before he fell dead. 

Seeing how many the Sioux were and how many of their 
comrades were killed, the Flatheads ran back to their camp. 
It was a regular stampede. The Sioux were eager to follow. 
White Bull and another young man raced to strike one of 
these men, who was afoot, with a revolver. But before they 
reached the Flathead, one of the Sioux behind them shot 
and killed him. They struck his dead body: White Bull, 
counted the second coup. 

Just then they could hear Chief Flying-By shouting to 
the Sioux: ‘Stop! That will be all for this time! Some good 
men have been wounded already.’ 
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So they turned backhand let the Flatheads go. If Flying- 
By had not given that order, all the Flatheads would have 
been wiped out„that day. 

But Sitting Bull did not want to stop. He had not yet 
begun to fight. He paid no attention to the advice of Flying- 
By. Six young men felt just as he did. These were his 
‘brother’ Jumping Hull, His Cup, Bad Horse, Dresser, Top- 
of-Lodge, and one Crazy Horse (not the famous war-chief). 
They all remained on the field. Pretty soon some of the 
Flatheads came back to see their dead, and these seven 
Sioux began to shoot at them. They chased these men 
back toward the Flathead camp. - 

Just before reaching the camp, the last Flathead got off 
his horse td fight. One of the Sioux captured his horse and 
ran it off. Sitting Bull, on horseback, charged the Flathead. 
He had no shield, only a gun, held in his right hand. The 
Flathead had a bow and arrows, and when he saw Sitting 
Bull coming, he jerked an arrow from his quiver, snapped it 
on the string, drew it back to the feather, and waited. An 
instant later, Sitting Bull was right on top of him. The 
Flathead let fly. Sitting Bull tried to avoid that deadly 
shaft. He threw up his left arm to shield his face, and dodged 
to one side. But the Flathead did not miss, the arrow found 
its mark. It hit Sitting Bull, passed clear through, between 
the bones of his forearm. 

Instantly, Sitting Bull flung himself to one side of his 
racing horse and sheered off before another*arrow could 
reach him. He rode back to his friends, carrying the 
bloody shaft through his arm. When he was out of range, 
they cut off the head of the arrow, and drew out the shaft. 

—The wound' was painful, dangerous, they thought. He 
‘died’ for a.while; that is, he fainted. Back at the camp 
of the reserves, Sitting Bull found a number of wounded. 
The two dead men were laid out in state, and their horses 
shot alongside. They carried their wounded and the horses 
they had taken back toward home. On the way home 
three wounded men died: Crow-Going-up-in-the-Air, Dog 
Eagle, and Bull Eagle. 
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They found the camp of their people on the\Yellowstone 
below the mouth of the Rosebud. Before they'reached the 
camp, the war-party sent in a messenger to break the news 
of the casualties. Because they had lost some' comrades, 
they felt bad, and they wished to make the people feel 
better, and cheer them up. Therefore the messenger was 
ordered to say that Sitting Bull; had died also. \ 

When this news arrived, the family began to t^ry and - 
rend their garments. And then, just when everybody was 
feeling so bad, here came Sitting Bull, riding his own diorse, 
still alive. Then the people laughed'and almost forgot the 
losses they had suffered. Once more Sitting Bull had shown 
his courage and his strategy, and had survived a bad wound. 
Nearly everybody in camp came rurtning out to embrace 
him and stroke him all over, they were so glad to see him 
again. 

After they had mourned four days, a big victory dance 
was held, and the people danced over the scalps the men had 
taken. White Bull had a Flathead scalp with hair as long 
as his arm. He also brought home an enemy quiver and 
belt. These he gave away, according to custom. Sitting 
Bull was unable to dance at this celebration, because of 
his wound. But before Iorlg it had healed nicely, and he 
was all right again. 

For all that, his mother shook her head. It looked as if 
that son of hers would never learn to stop playing with fire! 

Sitting Bull, however, was content. The Flatheads never 
troubled the Sioux buffalo herds again.' 



CHAPTER XVIII 
THE BRAVEST DEED OF ALL 

He was by far the most influential man of his nation for many years — neither 
Gall, Spotted Tail, nor Red Cloud ,.. exerting the power that he did. — Major 
James McLaughlin. 

All the summer of ’72, Sitting Bull was busy fighting the 
Crows. His peaceful intentions toward the whites are well 
shown by the report of the Commission sent opt that year 
to arrange for the survey of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
along the Yellowstone. 1 They traveled unmolested for 
more than six thousand miles through the territory of so- 
called hostile Indians, without any military escort whatr 
ever. At the agencies they did find disaffection, of course, 
but riot on the Plains. They wished Sitting Bull to visit 
Washington, but he was too busy. He sent in word by his 
brother-in-law, His-Horse-Looking, that he would be ready 
to talk when snow flew, provided he could find a white man 
who would tell the tfcuth. At last the grand peace council 
was held at Fort Peck, August 21. One week before that 
date the soldiers had already openedhftre upon Sitting Bull’s 
Boys! 

Colonel D. S. Stanley, cornmander of the escort detailed 
to accompany the surveying party of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, reached the Yellowstone about the middle of 
August, ’72, and had a number of skirmishes with the In¬ 
dians under Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse on that river and 
its tributaries. The survey placed the railroad on the south 
bank of the river, in violation of the recent treaty. 

Gall and his warriors returned from the east to Sitting 
Bull’s big camp on the Powder, and reported that soldiets 
were coming up the Yellowstone. Sitting Bull said, ‘We’ll 
go out and meet them, and warn them off.. They have no 
business in our country.’ He had Oglala, Minmconjou, 

* See Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1872, pp. 456-60, 
which gives much space to appraising Sitting Bull’s character and influence. 
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Ilunkpapa, Sans Arc, and Blackfect Sioux in his camp\ 
All of them rode with him down-river, dressed in their war- 
clothes, carrying arms. It was the custom to go to meet " 
strangers so — whether they came in peace or war. It was 
just like going to meet Father De Smet. Sitting Bull rode 
his fleet bay and carried a quiver and his gun. Eight young 
men were ordered to ride with him, in advance of the main 
party. They were: Circling Hawk, Red Thunder, Long Dog, 
Hunts-for-the-Bear, Many Dogs, Wrinkled, Strikes-the- 
Kettle, and Old Bull. 

They found the soldiers in the valley of the Yellowstone, 
below Arrow (O'Fallon) Creek. They reached the soldier 
camp about daybreak, and immediately all the soldiers 
came out to fight them. The soldiers fired the first shot. 
Sitting Bull had no chance to talk to the soldiers: they be¬ 
gan the fight. They fought all the morning. The soldiers 
were behind a cutbank, and the Sioux were out on the 
• prairie, both on the same side of the stream. For some time 
the young "men dashed back and forth along the soldier 
lines on their swift ponies, while most of the Indians stood 
at a distance of a quarter of a mile and shot at the soldiers. 
Plenty Lice was killed, and a good many Indians were 
wounded. 

^ White Bull, stripped for action, was with his uncle, Sitting 
Bull, and'close by them was Crazy Horse, chief of the Oglala 
detachment, and second in command (under Sitting Bull) 
of all the hunting Sioux. 

As usual, Crazy Horse had his face painted all ovei» with . 
white spots, and wore his hair hanging loose. He wore a 
white buckskin shirt and leggins, but no feathers. That 
was the way he always dressed for battle, White Bull says; 
and White Bull was a close friend and pal of Crazy Horse. 
That day Crazy Horse carried only a lance — nothing else. 

He was mounted, like all the Sioux. Slim, not very tall, 
with a light complexion, serious and laconic, he was a war¬ 
rior through and through. 

° After the fight had been going on for some time, Sitting 

Bull got tired of it. Igjffias ‘just shooting.’ All the stunts 
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the young men were up to were tircsomely repeated: he had 
seen and done them all week in, week out for twenty-seven 
years — ever since he first rode the warpath. His imagina¬ 
tion craved something more original, more dramatic. 

Sitting Bull was getting into middle life now, and was not 
so active as he had been. All the time his womcn-folk were 
urging him to be careful, to hang back,'to take pity on his 
children. He was getting tired of that: a man had his own 
life to live! 

Sitting Bull was never a braggart: all the old-timers agree 
on that point. But he was free with his advice, for he 
knew he was smarter than most men. And so the young 
warriors, who did not like advice from anyone, ■were pri¬ 
vately saying that Sitting Bull was getting ‘mouthy.’ 
Sitting Bull knew that, and it made him restive. The next 
thing, they would be saying he was cautious, or even afraid! 
Crazy Horse was getting too much attention that day. He 
kept dashing back and forth in front of the soldiers, and the 
Sioux and their Cheyenne allies were saying how brave and 
how lucky he was.' It was about time the commander-in¬ 
chief did something to remind them that he was the greatest 
man among them. 

All at once the Indians saw Sitting Bull lay down his gun 
and quiver, and carrying only his long narrow tobacco- 
pouch, with the pipestem protruding from its mouth, walk 
coolly out in front of the Indian line, as if he were taking a 
stroll through the' camp at evening. He walked right out 
toward the soldiers, and sat down on the grass a hundred 
yards in front of the Indian line, right on the open prairie, in 
plain sight of the firing soldiers. There he got out his flint 
and steel, struck fire, lighted his pipe, and began to puff 
away in hi's usual leisurely fashion. Turning his head to¬ 
ward his own astonished men, he yelled to them, ‘Any 
Indians who wish to smoke with me, cqme on!,’ 

It was amazing. But his nephew, White Bull, was pot the 
man to take a dare. He and another Sioux named Gets- 
the-Best-of-Them, went forward. With them went two 
Cheyennes. White Bull had his six-shooter and breech- 
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loading rifle along. The other Sioux had a bow and arrows. 
They left their horses behind. When they reached Sitting 
Bull, they all sat down in a row. 

Sitting Bull was calmly puffing away, and handed the 
pipe to his nephew, and so on down the line. They smoked, 
as usual, from right to left. 

Says White Bull: ‘We others wasted no time. Our hearts 
beat rapidly, and we smoked as fast as we could. All around 
us the bullets were kicking up the dust, and we could hear 
bullets whining overhead. But Sitting Bull was not afraid. 
He just sat there quietly, looking around as if he were at 
home in his tent, and smoked peacefully.’ 

After the pipe was smoked out, Sitting Bull got out the 
little sharp stick he used for cleaning his pipe, cleared the 
bowl of ashes, and put the pipe and cleaner back into the 
pouch. Then he got up slowly, and sauntered back to the 
Indian line. White Bull and the other three ran back. 
Gets-the-Best-of-Them was so excited that he forgot his 
arrows, and White Bull had to run back after them. 

Such absolutely reckless, cool daring beat anything those 
Indians had ever seen. It was the bravest thing Sitting 
Bull had ever done. There was no necessity for that stunt, 
no excitement to spur him on. It was sheer nerve — a 
grandstand play to teach those saucy young men a lesson 
and put them in their place again. It worked to perfection. 
None of them had ever seen anything like that. It was not a 
coup, of course, but it was braver than any coup! 

When Sitting Bull had got back to his own line, he took 
up his weapons, mounted, and called out, ‘That’s enough! 
We must stop! That’s enough'!’ 

It was then about noon. 

But Crazy Horse was unwilling to stop fighting. All the 
morning he had been the star performer of the Indian team, 
and he could hardly reconcile himself to being second — 
and a bad second — all at once. He had been too brilliantly 
outdone. He turned to White Bull and said, ‘Let’s make 
one more circle toward the soldier line.’ That was all Crazy 
Horse could think up. 
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White Bull was not the man to take a dare: When 
Crazy Horse charged away on his fast war-horse, White 
Bull rode right at his heels. The soldiers shot at them as 
they passed and turned back toward their own line. They 
all fired, and*dropped the pony of Crazy Horse.;'stone' dead. 
But Crazy Horse was near the Indian line: he got up and 
ran in afoot. White Bull and his horse were untouched. 

Crazy Horse was brave as a lion, but he lacked the intelli¬ 
gence, the imagination, the originality displayed by his 
chief. His charge could not compare with Sitting Bull’s 
brilliant feat. And so, finding himself afoot, he rode double 
with some other man, and went back to camp with the 
others. For Sitting Bull, having demonstrated his unex¬ 
ampled courage, promptly led his men back home. There 
his novel deed was the one topic of conversation. Every¬ 
one swarmed round him, everyone came to see him and 
congratulate him. Everyone wished to be friends with this 
man who was so brave, and so marvelously lucky. 

When they had all gone, he could sit there on that sum¬ 
mer’s evening in his tent, humming to himself the air, of 
that favorite song: 1 Friends, I am a soldier, And have many 
people Je alo us of me! ’ n 

- That was afliappy evening. Yet the sword Jealousy, 
thoUgh it may give the accolade, may also be used to ^lash 
and stab. And in that prestige-mad society, even the most 
gracious and kindly of men must some day feel its edge. 
There is a jealousy which has nothing to do with sex — 
the envious rivalry of warriors. And it, too, is cruel as the 
grave. " 

Sitting Bull took part in several — perhaps all — the 
skirmishes with Stanley's troops. Certainly he was in the 
battle on Arrow Creek, where Two Crows’ pony was shot 
in the nose and Two Crows was rescued. Also in the brush 
with the soldiers at the mouth of the creek Where-the- 
Woman-Broke-Her-Leg (Mizpah Creek). They-See-His- 
Shield and Plenty Lice were killed in these fights, which 
were hardly more than shows of force. Sitting Bull did not 
consider himself at war with the whites. And he had long 
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ago given up hope that the white men would ever make up 
their minds as to whether they were at war or not. They 
never seemed to know t-heir own minds. What should he do? 
, This knotty problem was finally solved by Sitting Bull 
and Crazy Horse in conference. Crazy Horse said to his 
chief: ‘My friend, if any soldiers or white men come in here 
and do not shoot first, we’ll not bother them. But if they 
come shooting, we’ll go after them.’ 

Sitting Bull was in full accord, but more determined to 
resist. Said he: ‘Friend, you are right. I .hear there is a 
government of white men somewhere east, and it is sending 
many soldiers to fight us. That is no way for them to act; 
it is'not right. But if they come, we’ll fight them and kill 
them. JSome Indians will be killed too, until we reach a 
settlement.’ 

This was the policy to which Sitting Bull and his friend 
Crazy Horse adhered until the end. ‘ If they come shooting, 
shoot back.’ 

It seemed as if there might be considerable shooting in 
the near future. Congress directed the issue of one thousand 
needle-guns with ammunition to settlers of eastern Montana 
for protection against Indian raids. The Governor dis¬ 
tributed these arms in September, ’72. That same autumn 
there were a number of attacks upon Fort McKeen (later 
called Fort Abraham Lincoln) on the Missouri, and a few 
white men were killed when away from their posts and 
commands. Gall, seeking revenge for the loss of friends 
killed by Stanley’s troops on the Yellowstone, succeeded, in 
shooting Lieutenant Eben Crosby. Crosby was a one-armed 
veteran of the Civil War. It is said that 1 Gall^collected his 
remaining arm and took it home as a trophy. 



CHAPTER XIX 
INDIAN PEACE 

Only by kind treatment and faithfully keeping every promise ever made them 
can any permanent influence be secured or retained over the Sioux. — John 
W. Douglas. 

The Northern Plains were quiet during ’73 and ’74. Sitting 
Bull was busy with his hunting. Even at the agencies there 
was peace. At Standing Rock agency, where the Hunkpapa 
contingent had always been troublesome, they had become 
so orderly that troops were withdrawn from the post there. 
Red Cloud’s people took no action, even when asked to 
yield their right to hunt south of the Platte. And at Fort 
Peck, that hotbed of dissatisfaction, the agent reports the 
Sioux ‘docile,’ and begs for ammunition or extra rations, so 
that they can be somehow fed. 

But General Sheridan was set upon establishing a post in 
the Black Hills, and hit upon the plan of sending Colonel 
George Armstrong Custer'from Fort Abraham Lincoln on 
the Missouri to reconnoitre the sacred mountains of the 
Sioux, on the plea that a post there would enable the mili¬ 
tary to ‘threaten the Indian villages and stock if the latter, 
raided the settlements.’ As the only ‘settlements’ raided 
by the Sioux for some years past had been Fort Abraham 
Lincoln itself, this was a rather startling proposition. It; 
violated flatly every' treaty made with the Sioux. But 
Army men had never been able to forget the loss of their 
forts on the-Powder. The plan,was carried out. 

Custer marched through the Hills without opposition 
from Indians, and on returning gave to the press a glowing 
account of the country — a perfect gem of Ballyhoo —- end¬ 
ing with the announcement that he had found gold in the 
grass-roots! It is pleasant to be the bearer of'good news — 
especially if one has one’s eye on public office. 

There was a rush for the Black’ Hills, a rush which the 
Army was perhaps unable ~ and certainly unwilling — to 
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stop. The miners moved in., the 4 rm y fnade a pretense of 
driving them out, and the fat was i%Jthe fire. 

All the work of the Indian Bureau fq$Sfi|irty years past was 
undone by Custer's march. Even'the mnlcst Sioux could see 
now that the Grandfather was not to be' trusted. It was 
bad enough that he had not enforced the treaties, worse 
that he violated them himself. But worst of all, the miners 
were not kept out of the Hills.- The Army had no heart for 
the job of disciplining its best frieryls -— the frontiersmen — 
for the benefit of Sitting Bull. Sheridan appealed, asking 
that something be done to relieve the soldiers of a ‘most 
embarrassing duty’! 

Having occupied the Hills, the miners compelled the 
Government to send a Commission out to buy them, or at 
least secure mining concessions. But the agency Sioux now 
demanded cash — and a fair price! 

As for Sitting Bull, he had.no land to sell. ‘We have 
plenty of game,’ he said. ‘We want ho white men here. 
The Black Hills belong to me. If the whites try to take 
them, I will fight.’ The chief was not inclined to compro¬ 
mise with white men just then, for his ‘brother’ Frank 
Grouard had betrayed him, fled, and joined the troops as a 
scout. The fact that Grouard was the man sent to invite' 
Sitting Bull to council with the commission did nothing to 
mollify the chief. And so the commission went back to 
Washington, unsuccessful. 

However, the miners in the Hills remained. They said 
the Hills were ‘too rich for IndianTdood.’ The deer and the 
eagle gave way to the sweet society of Deadwood. 

Yet, even then,.the Sioux were slow to attack these 

racketeers. Sitting Bull was far to the north, and Spotted 
Tailand Red Cloud looked to the Grandfather for an ad¬ 
justment. Later, when hostilities between miners and Sioux 
became frequent, Sitting Bull took no part in them; White 
Bull, who was in three of these scraps, is certain that his 
uncle took no part. And even in those trying times, Sitting 
Bull’s habit of sparing enemies still held. 

One day he and his young men came upon a starving 
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white man, lost on the prairie. The poor wretch had been 
eating rosebuds and the bark of trees. The young men pro¬ 
posed to kill him. But Sitting Bull said: ‘No. That man is 
Wearing a blue coat, he is a deserter from the Army. Be¬ 
sides, he has nothing worth killing him for — no horse,mo 
gun. He is leaving our country, let.him go.' He fed the 
deserter, sent him on his way. All Sitting Bull asked was to 
be let alone. - 7 y 

Indeed, the chief was so quiet/that the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs that year reported (confusing him with an 
Oglala of the same name) that he’ was a peaceful- agency 
Indian, and captain of the Indian Police! ' 'I 

Soon after, White £)og, the Plohe. chief, came to make/ 
peace with the' Sioux, who were then at the mouth ofj 
Powder River: Ever since Sitting Biffl 'had captured his 
Hohe ‘brother’ Jumping Bull,- he had always been ready 
for peace .with the- Hohe. He gladly smoked with White 
Dog, and made him many presents. The treaty held un^il 
*79,^wfien Silas Adam and other Hohe served as scouts 
with General Nelson A. Miles against Sitting Bull. - j 
After the truce with the Hohe had been arranged, Sitting 
Bull thought he would take advantage of it and pass through 
the country of his new allies on a horse-stealing expedition. 
It seemed a good time to take horses from the Slota., or 
Canadian Mixed-Bloods,, who always had plenty of good 
stock. This expedition had. far-reaching effects upon the 
fate of "Sitting Bull and his people, and also opt him into 
one of the tightest comers he ever occupied. J 

Because the warpath lay through frienglly territory, 
Sitting Bull wanted only.a small party. |Ie asked his 
nephew, One Bull, to go along, and gave him his own re¬ 
peating rifle — a gift to Sitting Bull from Bad Soup, that 
lean and hungry-looking man, one of Gall’s warriors. With 
these two went Iron Hoof (Iron Claw) and One Bull’s 
wife, White Buffalo Woman. The four of ^iem left the 
Sioux camp at the Shallow Crossing of the Yellowstone 
below the mouth of the Powder, and struck out horseback 
for the Canadian boundary. It was early autumn. Sitting 
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Bull was then a’chief of jthc Fox Soldier Society, and wore 
the bonnet and sash^y/hich indicated his rank. 

After several nights’' riding, they reached the Missouri 
River below Fort Peck', crossed it, and pushed up Little 
River (as they called the stream in those days) to a point 
north of the present Hohe (Assiniboin) Reservation. There 
they found a- big camp of strangers, whom they thought 
--must be Slota. - It was right across the stream, and they 
could just make out the white blur of the massed tents in 
the darkness, and the dim forms of horses grazing about. 
Sitting Bulb told Iron Hoof and the woman to remain con¬ 
cealed in the timber while he and his nephew went after 
the animals. 

Sitting Bull stood on the bank of the little stream, looking 
at that big camp full of sleeping enemies. He was afoot — 
and lame. If they were roused, it would be hard to get 
away. There must be lots of dogs there, too, ready to give 
the alarm. And the Slota were always well supplied with 
guns, and ammunition. He had seldom attempted a more 
delicate or daring raid. Of course, he was an old hand at 
stealing horses, knew all the tricks. But there is more in 
success than a capacity for taking pains. Sitting Bull knew 
that there was also luck, and he turned to the Source of, 
luck before he Went to work. 

•’ Standing there on the river-bank, he raised his open 
palms to the dark sky and vowed to make a Sun Dance if 
he should be successful. ‘ Wakan Tanka, take pity on me, 
blameless as I am. Give me some horses tS take home with 
me, and I will give You a scarlet blanket and a filled pipe 
next summer.’ .cf;!*.- 

By a ‘scarlet blanket’ Sitting Bull meant his own blood. 

. Afterward, urfcle and nephew crept forward, waded the 
little stream, and came out upon the flat, open prairie of the- 
bottom, taking care to make no noise. The smell of the 
horses came to their nostrils, borne on the faint night breeze, 
for of course Sitting Bull was going against the wind, so as 
not to arouse the dogs of that big camp. Slowly they went 
on, until they found themselves among the hobbled ponies 
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snuffling over the dusty grass, their lips clap-clapping as 
they tried to snap off a mouthful of sun-dried herbage. 

At intervals, Sitting Bull could hear the clink-clink of 
the lead-mare’s bell, and he silently drifted in that direc¬ 
tion. Soon he saw her white form looming through the 
dark. Stepping gently up to the staring animal, he passed 
his soothing hand over her withers, and soon had hold of 
the bell-strap about her neck. While she stood there, un¬ 
easily regarding him, blowing softly through wide nostrils, ■ 
he slipped his lariat around her neck, tied it, and quickly 
cut the strap from which the clinking bell depended. Then, 
stooping, he cut her hobbles. It was the work of a moment to 
loop the lariat about her nose, making a rope bridle. In 
another moment, Sitting Bull had slid upon the mare’s 
back. As he had expected, the lead-mare was a gentle 
animal. 

All this time One Bull had been busy with his knife, cut¬ 
ting the hobbles of the other .horses — the best he could 
select in the darkness. And when the lead-mare started off, 
of course these others followed, as they always followed her 
everywhere. It was all done as quickly as one can read 
about it. Within a few minutes, Sitting Bull and his nephew 
were back at the rendezvous in the timber, with ten good 
horses. Iron Hoof and the woman grinned happily in the 
shadow of the cottonwoods. They started home, traveling 
as rapidly as they could with ten head of horses to herd be¬ 
fore them. 

Next day, while passing through the Hohe country, 
Sitting Bull had a most unpleasant surprise.^ A party of 
twenty Indians jumped him, and, to his intense disgust,, 
he saw that they were Hohe! They came running forward, 
afoot, and nearly all of them had guns. Sitting Bull threw 
his herd toward the shelter of the timber, called out to 
Iron Hoof and the woman to watch the horses, and, as the 
last of them disappeared into the brush, he and his nephew 
flung themselves down in the grass of the open prairie to 
stand off their pursuers. 

Here they came, slapping their open mouths as they ut- 
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tered the war-whoop, jumping from side to side to avoid 
being hit. As soon as they got within range, they began to 
shoot. The traitors ! Sitting Bull was quite sure they could 
see he was Sioux. But there was no time for parley. Uncle 
and nephew lay there side by side, firing away, and it 
looked as if they would certainly be rubbed out. That day 
Sitting Bull might well kave remembered his death song — 
Mother, you may as well mourn! No chance for him to live. 

• Time wore .on. Hungry, dry, anxious,-their shoulders 
sore from the kick of their guns, the pair lay low and saved 
their few remaining cartridges, trying to make them last as 
long as possible. Their throats were parched with the heat, 
the fever of excitement, the reek of the rifles. They had no 
water. And Sitting Bull was burning up with indignation 
at those treacherous Hohe out there trying to kill him just 
after he had made peace with them — a peace they them¬ 
selves had sought! 

And then, looking across the prairie, he saw another 
bunch of Hohe coming, horseback. There they came, and, 
when they had come near enough, one of them sang out; 
‘Who are you, anyway?’ 

Sitting Bull stood up so that they could see him clearly. 
His deep;voice, hoarse with anger, bellowed back at them, 
‘ I am Sitting Bull! ’ 

Immediately, it was clear that his words had caused a 
sensation. The leader of the mounted Hohe rode out before 
his men and shouted, ‘l am Chief Red Stone, just arrived. 
The Hohe will fight no more.’ 

That "was good news. Sitting Bull answered, ‘ I am kin 
to the Hohe and speak the same language, yet they have 
played a dirty trick ‘on me.’ He was furious to think that 
those people would: treat him like that. 

Red Stone rode back and forth, driving his young men 
away, threatening them with his quirt, Reluqtantly, they 
withdrew- Red Stone rode with Sitting Bull for some dis¬ 
tance to make sure that none of his warriors returned to 
renew the attack on the Sioux. 

Afterward, Sitting Bull’s little party pushed hard for 
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home. They' found the Sioux camp on Beaver Creek, a 
branch of the Little Missouri. It was beginning to snow 
when they got home. One Bull says they thought they were 
stealing horses from the Slota. But my friend Big Darkness, 
a Hohe on the Assiniboin Reserve in Canada, who remem¬ 
bers this fight, says that Sitting Bull raided a camp of 
Crees that time. 

Maybeso. All the same, they were go,od- horses! 


\ 
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CHAPTER XX 
WHITE MAN’S WAR 

On Novembe#^,' 1875, a United States Indian Inspector, 
one E. C. Watkins, having just arrived in Washington from 
a tour of the agencies, reported to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs on the ‘attitude and condition’ of ‘Sitting 
Bull’s band, and other bands of the Sioux nation under 
chiefs of less note, but no less untamable and hostile.’ He 
complained of their attacks on friendly tribes, lauded their 
country as ‘the best hunting grounds in the United States,’ 
and expressed resentment of their ‘lofty and independent 
attitude and language to government officials.’ Watkins 
went on to say that these Indians numbered but ‘a few 
hundred warriors and these never all together,' and urged 
that a thousand soldiers, striking the Indian,camps in 
winter, would be amply sufficient for their capture or 
punishment. He also blamed Sitting Bull for the failure of 
the Indian Bureau to civilize the friendly tribes, when — 
as a matter of fact — Sitting Bull had done more to tame 
them than the Indian Bureau ever dreamed of doing. 
Sitting Bull had forced them to abandon their hunting 
grounds in the buffalo country, had taken away their arms 
and their horses, had done to them, in truth, exactly what 
the War Department would have liked to do to him. 

Watkins's plea for war on the Sioux was based, oddly 
enough, on the duty of the povernment to fulfill its treaty 
stipulations (!) and he ends; this curious document with a 
glowing : tribute to the frontier settlers, civilization, and 
humanity. „ 

A small spark was enough. On receipt of this report, a 
conference was held. There were present the President of 
the United States; the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Honorable Z. Chandler; the Assistant Secretary; the Com¬ 
missioner of Indian Affairs, the Honorable E. P. Smith; 
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the Secretary of War,‘the Honorable William W. Belknap, 
soon to be impeached for graft, and an army contractor 
whb later spent some years in the penitentiary. It was 
voted that the Sioux Indians must go upon their reserva¬ 
tion, or be whipped. 

Accordingly, on December 3,^1873, the Secretary of the 
Interior wrote to the Commissioner "of Indian Affairs: 
‘Referring to our communi'Sation of the 27th ultimo, 
relative to the status of certain Sioux Indians residing 
without the bounds of their reservation and their con¬ 
tinued hostile attitude towards the whites, I have to request 
that you direct the Indian agents at all Sioux agencies -in 
Dakota and at Fort Peck, Montana, to notify said Indians 
that unless they shall remove within the bounds of their' 
reservation (and remain there), before the 31st of January 
next, they shall be deemed hostile and treated accordingly 
py the military force.’ 

This message reached Standing Rock December 22. It' 
would appear that the gentlemen who framed it were either 
unaware of the rigorous climate of that region, or wished to 
make it impossible for the Indians to meet the conditions 
laid down. That winter of ’75 was even worse than usual: 
as early as November, General Sheridan reported that 
because of the terrible severity of the weather, the Army in 
Dakota had been compelled to suspend operations. ' 

Sitting Bull was then in camp at the mouth of Powder 
River, some two hundred and forty miles as the crow flies 
from Standing Rock Agency. Other hunting bands were 
farther up the Powder and over oh the Box Elder. The 
runners sent out with the message had a hard time winning 
through the drifts and blizzards on those bare and bitter 
plains, and not one of them succeeded in getting back 
within the time allowed by the order for the'bands to come 
in. It was a sheer impossibility'.to transport women and 
children through that frozen waste on half-starved ponies 
within the time allowed. 

Says White Bull, (Maybe, if we had had automobiles, we 
„ could have made it.’. 1 
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But the runners knew, and Sitting Bull knew, that — if 
they went in — there was nothing to eat at the agency. 
His camp was full of agency Indians who had come out to 
hunt with him for that very reason. If he had gone in, 
many of his people would have starved. 

Not all the camps were located by the runners. Those 
which could be found sent back word that it was impossible 
to travel with their families in siuch weather, that they were 
then busy hunting, and that they would come in early in the 
spring. There is some doubt as to whether Sitting Bull 
received this summons. Sooner or later, of course, he must 
have heard of it. But it is unlikely that he would have 
come in, and it .is certain that he did not. 

And >so, on February 7, the War Department -was in¬ 
formed that Sitting Bull was ‘hostile,’ and directed to deal 
with him accordingly. 

No sooner had war been declared upon Sitting Bull for 
not bringing his women^and children through the snow from 
P.owder River to the Missouri than it was discovered that 
the winter was too severe to permit a military expedition 
to march from the Missouri to Powder River! ‘It was 
thought advisable to postpone the expedition’ from that 
side, ‘the snow being so deep and the number of men 
badly frozen so great.’ Therefore General George Crook, or 
‘Three Stars’ (as the Sioux called him from his insignia of 
rank), was ordered to attack the hunting bands from the 
south. He made elaborate preparations for a winter cam¬ 
paign. 

On March 1, ’76, Crook set QUt from Fort Fetterman,' 
Wyoming, heading for Powder River. With him went bne 
of the strongest single outfits ever seen in Sioux coun¬ 
try. Crook was looking for the village of the Qglala and 
Two Moon’s Cheyennes, said to be a few miles above the 
mouth of the Little Powder, in Montana. It was reported 
to contain one hundred" and twenty lodges. He found it 
smaller. Colpnel J. J. Reynolds captured it early on the 
morning of March 17, and burned the lodges, but was 
driven back, losing the captured ponies and the beeves the 
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soldiers had brought with them. He went home to be 
court-martialed for his failure. 

Meanwhile, the freezing Oglala and Cheyennes set out 
to find succor in that bitter weather. And at last, cold 
and hungry, in the Blue Mountains on Beaver Creek, some 
sixty miles down the Powder, they found the camp of 
’ Sitting Bull. 

Sitting Bull heard their story, took them in, fed them, 
gaive them horses and saddles, robes, and powder and ball, 
and told his people to double up and l6t-the refugees have 
some of their tents. He made them welcome. Right away 
he sent runners to summon the chiefs of the hunting bands 
to a big council on Tongue River, and soon after moved 
his camp to that stream. 

When Sitting Bull first heard of that attack, he made up 
his mind. Ever since the Black Robe came to smoke with 
him eight years behind, he had put up with everything and 
kept that peace. He was a patient, gentle,'long-suffering 
man, as many great fighters have been. Probably he would 
not have resented an affront to himself; it was the business 
of a chief to bear and forbear. But now his people had been 
Wantonly attacked. He had come to the end of his patience. 
He was angry, and when he was angry, he was a different 
man. At the council on Tongue River, he said: ‘We are an 
island of Indians in a lake of whites. We must stand 
together, or they will rub us out separately. These soldiers 
have come shooting; they want war. All right, we’ll give 
it to them 

Many a white man lost his horses and his scalp that 
season.. Sitting Bull, had accepted the challenge. There is a 
limit to what a man can bear. 

Runners sped away in all directions, to every camp of the 1 
hunting bands, to everjf Sioux, Cheyenne, Arapaho Agency 
west of the Missouri -f all the agencies. They rode-hard, 
and when they arrive^, slipped from their fagged ponies, 
dived intq the tipi of/ the chief, and spoke the words of 
Sitting Bull: 1 It is wari Come to my camp at the Big Bend 
of the Rosebud. Let’s ali get together and have one big 
fight with the soldiers!’ 
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That word swept the camps, the agencies, like a prairie- 
fire. All the restless young men, patriotic and adventurous, 

' weary of lazy starvation at the agency, opened their ears. 
They began to trade for guns, for powder and ball, for 
horses, and as soon as the grass was high enough to feed 
their ponies, their women struck the tipis and they hit the 
trail to the Rosebud. Red Cloud, who had been in Wash- • 
ington, seen countless white men, and measured their big 
guns with hjs fan, despaired of victory: he advised his 
people to cover their ears and sit still. But his own son, 
Jack Red Cloud, rode away with the rest; he would not 
listen to the old man. For this was the day of young men, 
and Sitting Bull's medicine was good; it was what the 
young 1 men wanted. 

Of course, not all the people who went to join Sitting 
^Bull went to fight soldiers. Some of them went to hunt, as 
they had done every summer for years. Some went because 
their children were hungry. Some went because they ex¬ 
pected fheir relatives out there to give them presents. 
Some young men had girls in mind. And even the warlike 
ones thought more of the chance of killing the Crow and 
Shoshoni scouts known to be with the troops than of 
scalping white men: . 4 1 

Then f/ too, there were many who — though entirely 
peaceable — feared to remain at the agency, blow that the 
war was on. Said they: ‘You know how it^wa? at Sand 
Creek and Ash Hollow.^ You know what happened to the 
San tees when Inkpaduta ran amuck. Look at those poor 
people at Crow Creek: they are still being punished for the 
sins of others. The Grandfather will surely take it out on 
> us too, after Sitting Bull begins to fight. We shall be a he^p 
safer with Sitting Bull than we are here at the agency. 
Let’s go.’ That was what they said, and they were right: 
within six months the Grandfather had taken away all the 
horses and guns from the Indians at the agencies, just as if 
they had been hostiles, He treated them all alike. 

And so the trails were filled with people, all heading for 
Sitting Bull’s big gamp. There the people would see them , 
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coming: first, young men racking in, singing a riding-song. 
Then, a few hours after, the older men and the pack-train, 
women and children,- travois and loose ,horses, dogs and 
colts. The tired mules would halt, the Women would run 
about like ants, and in half an.hour the smoking tipis 
would be crowded together on the flat, circle on circle, 
while grazing ponies covered the hills around. It was a 
jolly, sociable camp. Drums were beating, and every night 
there was dancing, the chink and clash of sleigh-bells as 
the warriors stamped and postured, the high-pitched yelps, 
the male voices chanting. Every day there were feasts, and 
family parties, courting and gossip, and almost every hour 
the fresh excitement of new arrivals and reunions. ■ 

Here they came, Oglala under Crazy Horse, Low Dog, 
Big Road, and ‘Sweat’; Minniconjou under Makes-Room, 
Hump, Lame Deer, Flying-By, Black Shield, and Black 
Moon; Sans Arc following Spotted Eagle, Two Eagles, 
His-High-Horse, Black Eagle, and Blue Coat; Hunkpapa 
led by Four Horns, Black Moon, Long Horn, No Neck, 
Red Horn. Cheyennes with Ice and Little Horse. And 
not a few Arapahos, Brul6s from Spotted Tail’s camp, 
Southern Cheyennes. Not to mention some Yanktonais, 
Two-Kettle, and Blackfeet Sioux, who — with Inkpaduta’s 
Santees-r-camped with Sitting Bull and the Hunkpapa: 
three hundred lodges in one circle. 

When all had come together, Sitting Bull called the chiefs 
to council. The first thing was to choose leaders for the 
coming campaign. As the Cheyennes were guests, the Sioux 
courteously suggested that they name their own leader 
first. Perhaps because his people had been the first to 
resist the-soldiers, the Cheyennes named Two Moon. He 
was to command the Cheyennes in the war. 

It was then the turn of the Sioux. There was only one 
nomination. Two Moon rose and said: ‘ I can see that it will 
not take you long to choose your leader for this war. You 
already have the Tight man—Sitting Bull. He has called 
us all together., He is your war-chief, and you always 
listen to him. I can see no reason for another choice.’ 
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1 Haul Haul Haul' was the hearty response. Sitting Bull 
was elected by acclamation, without one dissenting voice. 

When the warriors heard who had been named, they were 
satisfied. Said they: ‘He kpows how to lead us: he can 
always bluff us into charging: we always feel like fighting 
when he is urging us on. He is lucky, too, and brave. He 
never sends another man where he will not go himself.’ 
That was what those who knew him said to the strangers 
from the far-off agencies. It was good news. 

No sooner had Sitting Bull been given high command of 
' the campaign than he went to wSrk. He began to prepare. 
He sent his young men out in a^ll directions, to rustle horses 
for the war. He said: ‘ Go in small parties — two or three 
or four in a bunch. Then the, soldiers cannot catch you, 
they will not chase you.’ Ana he added': ‘Listen, young 
men. Spare nobody. If you meet anyone, l^ill him, and take 
his horse. Let no one live. Save nothing! ’ \ 

Now that he had made uj/his mind t(?,fignt, Sitting Bull 
was a changed man. His heart was hard; heJhad no heart at 
all for the white men. He ^was so ruthless, so hard-boiled, 
that some of the Sioux wer£ afraid of him and wanted to go 
back to the agency. Kill Eagle and some of his Blackfcet 
Sioux got cold feet and wished to leave camp. But the 
Warrior Societies which policed the camp would not permit 
it. Said they, ‘ If soldiers/come, you won’t be the only ones 
killed 1 ’ 

To hearten such timifl souls, Sitting Bull rode through 
the camps singing a nej song he had made: 

You tribes, what are you saying? " ' \ V 
I iwtve been a war-chief. •' 

AlPfehe saffie, I’m still living. 

He knew how to put fight into his people, how to make 
their hearts strong. ^ 

Those were thrilling days for Sitting Bull. He was in 
supreme command of one of the largest camps of Plains 
Indians ever brought together for war. There were two 
hundred lodges of Cheyennes alone, and six camps of Sioux, 
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each on^as large or larger than that. Besides, there were 
many men without women who camped in bowers or wicki¬ 
ups, or slept in tipis as guests of some family. Sitting Bull 
had seldom seen so many people together: to him those 
crowding tents, those hundreds of warriors, were the 
greatest city, the greatest nation, the greatest military force 
in the world. It is no small thing to be leader of the'greatest 
nation in the world. It makes the heart big; it goes to the 
head. Sitting Bull was a proud man in those days. And 
nobody who knows the old-time Sioux, and can realize the 
competition he had, can blame him. For they were then, as 
General Frederick W. Benteen said, ‘good shots, good 
riders, and the best fighters the sun ever shone on.’ 

Few people realized the strength of Sitting Bull’s small 
army at the time. But military men, though ignorant of 
the number of his warriors, were fully aware of their 
splendid efficiency. Read Custer’s high praise of their 
tactics, their ‘individual daring,’ their horsemanship (in 
his opinion the best in the world, surpassing even that of the 
Cossacks). Read the statement of one of Crook’s staff 
officers, ‘the finest light cavalry in the world.’ Read the 
words of General Charles King, ‘foemen far more to be 
dreaded than any European cavalry.’ Read Colonel Ford’s 
official report, calling the Plains Indians ‘the finest skir¬ 
mishers’ he ever saw. Finally, cap all this by the statement 
of Mr. P. E. Byrne, 1 who has made a special study of this 
phase of history, ‘the greatest mounted fighters of all 
Time.’ 

Where is the man who 'could rise from the ranks^ to 
supreme command in such an army and not be proud? He 
was full of fight in those days. 

It was not only those tame Blackfeet Sioux who feared 
him. Even some of Two Moon’s Cheyennes — that hardy 
race — were a little timid about serving with such a 
merciless chief. ’ Says young Two Moon, nephew of Chief 
Two Moon: ‘Sitting Bull was a good-hearted man to his 
own people. But he was a mean warrior; he loved to kill. 

» Consult P. E. Byrne, Soldiers of the Plains. New York, 1926. 
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I have seen our own chief, Little Wolf, kill a man and laugh 
to see him die. That summer of ’76 we thought Sitting Bul^ 
was like that. In those days only one thing smelled good 
to him — gunpowder.’ 

The Cheyennes, however, had no cause to worry. Sitting 
Bull was extremely courteous to them. When the camps 
moved, he told Two Moon to go first, that the Sioux would 
follow their guests, the Cheyennes. The head and tail of 
the column were the dangerous posts of honor. Sitting 
Bull's Hunkpapa marched last of all. He himself, of course, 
rode with other chiefs at the head of the whole outfit. 

And so Sitting Bull’s young men sped away in small 
parties, scouring the country for horses, and there was, a 
lively time on the frontier that spring and summer. The 
Black Hills then contained more than twenty-five thousand 
whites, and whenever thefe was the least chance, the young 
Sioux attacked them and took their stock. Then they rode 
home, bringing hair and horses, bringing a few captured 
guns, sometimes mourning, but generally singing songs of 
triumph, all set to dance the victory dance. Horses were 
easy to get. 

Guns were not — nor ammunition. The Indians could 
not manufacture these, and the cost of a gun was exorbitant 
— beyond the means of most Indians. Two pounds of 
powder cost a well-tanned head-and-tail robe, and few 
women could tan more than twenty robes in a season. Any 
kind of gun cost from five to eight robes and upward. In 
the seventies a good repeating rifle cost around twenty-five 
dollars in the East. On the frontier it would cost ten or 
fifteen dollars more — to white men. Indians had to pay 
even more, and the top price for buffalo robes was never 
more than six dollars in Eastern markets. Only rich 
Indians could afford repeaters or buy fixed ammunition, 
and rich Indians were no more numerous per capita than 
rich white men are. Inhere was no Ordnance .Department 
to supply warriors witn arms o.r replace a lost or broken 
weapon. Every Indwm had to arm himself at his own 
expense. Most of them could not afford guns of any kind, 
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and the sorriest old weapons were treasured as family 
heirlooms. ’ * 

After the greatest effort, only half of setting Bull’s 
warriors were able to obtain firearms, and of these the 
majority had old flintlocks, condemned muskets, muzzle- 
loaders, smooth bores. There was plenty of propaganda 
claiming that the Indians were even better armed than the 
troops — a fantastic yarn: read the reports of the guns 
turned in when Indians surrendered. Granted that they 
may have hidden some, would men who were well armed 
with repeating rifles have retained the wretched old- 
fashioned guns that they did turn in? Those weapons were 
mostly so old-fashioned that they beloru ^U n the museum; 
the best of them were Spencer cd jlpP s, old-fashioned 
Henry rifles, and old Sharps military rcwl's. The gun which 
Sitting Bull presented to his ‘brother’ Frank Grouard was 
a Hawkins rifle — forty years out of date! 

Fixed ammunition was so hard to get that the Indians all 
learned To save and reload empty cartridge shells. No 
doubt the Indians were better armed in ’76 than in ’66: so 
were the whites. Other tribes were just as eager for guns as 
the Sioux, yet the Government'had to arm the Crows and 
Rees for military service. They had the same chance to get 
arms as the Sioux, and needed arms far more desperately. 
Yet they had to be supplied by the Grandfather. 




CHAPTER XXI 

THE VISION OF VICTORY 

There was nothing of the traitor about the man... he did not hide his enmity. 

— Frank Grouard. 

Sitting Bull did not spend all his time at councils of 
war. Horses and guns were needed, of course. But he soon 
went about something far more vital to his success. One 
day he loosened the braids of his long hair, removed the 
feathers from his head, washed off the red paint he habitu¬ 
ally wore oh his face, and filled his long pipe with tobacco. 
Then he bound silvery sprays of.' wild aromatic sa'ge — a 
sacred plant — about the pipestem. When he was all ready 
.to start, he called his nephew White Bull, his adopted 
brother Jumping Bull, and the son of his close friend and 
fellow-chief Black Moon. He asked them to go with him to _ 
the top of a butte some distance south of the old camp-site, 
down-river. The four reached the hilltop about noon. 

There Sitting Bull renewed his vow before witnesses. He 
stood facing the Sun, holding the pipestem upward and 
wailing for mercy. When he had wailed for a while, he 
made his prayer: ‘My God, save me and give me all my ‘ 
wild game animals. Bring them near me, so that my people 
may have plenty to eat this winter. Let good men on earth 
have more power, so that all the nations may be strong and 
successful. Let them be of good heart, so that all Sioux 
people may get along well and be happy. If you do this for 
me, I will perform the sun-gazing dance two days, two « 
nights, and give you a whole buffalo.’ 

Then all four smoked the pipe in communion, and after 
Sitting Bull had wiped his face with the sage, set out for 
camp. . • 

Sitting Bull immediately went-hunting. He shot three 
buffalo. Of these he chose the fattest. Then, with the help . 
of his nephew, he rolled the cow upon her belly, and to- \ 
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gethcr they stretched out'th&legs in four directions to prop 
it so. The head was stretched out also. Then Sitting Bull 
stood with raised hands and wailed for pity. Afterward, he 
prayed: a ‘Waka\^ Tanka, this is the one I offered you 
awhile back. Here it is.’ In this manner he offered the 
buffalo to God, and made his vow good. -. 

Within a few days, the Sun Dance was begun. Black 
'<^>on conducted it, holding the office of Intercessor. 
Sitting Bull, having vowed the dance, was Chief of the 
Dancers. 

That wasabig Sun Dance, well remembered by the Sioux 
and CheyennesT'sepres of whom now living were present. 
Because ofi the wonderful prophecy that Sittiqg Bull made 
there, and because he vowed the ceremony; it has ever 
since been known as ‘Sitting Bull’s Sun Dance.’ 

All the people — both Sioux and Cheyennes — went into 
camp in one big circle for the ceremony. The camp was on 
the west bank of the Rosebud, not far from the carved 
rocks, where the prehistoric pictures are. There the cere¬ 
mony began. The virgin cut the sacred tree, the chiefs 
carried it into the camp circle on poles, as if it had been the 
body of an enemy. It was dedicated and decorated with its 
symbols and its offerings. A square ‘bed’ of ground was 
smoothed for the altar, a buffalo skull placed thereon, and a 
pipe set up against the little scaffold before the skull. AH 
the elaborate ritual of the Sun Dance was gone through 
with. It was all familiar to Sitting Bull: he had danced the 
Sun Dance many times, and his breast and back bore the 
scars of the torture. At last it came time for him to fulfill 
his vow made last autumn — to give his flesh to Wakan 
Tanka. Naked to the waist, he went forward to the sacred 
pole. 

This time he had decided to give one hundred pieces of 
flesh —that is to say, skin — from his arms. Jumping 
Bull had agreed to do the cutting. _ 

Jumping Bull came forward, bringing a sharp steel awl, 
and »a knife ground down to a thin, narrow blade, very 
sharp. He knelt beside Sitting Bull, who sat leaning back 
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against the sacred pole, his legs straight out on the ground 
in front of him, and his relaxed arms resting on his thighs. 
Jumping Bull began at the bottom — near the wrist — of 
the right arm and worked upwards. He stuck the awl into 
the skin of the arm, lifted the skin clear of the flesh, and 
then used the knife. Each time he would cut out a small 
bit of skin, about the size of the head of a match. Then he 
would let the skin fall again, withdraw the awl, and begin 
again just above. Sitting Bull’s arm was soon covered with 
blood. 

All the time Jumping Bull was slowly and carefully 
cutting away on him, Sitting Bull remained perfectly still. 
He was wailing all the time — not because of the pain — 
but for mercy to Wakan Tanka, the Great Mysterious. 
When Jumping Bull had worked up to the top of the right 
arm and cut out fifty pieces of skin, he then got up and went 
over to the left side. There he cut in the same manner, 
beginning at the wrist and working toward the shoulder. 
Sitting Bull sat there, wailing, never wincing, while that 
endless piercing, endless cutting went on, cruel and sharp, 
6 ver and over. Jumping Bull was careful, his hand was 
sure, he worked as rapidly as he could. But it was a painful 
ordeal for the half-hour it lasted. White Bull stood looking on. 
One Bull was dancing. Sitting White Buffalo was pierced 
at this dance, also. Everybody in camp was looking on. 

Having paid his ounce of.flesh, it now remained for 
Sitting Bull to dance the sun-gazing dance. He took his 
place, and, facing the Sun while the blood ran down his 
fingers and slowly congealed and closed his wounds, began 
to bob up and down, staring up toward the Sun. Ail that 
day he danced, and that night, and the next day about noon, 
the crowd noticed that he appeared faint and hardly able to 
stand. 

Black Moon and others took Sitting Bull and laid him 
down. He was alniost unconscious. They threw cold'water 
on him to revive him. His eyes cleared, and he spoke in a 
low voice to Black Moon. He had had a vision: his offering 
had been accepted, his prayers were heard. 
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Black Moon walked out into the middle of the Sun 
Dance enclosure and called out in a loud voice: ‘Sitting 
Bull wishes to announce that he just heard a Voice from 
above'saying, “/ give you these because they have no ears” 
He looked up and saw soldiers and some Indians on horse¬ 
back coming down like grasshoppers, with their heads 
down and their hats falling off. They were falling right into 
our camp.’ 

Then the people rejoiced. They knew what that meant. 
Those white men, who would not listen, who made war 
without just cause, were coming to their camp. Since they 
were coming upside down, the Indians knew the soldiers 
would be killed there. The people had what they wanted: 
Wakan Tanka would care for His own. The Sun Dance was 
swiftly brought to an end. It was June 14, ’76. 

Afterward, Sitting Bull warned the people: ‘These dead 
soldiers who are coming are the gifts of God. Kill them, but 
do not take their guns or horses. Do not touch the spoils. 
If you set your hearts upon the goods of the white man, it 
will prove a curse to this nation.’ Twelve lesser chiefs heard 
this warning, but said nothing. All the people heard of this, 
but some of them had no ears. 

The prophecy, so soon to be fulfilled, fired the Sioux and 
Cheyennes with martial spirit. Ice and Two Moon, Crazy 
Horse and Gall, all of them had faith in Sitting Bull, 
believed in him. They had heard him prophesy before, and 
nearly always his prophecies came true. Others also divined 
the future at this camp, and when Custer’s troops reached 
it, ten days later, the Ree scouts found traces of cere¬ 
monies that made them tell him, ‘The Sioux are sure of 
winning.’ ^ _ 

So long as old-time Indians retain their memories, 
Sitting Bull’s Sun Dance on the Rosebud will never be 
forgotten. For many years the Sacred Pole where he shed 
his blood and had his vision of Custer's doom stood on the 
flat no great distance south of the Northern Cheyenne 
Reservation. Even after the pole fell, the stump remained, 
for no Indian would go near the site of a Medicine Lodge — 
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that was holy ground. But at last some white men removed 
it. And now in the midst of the subdued grandeur of that 
lovely valley, which Sitting Bull worked so hard to hold 
'his own, the site of that pole is lost beneath the modern 
motor-road. 


CHAPTER XXll 

THE BATTLE OF THETlOSEBUD ' 

He was no coward, and I do not agree with Major McLaughlin in his estimate 
of Sitting Bull’s character. He was no medicine-man, but a statesman, one of 
the most far-sighted we have had. — C. A. Eastman. 

All this time, both before and after the Sun Dance, Sitting 
Bull kept sending out scouts to look for soldiers. Sometimes 
he sent ten scouts, as when Bob-Tail-Bull went; some¬ 
times he would send sixty, as when Yellow Nose (a Ute 
captive among the Cheyenne) was leader; sometimes only 
six, as when Little Hawk, Paunch, and Goes-and-Gets-the- 
Meat were chosen. Always they returned, sending flashes 
'of sunlight from their hand-mirrors at long intervals to 
’indicate that they could discover nothing. But at last, after 
the game and the grazing on the Rosebud had been ex¬ 
hausted, and the camps had moved over to Reno Creek 
(Ash Creek) between the Rosebud and the Little Big Horn, 
something definite, was reported. One evening, June 16, the 
scouts returned to say that the valley of the Rosebud was 
black with soldiers. 

The Oglala under Crazy Horse, the Bruits, and the 
Cheyennes were sent to fight these soldiers. The other 
bands were supposed to remain and guard the camp. But 
Sitting Bull and the Hunkpapa could not be restrained. 
They had to go and fight, too. Sitting Bull’s arms were so 
swollen and sore from the Sun Dance torture that he could 
not wear a shirt, and could scarcely move them, and his 
eyes were still dazzled and half-blind from gazing at the 
sun. But wherever there was fighting was the place for him. 
He called out the Hunkpapa guard. Very early in the 
morning they set out, and reached the battle-field shortly 
after daybreak. 

‘Three Stars’ Crook had more than a thousand soldiers 
and two hundred and sixty Indian scouts — Crows, 
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Shoshoni, Rees. Altogether, his force was more than thir¬ 
teen hundred men. The Sioux and Cheyennes who attacked 
him were less than one thousand in number; half of them 
had guns. 

The story of the battle of the Rosebud has been told tod 
often to be repeated here. It lasted all day, and when it 
was over, ‘Three Stars’ Crook was glad to take his men 
back where .thgy'came from and spend the rest of the 
summer huh ting and fishing: Sitting Bull’s Boys put him 
out of the campaign. ‘ Three Stars ’ knew where Sitting Bull 
could be found, but he made no further effort to find him. 

Sitting Bull carried his repeating rifle that day, and wore 
two feathers in his hair. But the Sun Dance had used him 
up. Crazy Horse therefore directed operations, and be¬ 
cause of this some have supposed that Sitting Bull was not 
in the fight, and even that the two chiefs had separate 
camps! Sitting Bull did not count a coup, it is true. But 
his voice was loud in urging on his warriors:.‘Steady, men! 
Remember howto hold a gun! Brace up, now! Brace up!’ 

One Bull, White Bull, Old Bull were close beside Sitting 
Bull in the fight. Gray Eagle and Bear-Comes-Out, 
Owns-a-Hom and Bear-with-White-Paw, Bob-Tail-Bull and 
Swift Bear were all taking a lively part. So were Appearing- 
Bear, Gray Bull, Elk Nation, Chasing Eagle, Red Bird, 
White Swan, Red Fox, Bear Soldier, Black Bear, Flying-By, 
Hail Bear, Pretends-Eagle, Bear Shield, Little Moon. 
Nearly all these men are living; all are Hunkpapa. 

That night the Cheyennes and Sioux, well pleased with 
their success, rode home again, leaving scouts behind to 
watch the retreat of ‘Three Stars.’ They were short of 
ammunition after that all-day fight, but otherwise quite 
content. It had been a good fight, a victory. It was all 
very well. 

Yet they were still waiting for the fulfillment of Sitting 
Bull’s prophecy. His vision had promised soldiers falling 
right into their camp, and Crook had not come within 
twenty miles of their camp. 

As for Sitting Bull, it needed all his tact and skill to keep 
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that huge camp together. Game always deserted the 
country overrun by so many people and horses. He had to 
keep them moving to find meat. Before the Battle of the 
Rosebud he had been hunting on the Little Big Horn (the 
Greasy Grass). And now he decided to return there and 
try to find buffalo. 

That great moving camp was worth seeing, old men say. 
The crawling ruck of travois and pack-animals, the bunches 
of loose horses, people mounted and on foot, the dogs — it 
was like a lot of ants running over the prairie. That 
straggling column was half a mile wide (each band and 
family traveling by itself), and it was so long that the 
Cheyennes in the lead would have their tents pitched and 
supper over before the Hunkpapa in the rear had even 
reached the camp-ground. Sitting Bull managed things 
well. The chiefs led, the young men rode flank and rear as 
a guard. After the Cheyennes trailed the Oglala, four 
hundred lodges and more; then the Sans Arc and Min- 
niconjou, equally numerous; the Brulls, and last of all the 
Hunkpapa and those smaller groups who camped with 
them. White Bull says there must have been more than 
two thousand lodges in that camp, with from one to three 
warriors for each lodge. Of these warriors, perhaps rather 
more than half were fit to bear arms in a hard fight. White 
Bull estimates the number! of such warriors as around 
twenty-five hundred. 

When all these people (many of them strangers to each 
other and to the country) )came dragging down the valley 
of the Greasy Grass, they found old heralds posted along 
the trail to direct them to their respective camp-grounds, 
shouting: ‘The Cheyennes have made camp down-river on 
the flat; the Sans Arc are down yonder too, but nearer the 
water; you Minniconjou will find your camp circle forming 
near the river, just below here; the Oglala must turn north¬ 
west, farther from the stream; Hunkpapa and Blackfeet, 
Santees and Two Kettle^ camp here!’ 

All the way, scouts were riding far ahead and behind and 
on both flanks, and at night young men would ride around 
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the camps singing, to let people know that they were on the 
watch, that there was no danger of surprise. Each tribal 
camp took its turn sending out these scouts and guards. 

So they all rolled into the broad, flat valley of the Greasy 
Grass in clouds of dust that June evening,- and within half 
an hour the whole valley was filled with smoke-browned 
lodges, circle on circle, and all was as peaceful and as 
orderly as though they had been there for a month. Each 
circle was in its appointed place; each band had its allotted 
place within the circle; each tent its relative position within 
the band. Every Indian had his known address in that 
great city of the buffalo hunters. 

There for two days they rested, dancing social dances,, 
getting their horses into condition, burying the'dead, caring 
for the wounded, The men took it easy, cleaning their 
guns, and whetting, cleaning, and greasin^their knives and 
lance-heads. Nobody was scared now: they were all set to 
stick together and fight it out. 

Yet some were uneasy. A Cheyenne prophet, Box Elder 
(otherwise known as Dog-on-the-Ridge), sent a herald to 
announce that the people had better keep their horses tied 
up beside the lodges. ‘In my dream I saw soldiers coming,’ 
he said. But nobody paid any attention to him. Another 
Cheyenne howled like a wolf, and a wolf howled back at 
him twice from the hills; he knew that meant meat — for 
the wolves! In the Sans Arc Sioux camp, also, there was a 
herald who kept warning the people every day that enemies 
were approaching. On June 24, about noon, he shouted, 
Soldiers are coming; they will be here tomorrow. Be 
ready! Of course, everyone knew that soldiers were sup¬ 
posed to be looking for them, but they did not expect them 
so soon. Their scouts kept reporting that ‘Three Stars’ 
Crook was still going away and that other soldiers were on 
the Rosebud. They were ready to fight, if attacked. But 
they danced no war dances, they sent no young men against 
the white men. Their ^preparations were purely defensive. 
As Sitting Bull said, ‘Even a bird will defend its nest.’ 
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Sitting Bull, with the forethought characteristic of the 
man, was not idle or heedless like so many of his people. 
His vision had yet to be fulfilled, and he knew that another 
battle must soon follow: he had seen many soldiers falling 
from the sky. Yet he was sorrowful to think of the Indians 
who must die in that battle; the fight with ‘Three Stars’ 
only a week behind kept that melancholy menace in his 
mind. And Sitting Bull not only loved his nation; he had 
also all the Indian captain’s dislike for casualties on his own 
side. But what could he do? 

There is no ceremony known to the Sioux which a man 
can make to insure success to his side in a battle. All he can 
do is to make a vow or perfect a charm beforehand for hi$* 
own personal success. Some of the books say that Sitting 
Bull made medicine d uring th e battle of the Little Big Horn, 
and took no part in tne~f[ghting. But — as all students of 
Plains Indian religion have long known — the Sioux had no 
ritual which would serve such a purpose. Even if there had 
been, Sitting Bull would hot have used it, because he had 
already received divine assurance of the victory. All that 
story is pure falsehood, intended to discredit Sitting Bull 
after his surrender. He had no doubt that his side would 
win. All that worried him was the loss of his warriors, those 
who must die in the fight. He was sad at heart for them. 
He had no power to avert that tragedy. There was only 
one thing he could do. He could pray. 

On the evening of June 24, he stripped to the breech- 
clout, painted himself, loosened his hair, and, taking his 
pipe hnd buffalo robe, stepped out of his tipi. 

Sitting Bull’s tipi stood at the southwest side of the 
Hunkpapa camp circle; old men still point out its site, 
fifty yards south of the lane which leads east from the 
main road to the cottage on the river-bank near the slough. 
There he was living with his two wives, his brother-in-law, 
Gray Eagle, his sons, his two daughters, and the new-born 
twins. The tipi of his nephew, One Bull, stood close by on 
one side, and on the other the tent of his old mother. Uncle 
Four Homs, Crawler, Long Bull had their tents close by, 
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and only a little way nearer the river was Inkpaduta’s 
painted lodge. 

From his door, Sitting Bull could see the flats to the north 
thronged with smoking tipis. To the south stretched flat, 
open bottoms and the slough near by with only a little 
water showing where the river-bed had been long ago. To 
the west the higher green-brown benches covered with 
grazing ponies were rolling away to a far blue horizon 
where the sun was sinking behind the snow-patched ram¬ 
part of the Big Horn Mountains. But Sitting Bull turned 
toward the east, facing the ash-gray bluffs which towered 
above the green cottonwood timber along the river. Leav¬ 
ing his camp, he waded the stream, and, climbing north¬ 
eastward along one of the dry ravines, came out upon the 
hilltop not far from where the monument; now stands. 
Already the light was fading. 

From that dominant point he could see to the north a 
far-off ridge with the green timber below it; to the east, 
barren hills, scabby with sagebrush; to the west, steep 
slopes and lapping ridges leading down to tufts of green 
cottonwood foliage where the river lay under the bluffs at 
his feet, and beyond these the glow-worm triangles of 
tipis lighted by the home-fires of his people. The hum of 
that great encampment came faintly to his ears — the 
singing and drumming, the high-pitched, gnat-like cry of 
some old herald making his announcement: all the familiar 
sounds of home. Darkness fell, and all but those firelit tents 
faded from his vision. 

That same night, General ‘Long Hair' Custer talked 
with his Ree scouts, and revealed to them hopes and am¬ 
bitions which he had never dared utter until that hour. 
How he was staking everything upon this fight, on con¬ 
quering the Sioux. How, if he won, he would be President 
of the United States—the Grandfather. 1 And how, if the 
Rees did as he told them and made off with the Sioux ponies 
next day, he would look out for them when he came into 

1 See The Ankara Narrative of the Campaign Against Hostile Dakotas, June, 
1876. North Dakota Historical Collections, vol. 6. r > c r r 

fu - ■■■ 
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power. He was then in disgrace with President Grant 
because he had dared expose the corruption of his Adminis¬ 
tration ; it had almost cost him the command of the Seventh 
Cavalry in this campaign. But now, if he could only win — 
only kill enough Sioux — beat Sitting Bull — Grant would 
not dare meddle with him. Nothing could stop him then. 
So Long Hair talked that night to hearten his Rees, for 
they were always telling him he would find more Sioux with 
Sitting Bull than he couljiha-ndle. H e did not believe them; 
his heart was full of plans and hopes and ambitions. He 
was hungry for battle. If he found v the Sioux, he would 
strike them hard; they would run from him.' If they did not 
get away, he would shoot them down. The more he could 
kill, the better. 

But Sitting Bull, that night, was not thinking of himself, 
nor of killing. Standing on that hilltop, so soon to be made 
bloody in the fight which ‘ Long Hair ’ was seeking,. the 
chief raised his hands to the dark sky and wailed and 
prayed to Wakan Tanka, Who had promised him the 
victory: ‘Wakan Tanka, pity me. In the name of the 
nation, I offer You this pipe. Wherever the Sun, Moon, 
Earth, Four Winds, there You are always. Father, save 
the people, I beg You. We wish to livel Guard us against all 
misfortunes"and calamities. Take pity!’ 

Sitting Bull went home then. He left up there small 
offerings of tobacco tied to wands *stuck in the ground. 
Next day the hooves of Custer’s troop-horses knocked them 
down. But, the Sioux say, those offerings were not in vain. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

CUSTER’S LAST STAND 

Sitting Bull and I were at the point where Reno attacked. — Gall. 

Next morning, June 25, the day broke clear, hot, and 
almost windless. It had been very dry for some time, and 
the trails were dusty. 

At dawn, One Bull and Gray Eagle turned loose the 
family stock, which had been picketed close by the lodges 
all night. Then they mounted and drove the herd to water 
at the near-by river. They had to pick and choose carefully 
to find a watering-place, because the banks were soft and 
steep and four or five feet high. There they sat, their bare 
legs dangling, while the p'onies thrust their noses deep into 
that cold water rushing over, its pebbled bed. The stream 
was only about twenty yards wide, and not deep enough to 
swim a horse in most places. When the ponies would drink 
no more, and began to splash and squeal and nip each 
other, the young men drove them out upon the grassy 
benches west of the camp. They had to go some distance, 
for the multitudes of animals in that great camp had already 
(in two days’ time) grazed off all the prairie close at hand' 
When the ponies had settled down to feeding, the two 
young men went back to camp and had breakfast. Later 
they returned to have another look at the herd, for their 
horses were their most precious possessions. Sitting Bull 
had only twenty head (war-horses, racers, buffalo-runners, 
pack-animals, mares, and colts), but they were choice 
animals. The Cheyennes often had more than the Sioux; 
Two Moon* for example, then had twice as many as Sitting 
Bull, while one of the Minniconjou — Wounded Hand:— 
had a hundred. There were too many calls upon Sitting 
Bull s known liberality to permit him to grow rich, and by 
custom a chief could not demand a return when he made a 
present. ‘ 



The principal camp circles of the Indians are shown as given by Chief Joseph White Bull. H — Hunkpapa Sioux circle, 
in which some Blackfeet Sioux and Two Kettle Sioux were also encamped (300 lodges). M — Minniconjou camp (400- 
^00 lodges). O—Oglala Sioux (400-500 lodges). S — Sans Arc Sioux (400-500 lodges). C — Cheyenne circle, contain¬ 
ing some Arapaho (300-500 lodges). E — Hill where Sergeant Butler was killed. 
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It was hot on the prairie, and after a time One Bull and - 
•Gray Eagle came home again. It was not yet time for the 
midday watering. 

Sitting Bull was then in the council tipi, talking with 
friends. That morning he wore his ordinary clothes: a 
fringed smoke-tanned buckskin shirt embroidered with 
green porcupine quills, with tassels of human hair on the 
long decorated shoulder-straps. Leggins and moccasins to 
match, red breech-clout, and a single eagle feather upright 
at the back of his head. His long braids, wrapped in sleek 
otter fur, hung down his chest. Framed by those braids, 
his broad face, with its firm jaw, piercing eyes, and the 
whimsical twist at the left corner of His thin-lipped mouth, 
was pain ted, red, for luck, as was usual among men resting 
in camp. At his belt he carried his knife — a curved butcher 
knife with a brown wooden hilt — which rested in a shiny 
black sole-leather sheath studded with three rows of brass 
tacks. At that moment^ Sitting Bull was gently waving a 
buffalo-tail mounted on a short stick — a fly-brush — for 
the flies were-a terrible plague on the Greasy Grass that 
summer. 

It was a lazy day. In spite of the warnings, people did 
not expect enemies. Some of the young men were fishing, 
and the hills east of the river were dotted with women 
■digging tipsin. • 

Just then Fat Bear dashed up to the council tipi. Brown 
Back had brought the news, he said. That morning early, 
two young Hunkpapa boys were out looking for stray 
horses. They crossed a soldier trail, and in it found a lost , 
pack. Curious to see what they had found, they broke it 
open. It tyas full of hard bread. Hungry as boys-will be, 
they sat down and began to eat. While they were eating, 
some soldiers came back on the trail, saw them, and began 
to shoot. The soldiers killed Deeds, but Hona’s brother 
made his getaway! 

Sitting Bull jsprangLup_and,-throwing aside the door-flap 
of the council lodge, limped as fast as he could toward his 
own tipi, not far off. It was nearest to the soldiers. While 
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he was hurrying, thefe was a yell of alarm. A man was 
pointing, yelling, and everyone turned to look where he 
pointed — south — up-river. Tljere fn the bottoms they 
saw a tower of dust coming, and in it, as it came, the blue 
shirts of soldiers, the heads of horses! Wfcle they stared, 
the column of soldiers widened into a line, smoke bloomed 
from its front, and they heard the snarl of the^carbines. 
Sitting Bull hurried into his tipi to get his arms. He N had a 
revolver, caliber .45, and a ’73 model carbine Winchester, 

.44, center fire, with one band. Both weapons were gifts>~~ 
from his nephew, White Bull. In the tent he found One ? 
Bull bent on the same errand. One Bull had a muzzle- 
loader, but he knew it would be useless in hand-to-hand 
fighting. He caught up his stone-headed war-club, and 
offered the gun to Sitting Bull. Already the bullets were 
whining overhead, and one of the tent-poles was splintered 
above them. 

One Bull was just twenty-three. ‘Uncle,’ he said, ‘I am 
going to fight.’ 

‘Good,’ said Sitting Bull. ‘Go ahead. Fear nothing. 


Go right straight in.’ 

Taking his own shield from its buckskin case, he flung the 
carrying-strap over One Bull’s head, so that it protected 
his chest. Together they ran out of the lodge. Sitting Bull 
was buckling on’his cartridge-belt. Already someone had 
caught up his war-horse — the famous black with white 
face and stockings given him by Makes-Room. Sitting Bull 
leaped upon its bare back. 

All around him was confusion. Old men were yelling 


advice, young men dashing away to catch their horses, 
women and children rushing off afoot and on horseback to 
the north end of that three-mile camp, fleeing from the 
soldiers. They left their tents standing, grabbed their 
babies, called their older children, and hurried away, 
frightened girls shrinking under their shawls, matrons 
puffing for breath, hobbling old women, wrinkled and 
peering, with their sticks, making off as best they could, 
crying children, lost children, dogs getting in everybody’s 
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way and being kicked for their pains, nervous horses resist¬ 
ing the tug of the reins, and over all the sound of the 
shooting. First of all, Sitting Bull saw that his old mother 
was safely mounted and on her way. 

Four Horns was there, old as he was, on a mixed roan- 
and-bay horse, armed with a bow and arrows. No new¬ 
fangled firearms for that old-timer! And now White Bull, 
out with his horses to the north of the Sans Arc camp, had 
seen the soldiers coming, mounted his war-horse, and, 
carrying his Winchester, came dashing down to his uncle’s 
camp. Every man able to fight was mounted and ready by 
that time, and White Bull could hear Sitting Bull’s resonant 
bellow:' Brave up, boys. It will be a hard time. Brave up! ’ 

The Hunkpapa stood their ground bravely, covering the 
retreat of their women and children down.the flat. Veterans 
of that fight say ‘it was sure hard luck for Major Reno 
that he struck the Hunkpapa.camp first.’ 

White-Hair-on-Face had had to run and catch his pony. 
Now he came galloping back to take part in the fighting. 
He could see Sitting Bull out in front of all the warriors, 

, shouting to them. Everybody was yelling and giving orders; 
nobody was listening. White-Hair-on-Face met his mother- 
in-law running to safety; she was dragging one child by the 
hand. He gave her his horse. She put the little fellow 
behind her, £he big girl in front, and away they all went — 
three of them on one horse. 

As fast as the Sioux were mounted, they rode out to meet 

_the soldiers on^the flat. Thosewhohadgunsfiredoccasion- 

ally, falling back slowly, trying to cover the retreat of the 
women streaming ‘to the north. Every moment reenforce¬ 
ments came up, and the firing grew constantly heavier, until 
there were enough Indians to stop the soldiers in their 
tracks. While this was going on, the Sioux on the right 
flank swept down on the Ree scouts, recaptured the pony- 
herd they had taken, and sent the Rees flying. Some of 
those Rees were so scared of Sitting Bull’s Boys that they 
did not stop running for two days! Circling Hawk was in 
the thick of this part of the fight. 
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And now the soldiers stopped sure enough, got off their 
horses and began to shoot and fight on foot. The Sioux 
took courage. The women and children were safe. They 
charged on the soldiers from the west side, as well as from 
the nqrtjh, and the soldiers began to give way and drop back 
eastward into the timber. Pretty soon their line was behind 
a cutbank among the trees, where the river-bed used to be, 
and they were facing southwest. The Sioux were all 
around them then. 

Bob-Tail-Bull had come out of his tipi when the fighting 
began. Somebody shot at him and he dodged back. But 
by this time he had caught his pony, got his gun, and was 
out in front with the other men. Says he, ‘The first person 
I saw there was Sitting Bull, yelling encouragement.’ 

Sitting Bull was puzzled by Reno’s behavior. He had 
come against that huge camp with a handful, and theft — 
instead of charging,. the only way he could hope to fight his 
way through — he had dismounted his men and was fight¬ 
ing them afoot. Sitting Bull thought Reno was acting like 
a fool. But Sitting Bull was much too intelligent to under¬ 
estimate his enemy. He wondered what was up. Therefore 
he remained with the warriors to the north of the troops, 
between the camp and the enemy. ‘Look out!’ he yelled, 
‘there must be some trick about this.’ 

Meanwhile, One Bull was over on the west side of the 
soldiers with other young men. As Sitting Bull’s nephew, 
wearing his shield, he considered himself in command of 
them. As the troops fell back-toward the cutbank and the 
timber, thgse young men charged the soldiers. One Bull, 
young Kansu, Swift Bear (Crow King’s brother), young 
Black Moon, and a lad named White Bull (not Sitting 
Bull’s nephew) led that charge. While the troops on the 
flanks ran for the trees, the troop in the middle held its_ 
ground and-keptshooting for awhile." Then they fell back, 
too. The young men swung past them and started back for 
the Indian line. They lay close to the necks of their ponies 
to avoid being shot. But it was no use. Good Bear Boy 
was shot from his horse, then Black Moon went down, and 
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. right away White Bull was killed. One Bull saw Good Bear 
Boy fall, and told Looking Elk to save him. Looking Elk 
ptai^jig^ attention. Good Bear Boy was not dead, he was 
frying to crawl back to his friends. One Bull turned back, 
got off his horse, helped his friend up across the animal, 
and mounted behind him. The wounded man was bleeding 
freely,' and very soon the whole front of One Bull’s clothes 
was covered with blood.-- Good Bear Boy was shot through 
the thighs, both legs, therfeft being broken. 

When One Bull had'/eached what he thought a place of 
safety, he dismounted" and got ready to help his friend 

. down. As he did so, the horse turned broadside to the 
soldiers and was shot irf the hind leg. One Bull led the horse 
to the rear, keeping id' front of it. He was in a bad place, 
right between the soldiers and the Indians. He kept in 
front of the horse because he.thought the soldiers had more 
ammunition than the Sioux. As'sqon as he had placed Good 
Bear Boy in the hands of friendsV'he hurried back to the 
battle. " V ' 

By that time the soldiers in the timber had untied their 
horses from the trees and were galloping up the west bank 
of the river as hard as they could go, all strung out, look¬ 
ing for a place to cross. The moment Sitting Bull saw then! 
running like that, without order, every man for himself, he 
knew that Reno’s attack on the village had not been inspired 
by unusual bravery. He guessed the answer to his puzzle 
then: those soldiers had been waiting for somebody to come 
and help them; that was why they fought on foot and took 
cover in the trees. Right away Sitting Bull surmised that 
there was another war-party of enemies somewhere around. 
After that he did not urge the young men to rush the 
soldiers. 

_But they needed no-urging. They were all over those 

fleeing troopers, killing them with war-clubs and the butts 
of their guns, shooting arrows into them, riding them down. 
‘We killed the soldiers easy; it was just like running buf¬ 
falo. One blow killed them,’ say the old men. ‘They were 
shot in the back; they offered no resistance.’ Away they 
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went, plunging through the river, and up the.steep, sprawl¬ 
ing ridges of that high bluff, to find a breathing-space on 
top. Thirty of them lay dead and a few had teen left in the 
timber. It was an utter rout, due to bad leadership. Reno 
had never fought Indians before. 

In this part of the fighting, Dog-with-Horns was killed 
and Chased-by-Owls mortally wounded. The Indians 
chased the soldiers right to the bank of the river, and 
some of them rode their ponies over. Sitting Bull could not 
stop them. 

‘In this fight there was no leader; all were brave,’ say 
the old men. ‘There was no need to give orders; every¬ 
body knew what to do — stop the soldiers, save the ponies, 
protect the women and children.’ And so every man did 
as he thought best. Everybody shouted suggestions and 
encouragement; nobody paid much attention. No one was in 
command. 'I was not standing around looking on; I was 
shooting.’ That is what the old men say. There must have 
been a thousand warriors against Reno’s three troops. Ben- 
teen, who saw them chasing Reno, estimated nine hundred. 

Just then One Bull came up with others and reached the 
bank of the river. Some of the warriors had crossed, and the 
last of the soldiers were scrambling up the steep bluffs. 
Last of all went four horse-holders who had been left 
behind. One Bull and his comrades, hot with victory, 
started to plunge into the stream, ford it, and'kill these. 
But Sitting Bull objected. ‘Let them go 1’ lie yelled. 
‘Let them go! Let them live to tell the truth about this 
battle.’ He wanted the white men to know that this fight 
had been begun by the soldiers, not the Sioux. They came 
shooting and fired the first shot. He was sick and tired of 
being blamed for the sins of others. Everything that went 
wrong in the Sioux country was laid at his door. 

One Bull obeyed. He turned back, and his uncle saw 
that he was all covered with blood. This was the blood of 
Good Bear Boy, but Sitting Bull did not know that. He 
said, ‘Nephew, you are wounded. You had better go back 
and have someone attend to your wounds.’ 
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One Bull laughed, explained that he was unhurt. Then 
Sitting Bull, with that anxiety lifted from his mind, at once 
reverted to the suspicion raised in his mind by Reno's 
strange behavior. Said he, ‘Then you had better go back 
and help protect the women and children.’ Those women 
and children had run a long way north by that time; they 
'must be stopped, rounded up, and guarded. They might 
need protection. Sitting Bull mounted and rode north 
toward the abandoned camp. 

As he approached the end of the brush near the prairie- 
dog town, he came ifpori the Negro, ‘Teat’ Isaiah. Two 
Bull, Shoots-Walking, and several others rode up at the 
same time. ‘Teat’ was badly wounded, but still able to 
talk. He spoke Sfoux, and whs well liked by the Indians. 
He had joined the troops as scout because, he said, he 
wanted to see that western country opce more before he 
died. And now, when he saw the Sioux all around him, he 
pleaded with them, ‘My friends, you have already killed 
me; don’t count coup on me.’ He had been shot early in the 
fight. 

Sitting Bull arrived just then, recognized 'Teat’ and 
said, ‘Don’t kill that man; he is a friend of mine.’ The 
Negro asked for water,'and Sitting Bull took his cup of pol¬ 
ished black buffalo horn, got some water, and gave him to 
drink. Immediately after, Isaiah died. The warriors rode 
away. Afterward, some spiteful woman found the Negro’s 
body and mutilated it with her butcher-knife. 

Sitting Bull rode north through the abandoned camps, 
one after the other. The tents stood empty and forlorn, 
their gaping doors open to the hungry, prowling dogs which 
sneaked in looking for meat, hardly able to believe that 
their good luck was real, and running off guiltily when they 
heard the hoof-beats of the black war-horse. Here and there 
lay a dead horse where some stray bullet had found it. Sit¬ 
ting Bull hurried on up the flat to the north and west. He 
could see the women and children gathered there, boys and 
old men trying to keep them together. By this time they 
had learned that the soldiers had been routed up-river and 
were streaming back to their tents again. 
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But just then another war-party of enemies was seen upon 
the bluffs across the river to the east, Custer’s five com¬ 
panies trotting along the ridge, apparently looking for a 
place to cross. Sitting Bull’s hunch was justified: there 
was a second war-party! 

Instantly, the women who had started back to the tents 
ran out on the prairie again, and were gathered together on 
the flat opposite Custer, but somewhat to the southwest, 
perhaps half a mile from the river. Sitting Bull and other 
men tried to hold them there. There were plenty of men to 
do this; though every able-bodied man who could get there 
in time had defended the camp against Reno, not half of 
'them joined the attack on Custer. 

Meanwhile, One Bull was dashing down-river on the east 
bank with the other young men to meet this new danger. 
They had just killed many soldiers, they were confident they 
could kill many more. Away they went, whipping each 
other’s horses, riding like mad. 

But suddenly One Bull remembered the orders of his 
uncle, Sitting Bull. Reining up, he splashed his pony 
through the stream to the west side, and galloped north¬ 
ward to the horde of women on the flat, not far from the 
Cheyenne camp circle. They had stopped running now. 
Sitting Bull was there with a number of other warriors. He 
sat on his black war-horse, his quirt dangling, looking on at 
the battle across the river. 

The white soldiers were trotting along the hilltop in a 
cloud of dust, making tpifoard the ford. Four Cheyennes 
rode out to face them, only four at first. But those four — 
Bob-Tail-Horse was one — seemed to daunt them. At any 
rate, the soldiers stopped. Shooting began. The smoke 
rolled down the hill in a dense cloud. ‘ The Indians were 
all around, more and more of them. What with the dust 
and the smoke there was not much to see. 

One Bull was eager to go and join the fighting. He urged 
his uncle to go with him. But Sitting Bull replied: ‘No. 
•Stay here and help protect the women. Perhaps there Is 
another war-party of enemies coming. There are plenty of 
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Indians yonder to take care of those.' By 'those,' of course, 
he meant Custer’s immediate command. Once Sitting 
Bull’s suspicions were aroused, they did not readily sleep 
again. Having been greatly puzzled by Reno’s strange be¬ 
havior, he was even more puzzled by Custer’s. Why, why, 
had he halted, just when he should have charged ? Unless he 
was waiting for someone. Once more, Sitting Bull’s hunch 
was right. If Benteen had not been balked by the badlands, 
he would have struck the village from the west side, as 
Custer had planned. 

Such skill in forecasting the enemy’s movements, such 
canny sizing-up of a situation were what made Sitting Bull 
peerless as a leader of the warlike Sioux. Brave men were 
plenty in their camps: but a man who combined intelligence 
and skill and courage as Sitting Bull did was hardly to be 
found. He knew, as Napoleon knew — and said — that 
‘ battles are won by the power of the mind.’ 

Sitting Bull was too seasoned a warrior to become 
excited when there was no need. He knew what would 
happen. Over beyond the river, up on the tumbled ridges, 
under that haze of smoke and dust, it was happening very 
swiftly. Cheyennes and Sioux were making quick work of 
Custer’s tired troopers. For a time it was all shooting, and 
as the Indians captured the soldiers’ horses and found 
pistols and ammunition in their saddle-bags, the firing 
increased in volume. Then some of the soldiers were killed, 
or retreated, and the Indians obtained carbines and car¬ 
tridge-belts, advanced up the coulees and ravines, and the 
firing got hotter and hotter. 

. Sitting Bull’s nephew, White Bull, over yonder, side by 
side with Crazy Horse, Iron Lightning, Owns-a-Hom, and 
others, was counting coups, jerking soldiers off their horses, 
taking their guns, their mounts. It was hand-to-hand 
fighting by that time. 

One soldier, afoot, pointed his gun at White Bull, but 
White Bull rode him down, and counted coup, taking his 
arms. Another soldier on foot tried to bluff White Bull, 
aiming his carbine at him. But when White Bull rushed 
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the man, he threw his gun at him without shooting. They 
caught hold of each other and wrestled together there in the 
twilight of the dust and smoke. The soldier was brave and 
strong. He tried to wrest White Bull’s gun from him, and 
almost succeeded. But White Bull lashed the enemy across 
the face with his quirt. The soldier let go, then grabbed 
White Bull’s gun with both hands, until White Bull struck 
him again. But the soldier was desperate: he struck White 
Bull with his fi&t& on the jaw and shoulders, seized him by 
his long hair with both hands, held him, drew his face 
close, and tried to bite his hose off. White Bull thought his 
time had come. He was dizzy from the blows, but yelled as 
loud as he could to scare his enemy. At last he freed him¬ 
self, struck the man several times on the head with his 
pistol, knocked him over, took his gun and cartridge-belt. 
That was a close shave. But White Bull did not stop 
fighting; he counted seven coups up there, snatching one 
‘first’ from under the very nose of his pal Crazy Horse, 
who carried a Winchester. The famous Oglala was not 
wasting time shouting orders that day; he was busy count¬ 
ing coups and killing all the time. That was what he meant 
when he painted his face with white spots — and wore his 
hair loose — killing. 

On another part of the same field a strange thing hap¬ 
pened that day. In those times, white men were in the habit 
of addressing all Indian men familiarly as ‘John,’ and their 
wives as ‘Mary.’ A Sioux was fighting hand to hand with 
one of the soldiers, and the soldier was at his mercy. The 
man saw the knife above his breast, knew he was doomed, 
and cried out in a hoarse, sobbing voice, ‘Oh, John! Oh, 
John!’ before the Sioux stabbed him. Thereafter, the 
Sioux took that name. Says he, ‘ There are plenty of men 
called John nowadays. I^ut I was christened on the battle¬ 
field. I wish you to remember that my name John is not. 
like ordinary Johns. It is different.’ 

All this time the Sioux and Cheyennes were ignorant 
what soldiers they were fighting. It was only after the 
battle was over that the mixed-blood Big Leggins, who 
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could read numerals, told them that they had been killing 
the Seventh Cavalry. After that they began to pillage the 
dead. They cut the waistbands of the soldiers, cut off their 
boots, and scalped and mutilated about half of the bodies. 
In spite of Sitting Bull’s warning,, .they took everything, 
almost. 

One of the Indians — Bad Juice — who had seen a good 
deal of the Seventh around Fort Abraham Lincoln, knew 
that ‘Long Hair' Custer was their chief. As he and White 
Bull walked about the battle-field, he pointed out the 
naked body of the white soldier chief. White Bull had 
never seen ‘ Long Hair’ before, nor had the other Hunkpapa, 
unless across the sights of a rifle. Certainly not Sitting Bull. 
A good deal of false romance has been printed about this, 
some of it by people who ought to know better. It is 
absolutely certain that Sitting Bull never met Custer in his 
life. It was not until some time after the battle that he 
learned who had led the soldiers against him. We have his 
own statement for this, and all his old Hunkpapa friends 
and relatives say the same. This yam is one of the many 
legends which have grown up about the mystery of Custer’s 
death. As the old-timers put it, ‘There are too many 
tongues.’ 

The story goes that all the Indians knew Custer (just 
when or how is not explained) and that they failed to strip 
or scalp or mutilate him because they respected him so. 
The yarn shows a complete ignorance of Sioux customs. 
For it was precisely the bravest enemy who was most 
likely to be cut to pieces — if only because he made the 
most trouble. Very brave men were sometimes chopped 
into mincemeat, for fear they might come alive again. That 
day, moreover, the Sioux had no cause to single out any 
one man as particularly brave — all the soldiers were brave, 
and fought hard to the last. The only man mentioned as 
braver than the rest is Sergeant Butler, who ran out to one 
side and stood off the Indians single-handed for a long 
time. That man, with the three stripes on his sleeve, they 
say he was the bravest of all. 
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Moreover, the dead soldiers were so grimy with dust that 
their own friends could hardly identify them when they 
reached the battle-field, and Custer had his hair cut. And 
seeing that he was the man who had opened the Black Hills 
to white settlement, he was the last officer in the Army to 
be admired or respected by the Sioux. He was the man who, 
as Swift Bear put it to the Commission, made ‘that thieves’ 
road.’ Besides, Custer was stripped. And nearly half the 
bodies found around him were also unscalped, unmarred. 
It was only down near the Hunkpapa camp, where the 
women returned after Reno was routed, that all the enemy 
bodies were mutilated. 1 

Many stories are current about Custer’s horse, also. One 
day, not long after this fight, White Bull drove his ponies to 
water. At the watering-place he saw a fine sorrel in the 
bunch of Sounds-the-Ground-as-He-Walks, a Santee, and 
a son of Inkpadufa. White Bull asked if it was a good 
horse. The Santee answered, ‘ I know it is a good horse, for 
it used to be Long Hair’s.’ \/ 

When the fighting was over, Sitting Bull rode across the 
river and asked, ‘Are they all killed?’ Someone answered, 
‘Yes.’ 

Sitting Bull said, ‘Let’s go back to camp.’ 

The dead horses and soldiers at the south end of the 
camp became so offensive in the heat that the Hunkpapa 
moved down-river, and some of the Indians went over on 
the grassy benches west of the bottoms and rigged up 
temporary shelters there. The wounded had to be cared for 
and the dead laid away. As soon' as this work was well 
under way and the camp was fulTof warriors again, Sitting 
Bull gallo'p'e^vlff with others to have a shot at the soldiers 
entrenched withfflenb on top of the’bluff. He found the 
soldiers had dug rifle-pits and put their horses and mules in 
the middle. Earlier in the day some of the mules had run 
down the bluff and the young men caught them, finding 
ammunition in the packs. But Two Moon says that they 

1 For extent of mutilations, consult Byrne, E. P., Soldiers of the Plains, 
New York, 1926, p. 106 8 ., and pp. 245-46. * . -t 
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dicT'not catch all these runaways, as they would :get scared 
when they smelled the Indians and run back up again. 
When Sitting Bull arrived, the Indians were assembled on 
the south and to the northeast of the whites. The chiefs had 
ordered the young men to leave a lane open on the east 
side, in case the soldiers wished to leave the country. 

White Bull, the chief’s nephew, was with the Indimis to 
the northeast — quite a way from the soldiers, on m^her 
ground. Sitting Bull was with those to the south, a good 
deal nearer. There was some charging back and forth that 
day, and Sitting Bull charged with the rest. Two soldiers 
got separated from the others, and Sitting Bull’s men 
killed them. Shell-Ear-Ring and Snake Creek ran out to 
them and counted coup. In the group with White Bull 
there was a man named Dog’s-Back-Bone. He kept warn¬ 
ing his comrades, ‘Book out, now, boys. -Those soldiers are 
a good way off, but\ their bullets are coming over mighty 
fierce.’ Just as he finished saying this, a ball hit him in the 
forehead; he was shot dead. 

All that evening the Indians kept up a hot fire on the 
soldiers, and official reports show that they did not shoot in' 
vain: Reno lost eighteen killed and forty-six wounded. The 
young men kept on shooting until it got dark, and Sioux 
and Cheyennes hung around all night, and scared Reno’s 
scouts back when they tried to get away. 

Sitting Bull returned to camp. The soldiers on the hill 
imagined they heard scalp dances, going on down in the 
bottoms; But by all accounts they were in a very anxious 
and excited condition. There were no scalp dances that 
night; old Sioux are indignant at such, an indecent sugges¬ 
tion. Too many Sioux warriors had fallen; there were too 
many mourners in the camps. That was no time for rejoic¬ 
ing. . It was never the custom to hold a victory dance, under 
siidh circumstances, until after four days had elapsed and 
|he .mourners had given permission. Sitting Bull mourned 
. with the others. Said he, ‘ My heart is full of sorrow that 
so many were killed on each side, but when they compel us 
to fight, we must fight.’ And he commanded, ‘Tonight we 
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shall mourn for our dead, and for those brave white men 
lying up yonder on the hillside.’ So it was done. 

The racket those frightened soldiers on the bluff heard 
that night was the wailing of the mourners, and the shout¬ 
ing and hallooing of people collecting their belongings and 
moving camp in the dark, the songs of mourning, and all the 
noisy grief to which the Indian mourner abandons himself. 
A great many women were gashing themselves and wailing 
that night. Added to this was the hullabaloo made by some 
agency Indians, who had got drunk on the whiskey found 
in the dead soldiers’ canteens; they fired wanton volleys at 
the stars. 

Sitting Bull had other reasons for grief that evening. The 
Indians had not obeyed his warning, they had taken the 
spoils, had carried off the guns, horses, clothing, everything. 
His own immediate following touched nothing, but those of 
other bands did; no man could have controlled them in the 
excitement of that victory. A stubborn and stiff-necked 
generation. Sitting Bull said, ‘ Because you have taken the 
spoils, henceforth you will covet the white man's goods, 
you will be at his mercy, you will starve at his hands.’ And 
he added, ‘The soldiers will crush you.’ 

Few of Sitting Bull’s band have any souvenirs from that 
battle. But One Bull, his nephew, afterward married a 
woman of another band, and she brought into his home a 
saddle-bag taken from the soldiers. For nearly fifty years 
it has been used as a valise in her family. It is now in my 
possession. 

. They had to make haste With the burials that evening.' 
It was so hot and the flies were so fierce that even during 
the little time they were fighting with ‘Long Hair,’ the 
bodies of those killed at the south end of the camp had 
become fly-blown. j , 

Next morning, as soon as it was light, the Indians 
gathered in great force and began pouring a terrific fire upon 
Reno’s entrenchment. The Indians could see that the horses 
were no longer saddled, but the troopers had dug such deep 
rifle-pits that the men were out of sight. Sitting Bull was 
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with his / Boys ’ up there. The young men were delighted 

- with the guns and ammunition they had captured. Many 
of them had never used a breech-loader before, or fixed 
ammunition. The shiny cartridges pleased them. Alto¬ 
gether, they had taken the carbines and pistols of more than 
two hundred dead soldiers, and perhaps fifty rounds for 
each gun from the saddle-bags and cartridge-belts. Custer's 
men carried one hundred rounds each into the fight. It 
appears that Reno’s men used up more than half their 
ammunition in the bottoms, since they begged Benteen’s 
men to supply them when he arrived soon after they 
reached the bluff. Custer’s men had only what they 
carried in their belts, after their horses stampeded with the 
saddle-bags. Probably the Indians took about ten thousand 
rounds:'some of this was used up in fighting Custer, some 

- in celebrating the victory or shooting into the dead after 
the fight. But they had plenty left to make Reno’s position 
uncomfortable. He, of course, had all the twenty-four 
thousand rounds brought in by the pack-train. 1 

About the middle of the morning, some of the Indians 
rushed the trenches from the south, up the steep slope, right 
across the open\* It was nearly as steep as a house-roof, 
and there was not a shred of .cover. .Long Robe re ache d 
the-ixench, struck a soldier with his coup- stick, and started 
back/ Right there^they shot him. He was a brave man: one 
of Lieutenant GibsonVipen killed him. There is a marker 
on the battle-field where lie,/ell. 

The soldiers were in a tight place. Everybody, both 
whites and Indians, agree that/jf the Indians had charged 
all at once from all sides, a retreat must have followed, and 
a second retreat under Reno must , have become-a rout. 

- There was no place±o run to: every soldier would have been 
rubbed put.^'M'any have wondered why the Sioux let these 
soldiers go. The books say that they stopped fighting 
because they feared the troops doming with 'Red Nose’ 
Gibbon and ‘Star’ Terry. But. that is nonsense: the 

’For these figures I am indebted to Colonel Charles Francis Bates, the 
Custer historian. 
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Indians could easily have killed all of Reno’s men before 
the infantry arrived, and then have run away on their 
fleet ponies. Long before noon the women were already 
striking the tents. 

The truth has never been told about this: it was Sitting 
Bull who saved -Reno. 

About noon he came to the Sioux line again. He told the 
young men to stop shooting. ‘That’s enough,"’ he yelled, 
‘let them go! Let them live, they are trying to live. They 
came against us, and we have killed a few. If we lull them 
all, they will send a bigger army against us.’ 

Sitting Bull sent Knife King to carry this order all along 
the Indian lines. While Knife King was shouting Sitting 
Bull’s commands, a soldier suddenly rose up, fired, and 
shot Knife King through the body. However, Knife King 
survived. His son is living now. 

The young men were tired, thirsty, hungry; they were 
glacf to go. White Bull had already gone back to camp and 
was taking a nap after his night’s work. When the women 
took the tipi down, he woke up, ar\d with two other young 
men rode north to raid the coming soldiers’ horse-herd. 
They were successful; they captured seven cavalry horses. 
When he got back, he found the camp gone, but followed 
the trail, and overtook it near the Big Horn Mountains. 
There the Indians held their first victory dancei 

The Custer battle was over. No captives had been 
taken, there was no torture. A whole library of fantastic 
romance has been woven about this disaster to American 
arms. But the only men who know what happened that 
day are the Sioux and Cheyenne survivors. Their testi¬ 
mony is abundant, and in agreement, so far as the stories 
of eye-witnesses can be. All the details I have-given here 
can be proved by from two to twenty eye-witnesses. 

The mystery of Custer’s disaster naturally enough gave 
birth to many legends. Most of these have already been 
discounted by the judicious, but inasmuch as most of them 
have some bearing on Sitting Bull, it may do no harm to 
discuss them here. 
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Journalists made wild surmises, and palmed them off on 
the public as facts; they elaborated some Indian’s chance 
remark into a chapter, though it may have been half- 
comprehended or wholly misunderstood. Many of these 
legends were — very naturally — to the discredit of Sitting 
Bull, General Custer’s arch-enemy. Otherwise, they would 
not have been popular during the Sioux campaigns. 

Thus, they said he was making medicine during the 
battle, ‘skulking in the hills.’ Those defamers could not 
foresee that the science of ethnology would be developed 
and explode their lie. They said that he ran away from the 
fight, that Gall was in command, and so on for pages and 
pages. They said that he was so excited that he forgot to 
take his small son with him, and that the child was there¬ 
fore named The-One-Who-Was-Left. All this is poppy¬ 
cock. The boy’s name, properly translated, means Left-on- 
. the-Battle-Field. It was given him by Four Horns, Sitting 
Bull’s uncle, in commemoration of the time when he 
himself had been left for dead on the field during a fight 
with the Crows, an event so famous that it was used to mark 
the year 1843 in the Hunkpapa calendar. Even if Sitting 
Bull had run away from the fight (as he could not, being 
lame), even if it had been the custom to name children for 
events in their own personal lives (as it was not), can any¬ 
one believe that Sitting Bull would have named his own son 
in commemoration of his cowardice? Anybody who knows 
the old-time Sioux knows that, if a man does one disgraceful 
deed, he is thereafter dropped like a hot brick. A coward 
could no more have gone on leading the warlike Sioux and 
Cheyennes than a man who cheated at cards could be Prime 
Minister of England. It is a sheer impossibility. 

The popular legend of Sitting Bull is about as much like 
the real thing as that highly colored lithograph of Custer’s 
Last Stand which in the good old days used to hang on the 
wall of every bar-room in the United States. Gaudy, but 
highly inaccurate. ' * 

As for Gall and Crazy Horse, reputed generals of the 
Indian forces, they were undoubtedly brave soldiers, 
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first-class fighting men — none better. But neither of them 
was equipped to plan a campaign or lead a nation. When 
they saw an enemy, they charged: that was the whole of 
their strategy. Moreover, Two Moon was chief of the 
Cheyenne contingent, not Crazy Horse; Sitting Bull, not 
Gall, of the Sioux. Such authority as there was was vested 
in these men. Gall was a man of action, merely. Old 
Hunkpapa — Gall was a Hunkpapa—are startled into 
laughter when they learn that the white men’s histories say 
Gall was commander in that fight. Not one in five of my 
informants even knew that he was on the ground. 

Of course he was there — bold as a lion; of course he led 
some charges, led his own group. But in a defensive fight 
like that on the Little Big Horn, there could be no com¬ 
mander, no director: every man fought for and by himself, 
or with a small group of friends. There were too many 
bands to follow one, leader, and things moved too rapidly. 

There was no trap laid, no strategy. Gall, being at the 
south end of the camp when Custer came, naturally took 
the nearest way, up the ravine, to meet him. Two Moon 
and Crazy Horse, with their own camps in mind, rushed up 
to meet Custer at the north end. Nothing could have saved 
Custer from such a battle-hungry horde — after he stopped. 

Had there been anything like generalship on the part of 
Gall and Crazy Horse they would surely have captured the 
pack-train, laden with twenty-four thousand rounds of 
ammunition, a rich prize, before it could join Reno on his,, 
hill. It will not do to explain the actions of Indians or 
frontiersmen (who adopted their methods) by the science 
of warfare as taught at West Point. It took no more science 
to destroy Custer than it did to destroy Braddock. It took 
courage, men: and the camp of Sitting Bull was full of both. 

Plains Indians could not wage war by plan. They had no 
officers of definite ranks and functions, no service of supply 
or communication, no ordnance, no commissary or trans¬ 
port, no discipline, no pay-chest, no courts-martial. It is 
noteworthy that they never awarded any honors for staff 
work: the only way to win honor was to ride in and strike 
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the enemy, capture a horse or a weapon, or rescue a friend 
in distress. On the rare occasions when they did have p. 
plan, old men say, some ambitious young man was sure to 
launch a premature attack, and win all the honors away 
from the older men. And if the young man succeeded, no 
one dreamed of censuring him for'disobeying orders. In 
a sudden defensive battle like that on the Little Big Horn, 
no planning was possible. 

It so happened that Gall was asked to go over the field 
ten years later and narrate his story of that fight. He did 
so — quite honestly — and the officers who listened to the 
man’s story of his own deeds were apparently unaware that 
it was then bad form for a warrior to discuss the exploits of 
other men. It is a safe bet that, had any other leading man 
been asked to speak as Gall was, his name would now adorn” 
the history books as the great Indian leader on that fatal 
day. 

Not that it matters. Sitting Bull’s fame does not rest 
upon the death of CusterVfive troops. Had he been 
twenty miles away shooting afitelope that morning, he 
would still remain the greatest of the Sioux. 

Another matter on which there has been some contro¬ 
versy is the number of Indians killed during the fighting on 
the Greasy Grass. Estimates vary. Chief White Bull, who 
has long kept records (in the Sioux language) of the casual¬ 
ties of Indian forces in the fights in which he took part, gives 
the following list of names of Sioux who fell there. No 
names of Cheyennes or Arapaho are given: Deeds, Dog- 
with-Horns, Three Bears, Chased-by-Owls, White Eagle, 
Swift Bear, White Bull, Standing Elk, Bear-with-Hom, 
Lone Dog, Elk Bear, Cloud Man, Hawk Man, Kill-Him, 
Guts, Plenty Lice, Red Face, Bad-Light-Hair, Young 
Skunk, Dog’s-Back-Bone, Left-Handed-Ice, Owns-Red- 
Horse, Young Bear, Flying-By, Mustache, Black Fox, 
Swift Cloud, Long Robe, young Black Moon — twenty- 
nine in all. 

Not all the bodies of Custer’s men were found on the 
^Ittle-field when the relief column arrived. It was long 
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supposed that they had been lost in the quicksands of the 
river. But perhaps that is not the whole story. Willis 
Rowland tells how, some years later, he and another 
Cheyenne found the bones of a man in a thicket fifteen 
miles east of the battle-field. No buttons, buckles, or 
other traces of clothing were with these bones. Rowland 
concluded that these Were the bones of some soldier., who, 
having been knocked out and stripped by the Indians, 
revived, wandered away by night, and died of exposure or 
from the wounds he had received. 




CHAPTER XXIV 

COUNCIL OF WAR 

The news of Long Hair’s death sped to the agencies by 
moccasin telegraph and smoke-signal. An Indian named 
Freighter rode day and night to carry the news to Stand¬ 
ing Rock. Indians up and down the Missouri knew of the 
victory a week or ten days before white men heard of it. 
Young men swarmed away to join Sitting Bull’s banners, 
and he was kept well informed of the vigorous preparations 
being made to crush him. The country was filling up with 
pony soldiers, walking soldiers, wagons and cannon. But 
Sitting Bull was ready to fight, if necessary. He told his 
new recruits, ‘Since spring we have killed a thousand 
whites; now we are done counting them. Let us strike 
again.’ He knew — none better — what must be the end of 
that struggle. That was why he had summoned the warriors 
in April — ‘to have one last big fight with the soldiers!’ 
To read the military reports, one would suppose that it was 
the operations of late summer, autumn, and winter that 
drove the Sioux to Canada. But already, in midsummer, 
Sitting Bull had held councils to plan a way of escape. 
La Framboise attended these councils; we have his report 
as well as that of the Indians. And we may be sure that, 
before the councils, Sitting Bull had prepared the ground by 
private talks. Some say Holy-Faced-Bear first suggested 
going to the British Possessions, some say Big Mane. But 
it was nothing new: the Santees had run there after the 
Minnesota Massacre, and were happy on the Reserves 
granted them by the Red Coats. 

‘Friends,’ said Sitting Bull, ‘we can go nowhere without 
seeing the head of an American. Our land is small, it is like 
an island in a lake. We have two ways to go now — to the 
land of the Grandmother [Queen Victoria], or to the land 
of the Spaniards.’ 
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The land of the Spaniards was a long way off■— probably 
none of the Sioux had ever gone so far, though their friends 
the Southern Cheyennes raided there. Canada, however, 
was near by. Many of the older men had hunted there, and 
(only two generations back) all the Sioux had been British 
subjects. Many of the chiefs had silver medals bearing the 
image of George III, given to their grandfathers for fighting 
the Americans. Moreover, they had never had any trouble 
with the Red Coats. 

Sitting Bull said: ‘We can find peace in the land of the 
Grandmother; we can sleep sound there, our women and 
children can lie down and feel safe. I do not understand 
why the Red Coats gave us and our country to the Ameri¬ 
cans. We are the Grandmother’s children. And when we 
go across the Medicine Road [the boundary], we shall bury 
the hatchet. My own grandfather told me that the Red 
Coats were our people and good people, and that I must 
always trust them as friends.’ 

There was really no choice: to go to Canada was to go 
home, : , , 

But Crazy Horse was not in agreement. He was a war¬ 
rior, and nothing else; there was no career for him in 
Canada. He was not like Sitting Bull, bound to provide and 
look out for the poor and the helpless; he had no obligations 
other than to fight. Said he: ‘My friend, the soldiers are 
everywhere; the Indians are getting scattered, so that the 
soldiers can capture or kill them all. This is the end. All 
the time these soldiers will keep hunting us down. Some 
day I shall be killed.. Well, all right. I am going south to 
get minef’ 

Sitting Bull answered, 1 1 do not wish to die yet.’ 

Crazy Horse rode away toward the Big Horn Mountains, 
and hunted until his relative, Spotted Tail, came and 
persuaded him to surrender at Camp Robinson, Nebraska, 
in the spring. They say he went down there, expecting to 
be honored and made head chief of all the Sioux by the sol¬ 
diers, but that they treated him like a captive, not a friend. 
|Ie was invited to visit an Army post, and then the com- 
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mandant tried to throw him into the guard-house. Crazy 
Horse resisted, and while they held him, a soldier stabbed 
him in the back with a bayonet. Somehow or other, nearly 
every first-rate man among the Sioux was ‘eliminated' 
after he made peace with the white men. 

The band of Crazy Horse was one of the most warlike, 
the best armed. When his three hundred warriors surren¬ 
dered, they turned in one hundred and seventeen guns. 

^ When the Indians first left the Custer battle-field, the 
'combined camps moved up-river and on to the Big Horn 
Mountains. There they had a victory dance on the fourth 
day after. Some white men (Lieutenant F. W. Sibley, 
Grouard, and others) were surrounded in these mountains, 
but got away in the night, July 7, leaving their horses 
behind. After a time the camps moved back again, and 
passed the place where Custer was killed. The soldiers had 
gone away, but the hills were littered with the bones of 
mules, horses, and men. The Sioux observed that the white 
men had thrown a little earth upon the bellies of these 
skeletons, and that some of them were laid in pairs. The 
Indians say that the soldiers.must have moved them, that 
they did not lie so close together when they fell. After 
hunting on the Rosebud for a time, they went on north to 
Tongue River, cut across eastward to the Powder, then to 
Beaver Creek and the Little Missouri. Up to that time 
(August) they had all remained together. But then they 
began to split up and drift apart: it was too hard to find 
meat when they were in such a big camp. Sitting Bull 
moved his tipis down to Grand River. 

One day a stranger, Johnny Brughi£re (very dark, hand¬ 
some, heavyset, with long hair, good face, a brave man), rode 
into Sitting Bull’s camp. Brughi&re was an Indian, but also a 
white man; he was fleeing from a charge of murder. He gave 
Sitting Bull his gun and horse, and called him ‘brother.’ 
Sitting Bull adopted him. Because Brughi&re wore big cow¬ 
boy chaps, the Sioux called him Big Leggins. 

Down on Grand River, Sitting Bull had a sad time. One 
of his sons was kicked in the head by a mule, and killed. 
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The white men were trying to make a treaty and force the 
Sioux to cede the Black Hills, but Sitting Bull would have 
nothing to do with it. And While he was down on Grand 
River, refugees came running to tell him of the affair at 
Slim Buttes. 




CHAPTER XXV 
SLIM BUTTES 

In that affair, surely, the army were the assailants, and the savages acted 
purely in self defense. — Fiherty, Warpath and Bivouac. 

It was the season when the wild plums ripen, September 9, 
1876. All the agency Sioux were drifting back to the 
agencies with their packs full of dried meat, buffalo tongues, 
fresh and dried buffalo berries, wild cherries, plums, and all 
the staples and dainties which tickled the Indian palate. 
Sitting Bull still had a thousand warriors in his camp near 
Twin Buttes on Grand River: Oglala under. Crazy Horse, 
Minniconjou, Sans Arc Sioux, and Hunkpapa. Other 
camps were not far off. Iron Shield (sometimes called 
American Horse), Thunder Hoop, and Looking-for-Enemy, 
with forty lodges of Oglala, Brule, and Minniconjou, were 
camped at Slim Buttes. 

All these people were within the limits of the Great Sioux 
Reservation. The council for the cession of the Black Hills 
was not begun until September 26, nor/was the cession rati¬ 
fied until February 28, ’ 77 - Many of these Indians had certi- 
. ficatesof good conduct dated from the Spotted Tail Agency 
'and signed by their agent; their only sin was that they had 
been unable to get back during the winter to an agency where 
there was nothing to eat, and that they had defended them¬ 
selves against Custer. But General Three Stars Crook with 
two thousand men was plodding through the sticky gumbo 
of Owl (Moreau) River ‘ to jump them before they could get 
to the agency.’ 

One morning there was a cry of alarm in the camp of 
Sitting Bull’s people. Someone was yelling, ‘There is 
trouble at the camp near Slim Buttes. A lot of people are 
getting killed.’ 

Sitting Bull called out the guard. He put on a war-bonnet 
with two buffalo horns and a long mane of feathers down the 
back, took his carbine, and mounted a fast white horse. 
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With him rode nearly a thousand warriors, as fast as they 
could go through the mud to Iron Shield. It was all of 
thirty miles to Slim Buttes. 

About noon they met Fleece Bear, who gave more 
details: 1 Soldiers struck the camp before it was light this 
morning. They have killed Holy Eagle, another man and 
his wife, two old women, a tall girl, taken four prisoners, and 
wounded many people. They captured half our horses — 
two hundred or so — and burned the tents. Most of the 
people ran to the bluffs; some are in a ravine with soldiers 
all around; when I left they were still shooting.’ 

Sitting Bull arid his men rode hard for the Buttes. Very 
soon they met more fugitives — a man named Making-a- 
Horse, and his.wife, Hawk. Said they, ‘The soldiers are 
killing all the children, big and little. They are still fighting 
down there.’ They said there were only a few soldiers 
fighting, two hundred, perhaps. The man’s estimate of the 
number of soldiers (in fact one hundred. and fifty) was 
fairly accurate at the time he left the fight, but before 
Sitting Bull could arrive — at one o’clock — ‘ Three Stars ’ 
had come plodding through the gumbo with the reserves, 
and now outnumbered the forces of Sitting Bull two to one. 
The Sioux came riding up, just as the last of these reserves 
were dragging into camp. , 

As soon as the Sioux reached Slim Buttes, they could see 
the dark blue soldiers standing in a row, ‘like pine.trees/ 1 
As they advanced, the soldiers began to fire at them; 1 
Sitting Bull called out, ‘Be careful now. Those men"are 
crack shots. Let High Crane go to them.’ 

High Crane was a Minniconjou. He wore the skin of a 
black-tailed deer, with horns complete. This species of 
deer lives in the breaks and is very hard to kill ;| it is 
almost impossible to hit it. High Crane had the skin of 
this animal all over him. The skin of the head covered his 
head, and the legs of the skin were fastened to his elbows 
and knees. The horns, shaved thin, were braced by strings 
of red beads. Because he wore the skin of this animal, 
High Crane was bullet-proof. 
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It was about two hundred yards to the soldier line. 
High Crane galloped toward it, and passed back and forth 
in front of the line several times. All the soldiers were shoot¬ 
ing at him, but he was not hit. And when they saw they 
could not hit him, they backed off. They must have been 
afraid of his power. They moved back about a quarter of a 
mile. So far nobody had been hurt. 

At the tail of the column, plodding along through the 
mud,'were some broken-down cavalry horses, about a 
dozen, which had been abandoned, but were following along 
after the troops. Some of the Sioux charged on these, and 
ran them off. The soldiers shot at them, and they had a 
hard time making those old plugs run out of rifle-range. But 
nobody was hit. The Sioux always liked to get those big, 
strong American horses. 

They could hear a woman crying and wailing from among 
the soldiers. She called to Sitting Bull: ‘My husband is 
dead, but my son is only wounded. I dragged him over 
yonder into that tall grass. Look after him. I am a captive, 
and must go with these soldiers.’ 

They fought until late in the afternoon, but it was no use. 
There were too many soldiers. There was quite a lot of 
shooting going on near the camp, where Iron Shield and 
some of his people, men, women, and children, were being, 
besieged in a. hole in the ravine. Finally that shooting 
stopped. When the battle was over, Sitting Bull called his 
men together. ‘Bunch up now. We’ll camp here tonight. 
Tomorrow we will see our dead relatives.' , They camped 
about five miles from the soldiers; it was a wet night. 

In the soldier camp that afternoon there had been a 
bombardment of the ravine where Iron Shield was en-‘ 
trenched. When the attack was made, he and some others 
had got into a hole which the children had dug for fun in the 
bank, and, screened by some box elders, had fought off the 
soldiers, doing considerable damage. Finally, General 
Crook got the survivors to surrender, and Iron Shield came 
out, clutching his bowels, which protruded from his belly. 
The ‘enraged soldiers’ wanted to kill everybody, and 
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Finerty, the war correspondent, in his account of the affair, 
well indicates the inflamed state of the public mind towards 
Indians in-the West: ‘Let the country blame or praise the 
General for his clemency. I simply record, the affair as it 
occurred.’ That night Ute John and some of the soldiers 
scalped the Indian dead. 

American Horse (better known to the Indians as Iron. 
Shield) was past all surgery.—His woman bound his gaping 
wound with her shawl, and he sat calmly among his fellow 
captives, until he suddenly fell backward,' dead. Before he 
died, he warned ‘Three Stars’ that the other Indians would 
attack. Being an Oglaty, he naturally mentioned the name 
of the great Oglala chief, Crazy Horse. Therefore the books 
all credit Crazy Horse with having attempted the relief of 
the besieged at Slim Buttes. But as a matter of fact, Sitting 
Bull was the leader. Old Bull and others now living were 
present. 

Finerty tells how the Sioux ‘kept up perpetual motion, 
apparently encouraged by a warrior... who, mounted on a 
fleet white horse, galloped around the array and seemed to 
possess the power of ubiquity.’ Finerty supposed this must 
be Crazy Horse. It was Sitting Bull. 

Next morning, Sitting Bull returned to the attack. The 
soldiers were'moving out to the north, going toward the 
Black Hills. They crossed the creek and marched along. 
The Sioux swept around the buttes from the other side, and 
touched the soldiers as they came to the north of the 
buttes. Old Bull charged right through the soldier line, 
between two companies. As he dashed through, he saw 
Charging Bear and his wife, held captive by the soldiers, 
going with them. Charging Beai*’afterward joined the army 
scouts and fought against Sitting Bull’s people. Old Bull 
was ,sorry for Charging Bear that morning, but his sympa¬ 
thy ;wasjwasted : Charging Bear was going along of his own 
free will. 

The soldiers kept up such a heavy fire that the Sioux 
could not break their fine. Sitting Bull was anxious to look 
after the dead and wounded left behind, and as soon as the 
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soldiers had moved away from the Indian camp, he called 
off the warriors. They rode down among the burned 
lodges, looking for their relatives. That was what they 
had come for. His warriors — estimated by Finerty as 
now'six to eight hundred — were far outnumbered by the 
troops. 

Sitting Bull found on^woman, sitting hunched up, with 
a blanket over her head. 'j'Are you living? ’ he asked. There 
was no answer. He pulled the blanket from over her. It 
was Red Water Woman, a Minniconjou, sister to Chief 
Shot-Through-the-Hand. She was dead. Near by was an_ 
old man jying dead, and near him an old woman in a blue 
woolen dress, with her face in the mud, shot dead. In 
another place a young woman with a suckling child was 
lying with her baby. Both were dead; the child had been 
hit in the. head. Moses Old Bull,; Little Wounded, and 
others now living saw all these things. 

Under the cutbank they saw something moving. It'was 
a wounded old woman, crawling on hands and knees. 
'Who are you?’ they asked. She answered, ‘Myibrother’s 
name is Swift Bear.’ She was crying. ‘ I’m shot through 
the back, and I’m just about dead.' Blue Stem, a man, was 
lying there also. 

, Under some hay, Sitting Bull found the body of a young 
girl, nine or ten years old. Dead too. 

There was a woman in the ravine whose whole head had 
been blown off, clear down tt> the roof of her mouth; they 
did not know who she was. And right close by was another 
woman. Th«* soldiers’had shot her through the breasts. 
Little .Wounded, a boy of five years, had seen his mother 
shot dead; he was wounded in the foot himself. When he 
tells about this tragedy, there are tears in the eyes of his 
listeners. 

But the worst thing of all on that battle-field was what 
they found where Little Eagle’s daughter had tried to run, 
away. She was about to become a mother, and whe^ the 
shooting began, became frightened, and ran. She dropped 
her unborn child; it was lying there on the muddy ground, 
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cold as the mud itself. But the mother was a Sioux woman, 
and hard to kill. She survived. 

In the abandoned camp they found the captives, whom 
Three Stars Crook had turned loose with a message to then- 
relatives under Sitting Bull. He had told them, first of all, 
that the ‘white men did not make war upon women and 
children.’ But at that moment, while Sitting Bull stood by 
with tears running down his cheeks, the humor of that 
statement was hardly appreciable. Next, they said, ‘Three 
Stars’ told his captives he would let them go if they would 
tell Sitting Bull and the other men of the huating bands 
that the Army would keep on pegging away dlT all Indians 
in hostility until the last had been killed or made prisoner; 
that the Sioux would only be following the dictates of pru¬ 
dence in surrendering unconditionally at once, instead of 
of ‘exposing their wives and children to accidents.’ 

Sitting Bull said nothing. He was too deeply moved. 
There' was much to be done. They gathered up those who 
were living, buried the dead, and started home again. The 
soldiers had found plenty of trophies of the Custer battle in 
the captured camp: clothing, money, letters, arms, McClel¬ 
lan saddles, and a guidon of the Seventh Cavalry. Sitting 
Bull had warned those people that, if they took the spoils, 
the soldiers would crush them. But they had no ears. 

All summer long, Sitting Bull had been trying to interest 
other tribes in his plan for uniting to save their country 
from the white-men — but in vain. All the nations around 
him were enemies. And in the country of the Grandmother 
(Queen Victoria) to the north, the Red Coats had persuaded 
the chiefs of the Blackfeet to make no alliance with Sitting 
Bull. His great camp was splitting up, J^is-Tollowers be¬ 
coming tired of the endless fighting.' It was clear that the 
plains to the south were overruh with soldiers. Sitting Bull 
moved his camp northward, intending to pass the winter in 
his old hunting grounds along the Yellowstone>\^ 

Afterward, he found out that it was his treacherous 
‘brother’ Sitting-with-Upraised-Hands (Frank GrouatdV 
who had led the soldiers to the village of American Horse. 
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Probably Sitting-Bull wished he had killed the man the 
first Hay he saw him, instead of saving his life. But from 
that day things began to be all mixed up in Sioux country. 
The Cheyennes and even the Sioux began to go over to 
the soldiers and fight against Sitting Bull's following, 




CHAPTER XXVI 

BEAR COAT 

The art of war among the white people is called strategy or tactics;'when 
practiced by the Indians it is called treachery. — General Nelson A. Miles. 

All this time the Grandfather had been sending more 
troops into Sioux country, and Colonel NelSori'A. Miles, 
who had been so successful against the tribesmen of the 
Southern Plains in ’75, was ordered from Fort Leavenworth 
to command the forces then building the cantonment at 
the mouth of Tongue River. He reached the Yellowstone- 
about the same time Sitting Bull did — the middle, of 
October. 

Sitting Bull’s young men found a wagon-train going up 
the river to the new cantonment, and one night a party of 
them hid in a ravine near the soldier camp, and towards 
morning opened so hot a fire upon the‘ corral and yelled so 
loud that they stampeded forty-seven mules from under the 
noses of Captain C. W. Miner and four companies of in¬ 
fantry. Next morning the crippled train tried to advance, 
but the Indians made things so lively that it had to turn 
back. As soon as that happened, the Sioux let the wagons 
go. But the civilian teamsters were so terrified that they re¬ 
fused to go with the train a second time, and had to be 
replaced by enlisted men. 

Forty-seven mules hardly squared accounts for the two 
hundred ponies taken from the Indian camp at Slim Buttes. 
Yet they were better than nothing: they were good Army 
mules. Wherever the soldiers went, they ruined the hunting 
for miles around. The mules were taken to compensate the 
Sioux for that inconvenience. 

One day soon after, Sitting Bull’s nephew, White Bull, 
heard shooting over the hill. With eight other young men 
he rode to the sound of the guns. When they reached the 
hilltop, they saw the wagons, with many soldiers on foot all. 
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around them. The Sioux were riding around,'trying to get 
at the wagons, but the soldiers would not let them. All 
the Sioux were on horseback. White Bull was riding a 
pinto, reared from a foal By his mother. 

The wagons never stopped; they kept right on going. All 
the time the soldiers were charging back at the Indians, 
and then running to catch up with the wagons, and the 
Sioux were all around, circling and shooting and yelling. 
White Bull saw his friends firing into these soldiers. He 
did not know why., but he did not wait to ask questions. 
He charged right into the middle of the fight. Afterward 
someone told him, ‘ We saw these wagons and rode down to 
ask them for something to eat, we were hungry. But the 
soldiers started shooting, and that’s the; way the fight 
began.’ 

For a while, White Bull was in the thick of it. He rode 
up within seventy-five yards of the wagons, looking for a 
chance to charge in and count coup. The soldiers were 
firing all the time, and there were a lot of them, nearly two 
hundred. Then the first thing White Bull knew, he was 
shot. He was hit in the left upper arm. The bullet went 
clear through, and broke the bone. He wears the scar 
still. 

The shock of the wound knocked White Bull out. But 
he stuck on his horse, and right away two of his friends 
came and led him back to camp. The only other Indian 
wounded in this skirmish was Broken Leg; he was shot in 
the sole of the foot. No Indians were killed. The fight did 
not last long. 

Sometime after White Bull returned to the camp for first 
aid, Sitting Bull arrived on the battle-field. He made 
Big Leggins Brughi&re write a note in English, and sent a 
young man with it. It was left in sight of the soldiers in a 
cleft stick.' 


Yellowstone 

I want to know what you are doing on this road. You scare all 
the buffalo away. I want to hunt in this place. I want you to 
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turn back from here. If you don*t, I will fight you again. I want 
you to leave what you have got here and turn back from here. 

I am your friend 

Sitting Bull 

I mean all the rations you have got and some powder. Wish 
you would write as soon as you can. 

That was the letter, ending — like Sitting Bull’s speeches 
— with the essential item in the postscript. His old trick! 
Colonel E. S. Otis, in command of the escort, sent Scout 
Jackson with a reply, ‘stating that he intended to take the 
train through to Tongue River, and would be pleased to 
accommodate the Indians with a fight any time.’ The 
wagons kept moving, and some of the Sioux fired at them for 
a while. 

But Sitting Bull soon put a stop to that, and sent a flag 
of truce forward. He said that the Sioux were hungry, tired 
of fighting, and willing to make peace, ‘I will meet your 
chief on the open prairie,’ he sent word. But Otis would 
not risk that; he suggested that Sitting Bull come and talk 
with him. 

Sitting Bull said: ‘These white men are all liars. If I 
smoke with them, they will start a fight right away, and 
then I shall be perjured before Wakan Tanka. I will not 
smoke with them. I will send somebody else in my name.’ 

Three other Indians went in to talk with Otis. One of 
these, Kills-Enemy (father-in-law to Moses Old Bull), told 
the soldiers that he was Sitting Bull. They gave him a lot 
of rations, bacon and hard bread; he fooled them. Or 
thought he did. 

Otis had no authority to treat for peace. But (although 
Otis does not seem to have understood Kills-Enemy’s 
brag that he was Sitting Bull), after all that unnecessary 
shooting, the Colonel gave the supplies which the Indians 
had asked in the beginning, dumping a quantity of bacon 
and hard bread on the prairie, as he moved off. The Sioux 
made no further trouble. A gift was always a proof of 
friendship; to refuse a gift, a proof of enmity. That was 
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the Sioux custom. A good many fights could have been 
avoided if the Army had understood it. 

During these skirmishes no Indians were killed, and nd 
soldiers. This was perhaps due to the fact that the Indians 
were saving their scanty ammunition for the hunt they 
were making. Yet all that shooting had scared the buffalo 
away. Sitting Bull's people had to march two sleeps north 
before they found their shaggy cattle and killed meat. It 
was plenty there, they made a big surround, and afterward 
stayed in camp, feasting. White Bull, with his left arm in a 
sling, was able to feed with his comrades. Says he, 1 1 drank 
lots of soup that day.’ The Sioux were not worrying about 
the soldiers who might be following them. They camped on 
a small stream three sleeps north of the Big Dry. There 
they made another big hunt. 

On the fourth day, October 20, ’76, Gall was heard calling 
the principal men — representatives of every band — to a 
council in Sitting Bull’s tipi. The Hunkpapa called for 
were Four Horns, Red Horn, 1 No Neck, Long Horn, and 
Crawler. 

All the young men, White Bull among them, crowded 
around Sitting Bull’s tent to hear what was said. Only the 
chiefs went inside. Long Feather and another Hunkpapa 
from Standing Rock Agency had come on a mission of 
peace: the white men were sending agency Indians to all 
the camps, asking them to come in and settle down. This 
message, however, was to the soldiers; it may have been 
sent by the agency Indians themselves. Long Feather said 
that all the Sioux ought to make peace with the soldiers. 
Sitting Bull and the other chiefs agreed. They said they 
would go with the Standing Rock Sioux and hear what the 
soldiers had to say. Right away they set out. It was only 
four miles to the camp of Colonel Miles, on Cedar Creek. 

One of the two men from Standing Rock carried some¬ 
thing white furled on a long staff. Sitting Bull rode with 
this man in front, and behind rode about two hundred 
warriors. When they came near the soldiers, they stopped 
on the prairie. Long Feather unfurled the white thing on 
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the staff, and the young men saw that it was a white flag, 
with figures or writing upon it. This flag came from 
Standing Rock. The minute the soldiers saw this white 
flag, they halted, standing close together. There were 
about two hundred soldiers, and they had a cannon (a 
Gatling gun). Long Feather, carrying the flag, galloped 
right in among the soldiers. There he remained. 

After a while a soldier came riding a sorrel horse, and as 
soon as he reached the Indian line, he asked for Sitting 
Bull. Sitting Bull shook hands with him. The soldier said, 
‘Sitting Bull, the soldier chief wants to talk to you.’ 

Sitting Bull replied, ‘All right, tell him to come ahead and 
talk to me, if he wants to.’ 

The soldier galloped back with this message, but soon 
returned alone. Said he, ‘Sitting Bull, my chief says for 
you to come and talk to him.’ 

Sitting Bull smiled. ‘Well, then, let’s talk in the middle, 
between the lines. If you Will leave your guns and ammu¬ 
nition behind, I will.’ So it was arranged. 

The conferences between Colonel Miles and Sitting Bull 
figure in all the histories of those days, but the only first¬ 
hand record of the conversations is the rather sketchy 
account found in that officer’s memoirs, which makes no 
attempt to quote the actual words spoken. For this reason 
the Sioux version here following is of unusual interest; it 
throws much light upon the state of affairs, the motives, 
and the tone of Sitting Bull and his enemies just after the 
Custer battle. The account here given is from the memory 
of men who heard the talks, verified through separate inter¬ 
preters at times and places far apart. The memory of old 
Indians is extremely.tenacious, and more than one of these 
old fellows can repeat the entire conversations verbatim. 
Of course, after the council the whole matter wtis threshed 
out in the Indian camps, and everyone knew what had been 
said — even those who were not within earshot. However, 
I have stuck closely to the report of White Bull, who was 
present, and have not given anything from the hearsay of 
men not actually within hearing of the talk between Miles 
and Sitting Bull. 
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As soon as the soldier had made the necessary arrange¬ 
ments, here came Miles and his aides. Sitting Bull and his 
group met them on the prairie, and spread down a buffalo 
robe for the officer to sit on. Because Miles was wearing a 
long coat trimmed with bear fur on the cuffs and collar, the 
Indians immediately dubbed him Bear Coat. He was 
wearing a fur cap, and other soldiers had long blue over¬ 
coats and soldier caps on. It was a cold day, but there 
was no snow. 

Sitting Bull usually wore feathers in his head when on the 
war-path in those days. But this time he had been called 
out when hunting. He wore only moccasins and leggins, a 
breech-clout and a buffalo robe. He had no feathers in his 
head, and wore no shirt. He did not mind the cold. Fred¬ 
eric Remington’s well-known painting of this scene is no¬ 
thing like the real thing: Remington painted from hearsay, 
apd showed Sitting Bull in a war-bonnet and hair shirt, 
mounted upon a horse. 

Sitting Bull sat down opposite Bear Coat; he had no 
weapons. He was facing south. On his left sat his nephew, 
White Bull; at Sitting Bull’s right hand sat a Brul6, High 
Bear; then Jumping Bull, his ‘brother’; last of all on the 
right end of the line, Fire-White-Man, a Sans Arc. Big 
Leggins Brughtere acted as interpreter, sitting between 
Bear Coat and Sitting Bull. 

The two parties sat there for some moments, studying 
each other. Miles knew that he was having a rare chance 
of sizing up the Sioux chief, and took full advantage of his 
opportunity. He describes him as ‘a fine, powerful, intel¬ 
ligent, determined-looking man,’ adding that his manner 
was ‘cold, but dignified and courteous.’ What Sitting Bull 
thought of Bear Coat has not come down to us. But we 
know what White Bull was thinking; he was suspicious. 
Though it had been agreed that weapons should be left 
behind, White Bull thought that these soldiers probably had 
concealed some about them, under their long coats. Says 
he, ‘ I was looking for their knives and pistols.’ He was not 
surprised to learn recently that his suspicions were justified. 
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Nfilei, in his own memoirs, states that he and his men were 
armed with revolvers. 1 

Pretty soon they began to talk. Bear Coat spoke first: 

Bear Coat: Sitting Bull, ever since you grew from boyhood, 
you have been strongly against the whites, haven’t you? 

Sitting Bull: No. I never thought that I was against the 
white man, but I admit I am not for him. 

Bear Coat: You are against white people, ready to fight white 
people, and you like to fight all the time. 

Sitting Bull: I never had any such idea. 

Bear Coat : Then why is it that everybody keeps saying you 
are so strong against the whites? 

Sitting Bull: They are all wrong. I have always been glad to 
see white men. I like to be friendly. I don’t want to fight, if I 
don’t have to. 

Bear Coat: All the same, that is what I’ve heard. They say 
you are well known to be hostile to the white man. 

Sitting Bull : That’s all wrong. All I am looking out for is to 
see how and where I can find more meat for my people, more 
game animals for my people, and to find what God has given me 
to eat. 

Bear Coat : Nevertheless, that is what they are saying about 
you all the time. ^ 

Sitting Bull: Any white man who comes into my country as a 
post trader or a traveling trader is welcome. I always try to go to 
their trade-houses and trade back and forth with them the best I 
know how. 

Bear Coat: If that’s the. case, which way are you heading 
now, Sitting Bull? 

Sitting Bull: There are more buffalo hereabouts. That is why 
I came here, to get those buffalo and feed my nation. (Sitting 
Bull glanced over Bear Coat's head at the soldiers.) 

Bear Coat: Have you enough meat now? 

Sitting Bull: Yes, I’ve made a hunt twice recently. I’ve been 
well fed since I crossed the Yellowstone. While I was hunting, a 
bunch of your soldiers came and scared my buffalo away, and 
when I went to meet them they started shooting. I had a little 
shooting-scrape with them just a while back. I know what you 

* See Personal Recollections of General Nelson A. Miles, Chicago, 1897, 
p. 221 ff. 
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cam! here for. You came to fight me. That’s all you soldiers are 
made for — just to fight. {A new quality had come into Sitting 
Bull’s voice, and an angry shine into his eye. He made a slight 
gesture to White Bull. White Bull looked up, and saw that the soldiers 
had lengthened their line, and that the ends of that line were curving 
outward, as if they were trying to surround the council. Mr. H. C. 
Thompson, of Miles City, who was present as a Sergeant, says the 
soldiers became restless and fidgety during the long conference.) 

Sitting Bull ( to High Bear) : Get up and yell to the Indians to 
line up' just like the soldiers. 

High Bear: Line up now. Line up just like the soldiers! ( The 
Indians obeyed.) * 

Bear Coat (seeing what the Indians were doing, became angry; 
White Bull looked at him, and he had an angry face): Sitting Bull, 
why is it your boys line up like that? ; 

Sitting Boll: Your boys lined up, first, so I lined mine up 
afterward. I don’t like to start a fight, but you seem to have lined 
up your soldiers as if you wanted to fight me again. Therefore I 
lined up my warriors to be ready. 

Bear Coat {angrily): Sitting Bull, you bunch up your boys 
again. 

Sitting Bull: You’re the man who lined up first, and you will 
have to close your line up first. Then I will close up mine. 

Bear Coat {to one of his officers): Go back and tell those men to 
back up and form as they were before. {The officer went back, and 
the soldiers resumed their old formation. As soon as they had done 
so, he returned.) / 

Sitting Bull {to High Bear): Bunch/up those Indians as they 
were before. {High Bear obeyed.) * / 

Bear Coat: Sitting Bull, which way are you goingjromJhere? 

Sitting Bull {evasively) : I haven’t got enough meat yet I 
will make another hunt, and then I will know where to go. 

Bear Coat: Sitting Bull, I wish tg^take some of your people 
who are unable to run around over the country, people, who have 
come from the mouth of Tongue River, and carry them back with 
me. The rest can go on hunting, and come in afterward, to join 
that bunch and be all together. How would you like that? 

Sitting Bull {emphatically): No! Those are thd-^yery people 
I'm trying to protect, the young and the old and the helpless „-h 
won’t give them up. I will hunt, and when I have enough mem 
will cross the Yellowstone just where I crossed before — the same 
old crossing. 
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Bear Coat: Sitting Bull, now you are hunting. But some day 
you will find a place where you will have an agency all your own. 
That will be your place, your agency. 

Sitting Bull: When I have made my hunt and when I think 
I have enough meat to carry me through, I will go straight back 
to the Black Hills and winter there. 

Bear Coat: Just what place will you choose to winter in? 

Sitting Bull: In the Black, Hills where Cottonwood Creek 
flows into the Spearfish is a place we call the Water Hole. That 
is the place. Other Indians will of course pick out their own camp¬ 
grounds, and where it is suitable to have an agency; we will all 
live in the Black Hills. 

Bear Coat: Good. That’s very good. Would it be all right 
with you, if I went along with you on your, hunt? 

Sitting Bull: Yes, but if you come along, give me some am¬ 
munition, powder and ball. 

Bear Coat: All right. I’ll give you some.. All the Indians 
whose guns will take the same cartridges we carry can have some. 

Sitting Bull: After I get enough meat, I’ll come back. '1 , 

Bear Coat: I’ll come back with you. After that we’fl go 
straight to the mouth of the Tongue. I’ll get straightened .out 
there, and then we’ll go 1 to the Black Hills, together. 

Sitting Bull: Well. But now it is getting late. We have just 
about finished our talk. Let’s close the council. 

Bear Coat: That’s all right. But here where I am camping 
there is no wood or water. So I shall have to move back a little 
to the east where I can get them. You pack up and come and 
camp with me, and we’ll have another talk tomorrow. 

The council then broke up. Bear Coat and his companions 
rejoined his command, and Sitting Bull and his friends 
went b^ck and took their Indians back to camp. As Sitting 
Bull" was leaving, Big Leggins Brughi&re came to him from 
the soldier camp and said, ‘You’ll be sure to come to talk 
with Bear Coat tomorrow?’ Sitting Bull said, ‘Yes.’ Big 
Leggins carried this word to Bear Coat, and then rejoined 
the Indians. 

That night there was another council of chiefs in Sitting 
Bull’s lodge, and it was decided that the people would do 
whatever Sitting Bull and Bear Coat agreed upon. Early 
next morning it was announced that all the warriors must 
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be ready to go and meet the soldiers for this conference. 
The whole camp turned out — all the bands. The two 
forces met as before. This time a soldier came riding horse¬ 
back to meet Sitting Bull. Sitting Bull took hold of his 
bridle-rein ajnd led his horse around through the Indian 
lines, so that everybqd^wcould shake hands with the white 
man. Afterjthat, this soldier returned, and brought Bear 
Coat out with him, and several others. They met in th,e 
middle again! and talked for a good-while. There were five 
or six on each side. 

At this secbnd conference, Sitting Bull was accompanied 
by Old Bull, Good Crow, Good Bear, One Bull (his nephew), 
and Crazy Biill. Gray Eagle (Sitting Bull’s brother-in-law, 
and until recently Judge of the Court of Indian Offenses at 
Standing Roc k Agency) held horses within earshot. White 
Bull was not present at the beginning of this conference, 
and, as I am sticking to his story, I shall give no hearsay. 
Miles, impatient to discuss terms of peace, had apparently 
had a change i of heart during the night. Perhaps he regret¬ 
ted being so agreeable with Sitting Bull; people.who talked 
with Sitting Bull were apt to fall under the spell of his win¬ 
ning personality. Or perhaps Bear Coat’s young men had 
influenced him/against the chief. At any rate, the interview 
5©on becamejstormy. 

Sitting Bun was perfectly willing to keep peace and be 
friendly, but ‘he spoke like a conqueror, and looked like one.’ 
He wanted the military posts in his hunting grounds re¬ 
moved ; he wanted the Black Hills cleared of whites. Ap¬ 
parently Beal- Coat imagined that he could talk Sitting 
Bull out of a lifelong policy in fifteen minutes. The Colonel 
states that Sitting Bull refused to surrender his arms and 
ponies, and thjat he declared he intended to Continue to hunt 
for a living. Also, according to Miles, Sitting Bull declared 
dramatically:! ‘No Indian that ever lived loved the white 
man, and no (white man that ever lived loved the Indian. 
God Almighty made me an Indian, and not an agency 
Indian, and I do not intend to become one.’ But none of the 
Indians who heard the conversation between their chief and 
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Bear Coat have any recollection of this pretty declamation. 

Miles also states that Sitting Bull 'finally gave an e^Jii- 
bition of wild frenzy. His whole manner seemed more like 
that of a wild beast than a human being. His face assumed 
a furious expression. His jaws were tightly closed, his lips 
compressed, and you could see his eyes glisten with the 
fire of savage hatred.’ Good stuff to feed the troops, but, 
if Sitting Bull displayed such fury (for perhaps the first time 
in his life), Bear Coat must have said something pretty 
nasty to cause it. It seemed to the Sioux who were present 
that Bear Coat came there to pick a fight with them. 

It is possible that Big Leggins Brughtere had something to 
do with the misunderstandings which arose during the talk. 

While Bear Coat and Sitting Bull were talking on the 
flat, White Bull rode around the soldiers’ camp, making a 
reconnaissance. What he saw only confirmed the suspicions 
aroused in him by their conduct on the previous day. The 
Gatling gun was pointed toward the Indians, and the in¬ 
fantry lined up in readiness, gun in hand. When White 
Bu)l came back to thei Indian lines, his friend Owns-the- 
Warrior rode back from the council between the lines and 
said, ‘Friend, they are talking too strong over there. You 
go on over there. I will stay here and then follow.’ / 

White Bull rode out to where they were talking, go-off 
his horse, and stood right behind his uncle. The'talkwas 
getting strong. This is what he heard: •.•y •»/' 

Sitting Bull: You are telling gfpack of lies. Yesterday when 
we talked, I agreed to all you said, and you agreed to all I said. 
We got along all right. But today you are changed, you are angry. 
Why are you marching through this country, and why are you 
angry about it? 

Bear Coat: I have orders from the Grandfather to be here. 
Awhile back a bunch of freighters came through a little way be¬ 
low here, and some of your Indians took their mules away from 
them. ' 

Sitting Bull: Yes. You’re right about that. Your Grand-" 
father orders the soldiers to do such things to my boys. So we 
have a right to do the same to you. 
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Bear Coat: You’re speaking frankly now. 

Owns-The-Warrior ( whispering to White Bull)'. You had bet¬ 
ter get your uncle away from this soldier. They are both angry. 

White Bull {to Sitting Bull): Uncle, ! was over by the soldier 
camp jtist now. I saw them getting ready: they are pointing their 
cannon this way, and lining up ready fqr a battle. You’ve talked 
long enough. If you go on like this you might get angry and start 
something. Look at Bear Coat; he has an angry face. 

{All this tinte Bear Coat was watching White Bull. White Bull 
was wearing a buffalo.robe. He had his revolver strapped to his right 
• hip under the robe, but it was visible; he had forgotten to take it off 
before approaching (he council. Bear Coat seems to have thought 
that he was trying to slip the gun to Sitting Bull. White Bull's arm 
was still in a sling. It was natural that Bear Coat should expect 
0jr eacherv: he had a pistol concealed under his own coat.) 

Sitting Bull {getting to his feet) : Now let the talk be over. You 
■ are losing your temper. Your soldiers are preparing to fight us 
again. Let us dismiss the council. 

Bear Coat And his aides went back to the soldiers, Sitting 
Bull and his companions to the Indians. The books say 
that .Colonel Miles told Sitting Bull he would give him fif¬ 
teen minutes to get back to his own lines before he attacked, 
and that he held a watch on him. Big Leggins Briightere did 
not translate this, if he heard it; none of the Sioux are aware 
of any such thing being said. In fact, such a message must 
have stumped Big Leggins; it was untranslatable in the 
Sioux language of that day. But Bear Coat was s® angry 
that he expected impossible things. 

It is probable that' Big Leggins would not have translated 
that remark, even if he could have done so. For, if he had 
translated such an insult to Sitting Bull, White Bull would 
undoubtedly have shot Bear Coat then and there; the young 
man was devoted to his uncle.' The Indians were mounted, 
the soldiers afoot. Bear Coat could never have regained his 
lineA. The Colonel must have been crazy with rage to issue 
such a reckless order; how else can one explain it? It 
was not Sitting Bull who lost his temper that day, it was 
Miles. 
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Miles was lucky. Later (E)ecember, ’79) he got Brughtere 
cleared" of the charge of murder, and enlisted him at Fort 
Peck as a scout against Sitting Bull. Perhaps Brughi&re 
was not guilty, and deserved to go free. But the service 
Miles did for him was small compared to the golden silence 
of that interpreter, which saved the G^onel’s life that day. 
No one who knows Indians can doubt tn&t, if Sitting Bulk 
and his companions had known that Bear Coat wanted war, 
they would have attacked him there and then. Old-time 
Sioux did not maneuver for position before a fight: they 
either ran away, or attacked at once. Bear in mind that 
no pipe had been smoked at this council. 

Bear Coat went baclc^to his command, and said,.'If Sit¬ 
ting Bull wants to fight, I’ll give him a fight!’ 

Of course, Sitting Bull broke off the conference precisely 
because — as he had said repeatedly — he did not wish a 
fight. But within a few minutes, Miles ordered the soldiers 
to attack. They fired the first shot. All of them began to 
shoot at once. 

The Sioux were hot expecting the attack, but, as they 
happened to be pretty well scattered, nobody was hit. 

When thfe soldiers fired on the Indians, young White Bull 
was so furious at their treachery that he went berserk. 

‘ Come on, let’s go and rub them out! ’ he yelled. He started 
on a run for the soldier line, all alone. But no sooner had he 
rushed^beyond the Sioux line than someone dashed up be* 
side him, grabbed his horse’s rein, and led him back. It 
\vas Sitting Bull.-He pointed to White Bull’s broken arm. 

‘ Hold on,’ he said, 'it is only six days since you were wounded; 
you’re not fit to fight. Fight no more.’ White Bull’s uncle 
sent him home with some who were going, to get him safely 
out of the way. He remained there, helping to'pack up, and 
did not go back to,the battle that day. Only one Indian 
was wounded in th|pskirfh.ish—Iron Wing (Irpn Ribs); he 
died from his wounds. .He was hit in the side. 

The fighting Was- continued next day, and the books 
say that Sitting Bull’s camp was abandoned, and that he 
left behind a quantity of dried meat. The soldiers were 
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so hard beset that they had to form a square to defend 
themselves. 

While Bear Coat and Sitting Bull were busy on the Yel¬ 
lowstone, Commissioners at the various agencies were forc¬ 
ing the Sioux to cede the Black Hills and the Powder River 
country. The Sioux had no option, for Congress had pro¬ 
vided (August 15, ’76) that no subsistence would be fur¬ 
nished the Indians until they relinquished all claims to those 
lands, and to the hunting grounds along the Yellowstone. 
The starving chiefs at the agencies had no choice, they signed 
the ready-made treaty: Red Cloud welcomed the Commis¬ 
sion, saying, 1 You have come to save us from death.’ Only 
head men were asked to sign; the pretense of getting the 
signatures of three fourths of the adult males was dropped. 
Treaties with the Sioux were no longer mere scraps of paper 
to the Grandfather, they were confetti. 

Says the Commission, ‘ Our cheeks crimsoned with shame.’ 

At Standing Rock Agency the chiefs took a very humble 
tone. John Grass,' Running Antelope, Two Bears, Mad 
Bear, and Big Head signed away their birthright without de-. 
lay; the council occupied only one day. Their only plea was 
for clemency for Kill Eagle, the Blackfeet Sioux chief, who 
had been forcibly detained in Sitting Bull’s camp in June, 
and was now imprisoned as a ‘hostile.’ When the paper 
was signed, Bull Ghost voiced the real question at issue: 
‘We have now agreed; when do we eat?’ 

Sitting Bull and Gall and the Hunkpapa went on with 
their hunting: they still had plenty of ginger. But some of 
the hunting bands were tired of being chivvied around the 
country by the troops, and when Miles sent Big Leggins 
Brughi&re to talk to them, they crossed the Yellowstone and 
had a talk. They agreed to make peace. 

The official report calls this agreement a ‘surrender,’ 
The Sioux did not understand it so at the time. 

Bear Coat was plausible. He.said, ‘Now we will get on a 
steamboat and go to the agencies down-river, and the 
families of those on the boat can go overland.’- Accordingly 
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a number of head men went on the steamboat: Bear-Stop 
(Red Shirt) and White Hollow Horn, both Minniconjou; 
Black Eagle and Moon-Comes-Up, two Sans Arc head men; 
perhaps there were others. 

Those who went overland reached Slim Buttes, and then 
learned that their friends and relatives on the steamboat 
were being held as prisoners, and might be killed if they 
themselves did not come in and give up their arms and 
horses. They loved their horses. All night they wailed and 
cried, and next day held council. At this council it was left 
to White Bull to decide what they should do. For he was 
Sitting Bull’s nephew; his opinion had weight; he was, more¬ 
over, a famous warrior with thirty bJfive deeds to his credit, 
though only twenty-six years old. They listened to hear 
what he would say: * 

‘ Uncles and Brothers, not long ago I was taking part in a 
fight with Bear Coat’s soldiers, and my uncle Sitting Bull 
came and stopped me and led me off the field. He said I 
was not to fight in a war again. That was why I made peace, 
it was his orders. And so Bear Coat got some of our men to 
go on the fire-boat, and now he is holding them prisoners. 
Those men are our relatives, we cannot let them down. 
We must go to the agency. From this day on the Grand¬ 
father will take over the nation that used to be ours; he will 
take our guns, our knives, our horses — everything. That 
is the price he demands for peace — everything. Therefore, 

I am going to give you a chance to go in with me. Those 
who do not wish to go may remain.’ 

White Bull took his outfit in to Cheyenne River Agency, 
the soldiers took their guns and horses. They passed a hard 
winter there. The Black Hills were gone forever. ‘And 
that,’ says White Bull, ‘was the end.’ 

Up on Powder River and around the Big Horn Moun¬ 
tains it was not yet the end. Sitting Bull, though not wish¬ 
ing war, and (as we have seen) advising his close relatives 
against it, was by no means willing to go in and give up his 
hard-earned guns and horses, only to starve at an agency. 
Miles got all the credit for the. ‘surrender’ which White 
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Bull had made at his uncle's orders. But Sitting Bull did 
not know or care; he was too busy hunting, and trying to 
keep out of the way of the soldiers. 

Once, long before, when he was out alone after antelope, 
he had had a strange communication. He heard someone 
singing over the ridge, and peeped over to see. Sure enough, 
he could still hear the singing. It was a wolf, and it ended 
the song with a long howl, ‘Hiu! Hiu!...’ 

The wolf was telling Sitting Bull how he must live, what 
he must do. Sitting Bull memorized this song, and sang it 
himself at times. 

I am a lonely wolf, wandering pretty nearly all over the world. He, he, heI 
What is the matter? I am having a hard time, Friend. 

This that I tell you, you ^ill have to do also. 

Whatever I want, I always get it. 

Your name will be big, as mine is big. Hiu! Hiu! 

Yes, that song was Sitting Bull’s own. For he had now be¬ 
come indeed a lonely wolf. 




CHAPTER XXVII 

INDIAN SUMMER 

The Sioux have behaved remarkably well ever since they crossed into Canada. 
— Sir John MAcdonald, Minister of the Interior, 1878. 

After the skirmish with Bear Coat, Sitting Bull’s mounted 
warriors easily ran away from the walking soldiers, and the 
story went that Sitting Bull was engaged in a ‘mad flight’ 
to the British Possessions. Canada lay two hundred miles 
due north — a matter of five or six sleeps for a man in a 
hurry. Yet Sitting Bull did not arrive there until seven 
months later, May, ’77. In fact, his flight was so ‘mad’ 
that apparently he mistook his direction, for he ‘ fled' south¬ 
east, and was rambling up and down the Yellowstone from 
the Big Homs to the Powder and eastward, most of the 
winter. Some Tetons did go to Canada. There, they had 
been told, an Indian could be friends with white men with¬ 
out having to pay all he possessed for the privilege. 

On December 7, ’76, and again on December 18, First 
Lieutenant F. D. Baldwin 1 struck at Sitting Bull. Npbody 
was killed in these brushes, though the Sioux lost sixty head 
of horses and mules. Once more Sitting Bull ‘ fled madly ’ — 
this time southeast to the Powder, up-river to the Big Homs, 


1 War Department reports state that Baldwin ‘overtook Sitting Bull’s camp 
of 190 lodges, followed and drove it south of the Missouri near the mouth of 
Bark Creek.’ But none of my Indian informants had any recollection of such 
an attack on their camp at this place. Since going to press, I am happy to learn, 
through the kindness of Brigadier General William C. Brown, U.S.A., Retired, 
that Baldwin’s unpublished diary corroborates the story of the Indians, and 
proves the records of the War Department mistaken. The diary shows that 
Sitting Bull was in camp on Porcupine Creek, December 3, and that on Decem¬ 
ber 6, the chief, evidently hearing of the approach of Baldwin with three com¬ 
panies of Infantry, retired of his own volition across the Missouri, put his 
women and children safely in camp on Bark Creek, and waited with his war¬ 
riors in an impregnable position for Baldwin's attack. Baldwin, beings out¬ 
numbered, wisely withdrew until he could meet the Indians on equal’terms. 
His chance came on December 18, at the head of Red Water. The Indians say 
he struck their camp when most of the men were away hunting. S. V. 
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looking for his friend Crazy Horse. He could not find him. 
Moving eastward again through that bitter weather, he 
found little meat, and turned northward to the country of 
the Crows and Hohe. There the wolfers had been busy, and 
when the Sioux found a buffalo freshly killed, and tasted the 
flesh, they found that it had been poisoned! After that 
they were afraid to eat such meat. ■ Moreover, it seemed 
that the poison drove other game away. They killed noth¬ 
ing. Camping in the Missouri bottoms, a spring freshet 
swept away their tipis. They had nothing to eat. Wearily, 
the chief and his forlorn band dragged into the country of 
the Red Coats. 

But before they crossed the line, Sitting Bull took one 
last crack at the Americans. At the Shallow Crossing on 
Milk River, he led a party of young men against a camp of 
white men, fired into them, and ran off some horses. Turn 
about is fair play. He was riding a buckskin horse belonging 
to his brother-in-law, No Teeth. Moses Old Bull, Iron Dog, 
Looking Elk, Bear Eagle, Shield, Gray Eagle, Four Horns, 
and White Horse were among those present: there were 
twelve in all. Old Bull brought home a mouse-colored 
horse. 

' That first year in the Grandmother’s country was a spell 
of fine weather in Sitting Bull's troubled life. Now, for the 
first time in years, he could eat plenty, sleep soundly, and 
give himself to the pleasures of family life and friendship 
without fear. Of late years he had been singing all the time 
of war and danger and wolves wandering over the world: 
‘ Friends , hardships pursue me; Fearless of them, I live .’ Or 
— ‘All over the earth I roam, all alone I've wandered; Love of 
my country is the reason I'm doing this.’ Or, in memory of a 
comrade killed on the field of honor: ‘ You Heralds, a Fox 
Soldier has not returned, did you hear? Red Boulder has not 
come back, did you hear?’ 

But now in the land-of the Grandmother, under the firm 
though just government of the ‘Mounties,’.Sitting Bull 
could think of gentler things. He composed a song in honor 
of his mother. The word ‘Father,’ of course, here means 
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Wakan Tanka; in the first two lines the mother is supposed 
to be speaking. The second two lines are spoken by the poet 
himself about his mother, and celebrate her function as 
such. Sitting Bull’s mother was then narn^d ‘Her Holy 
Door,’ believed to be a reference to his entrance into the 
world. 

The Father to earth He has sent me; 

Along with ihe buffalo He has sent me. 

My mother to earth she was sent; 

With offspring with her, she was sent. 

Sitting Bull had more time now for his children, and 
especially for the new-come twins. They say he used to carry 
one of them around pick-a-back, singing the following jolly 
little thing. Owls were the bugaboos of the Indian child; 
there was a legend about a mother who said she wished an 
owl would carry off a fretful child one night, and what do 
you think? When she turned around, her baby was gone! 
And so babies feared owls, because owls — as a rule, you 
understand — did not spare babies! Hence the poet’s 
teasing reference to the friendly little owls here. The song 
is addressed to the child. 

Only One, Only One, loved by everyone, 

Only One speaks sweet words to everyone. 

Hence the Only One loved by everyone. 

The little owls, the little owls — even by them! 

Only One, Only One, loved by everyone, 

Hence the Only One loved by everyone. 

Sitting Bull made peace with all the tribes he met in Can¬ 
ada. And his good feeling was not merely for his own kin. He 
used to go through the camps of the Sioux loudly advising the 
people: ‘ Be cheerful now; have a holiday spirit. Do not have 
special friends; be friends with everybody.’ He would stop 
and admonish boys to be brave, and generous in their games. 
And often, when he found some poor child neglected by its 
parents, with chapped lips and sores, a running nose, and 
ragged, dirty clothing, he would lead it home to his tipi, 
have his wife clean it up, give it food and some new clothes, 
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braid its hair and paint its face nicely. Then he would send 
the child home to its parents, saying, ‘Tell your folks that 
this is the way you should be taken care of.’ And yet, 
though generally so tender and kindly to his own people, 
Sitting Bull was a soldier, and could be hard, as nails when 
he thought it necessary — even to them. 

When the bands had divided and scattered, in the autumn 
of ’76, Sitting Bull seems to have felt the need of an organized 
body of fighting men to protect and police his camp. The 
old warrior societies were too loose and their members too 
independent. Accordingly, he picked one hundred Hunk- 
papa young men and organized them for service: they were 
known.as ‘Sitting Bull's Soldiers.' Brave Crow and Runs- 
His-Horse were chosen as leaders, and One Bull and Morris 
Bob-Tail-Bull (both now living) were Sitting Bull’s aides. 
Elk Nation, also living, was a member of this force. 

Sitting Bull called these young men to his tipi, which 
stood inside the camp circle on the north side. He told them 
their duties: ‘ Keep your gun handy, and plenty of am¬ 
munition. Have a fast horse that will carry you. Protect 
the camp, and when you hunt, remember to kill meat for 
the old and helpless; there are always many who need help.’ 
He ordered these young men to report every morning at his 
tent. The Hunkpapa were much impressed by these young 
men —a hundred strong — who paraded every evening 
around the camp circle, inside and out. They listened when 
Sitting Bull gave an order. 

When Sitting Bull held council with the Red Coats, one 
of the things they tried to ram home to him was that his 
people must obey the law, or get out. 'There must be no 
horse-stealing,’ they told him. ‘You cannot camp in the 
land of the Grandmother and make raids upon the Americans 
across the line,' they said. ‘We shall hold you responsible 
i for the deeds of your young men.’ jSitting Bull tried to make 
his people understand that he and the Red Coats meant 
business; there must be no more horse-stealing! 

,.... Now this was a hard thing for the adventurous younger 
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generation to grasp. Ever since they could remember, cap¬ 
turing horses had been considered a highly creditable deed; 
it was difficult to adjust the mind to these strange notions 
of the Red Coats. It all seemed so unreasonable, novel, and 
arbitrary. Why, in,the name of common-sense, must a man 
give up stealing horses, just because he had crossed north 
of an invisible line marked here and there by little cairns of 
stone? HehanI Only a year before, Sitting Bull had been 
sending these same young men far and wide to steal hordes; 
only a few moons before,'he had led them himself, on Milk 
River! But ever since the new order was announced, the 
young men had to hunt all the time; it was getting to be a 
terrible bore, an unbroken routine. Peace was all very well. 
for old boys like Sitting Bull with plenty of good, strong 
feathers; ‘but where do we young men come in?’ 

That summer of ’77, Sitting Bull held a Sun Dance on 
the slopes of Wood Mountain, near a village of Slota, French 
Indians. These people had a race-horse which won every¬ 
thing; it made the young men’s knees ache with desire to 
grip his sleek sides. It was an irresistible temptation. Dur¬ 
ing the dance, about one hundred head of horses disap¬ 
peared, and among them the racer. M. Poitra was not slow 
in making complaint to the Red Coats, and soon after the 
Mounted Police came to Sitting Bull’s tipi. They rightly 
regarded him as the most important chief among the Sioux. 
He inquired what young men had been absent from his 
camp, and to his surprise found that the culprit was his own 
brother-in-law, Gray Eagle! 

‘These young men must be punished,’ said the Red Coats. 
‘Shall we do it, or will you?’ 

Sitting Bull replied, ‘What punishment do the Red Coats 
inflict for this offense?’ 

It is too late now to find a white man who can tell what 
the Red Coats answered, or how the interpreter twisted 
their words. But the answer, as Sitting Bull understood it, 
was: ‘We have an iron horse with a sharp back. We shall 
mount these young men on that iron horse, and split them 
in two.’ 
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Sitting Bull, wishing to save the life of his brother-in- 
law, said, 1 1 prefer to punish these men by the law of my na¬ 
tion.’ The Red Coats said, 'Good.' 

When Gray Eagle returned to the camp at Wood Moun¬ 
tain, Sitting Bull called his hundred Soldiers together. That 
day his nephew, One Bull, was in command. Sitting Bull 
ordered: 'Saddle a gentle horse for Gray Eagle, and start 
him right off after those missing horses. If he does not bring 
them back, he can take the consequences.’ One Bull led a 
gentle horse to Gray Eagle’s tent, went in and brought him 
out, and told him to mount. Sitting Bull told his brother- 
in-law, ‘These Red Coats were going to kill you.’ Then he 
commanded the Sioux spldiers: ‘ Run him to the top of that 
bluff, keep after him, and if he falls off, shoot him. If he 
sticks on his horse, let him live.’ 

One Bull and five others, Brown Eagle, Bob-Tail-Bull, 
Little Horse, Brave Crow, and Killed-Plenty, took their 
guns and rode after Gray, Eagle, herding him straight for 
the edge of that high, steep hill. They ran him as hard as 
they could go to the'edge of the bluff. There he threw his 
pony on its haunches — right on the brink — and saved his 
life; he did not fall bff. The Soldiers therefore emptied their 
guns into the air above' his head. After that, Gray Eagle 
went out and brought back some of the missing animals. 
Not all — the chiefs had to make the others good from 
their own herds. 

When Gray Eaglg came in with these horses, Sitting Bull 
said, 'Who else was in this? How many were you?' 

Gray Eagle gave three names: Good Crow, White Bird, 
White-Cow-Walking. The Soldiers arrested them. Sitting 
Bull then gave instructions as to their mode of punishment: 
he was in dead earnest. When Sitting Bull’s wives heard 
those orders, they began to wail and cry and plead for 
mercy for their brother, Gray Eagle. Sitting Bull .then de¬ 
cided that, inasmuch as Gray Eagle had been shot over and 
driven from the camp by the Soldiers, his punishment was 
already severe enough. The other three, however, had to 
take their medicine. It was a strong dose. 
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The Soldiers cut two poles for each of th"e culprits and 
set them -upright in the ground. The poles were just far 
enough apart to allow a man to stand between them, and as 
tall as a man could reach up, with a fork at the top of each. 
The young men were hung on these poles, their hands lashed 
in the forks, and their ankles to the bases of the poles. Their 
toes barely reached the ground, they were naked, and the 
mosquitoes were many and fierce that summer. The three 
young men were allowed only water, and over each one was 
a guard .of two Soldiers. If a guard failed to do his duty, or 
allowed the relatives of the guilty to free them, SittingdBull 
ordered, the guard was to take the place between the poles 
of the man who was freed. For a week these young men 
hung there in the camp all day, where the people could see 
them. At night they were allowed,to go to their tents; or, 
if the camp moved, the Soldiers left them free by day, and 
hung them up at night. They had no chance to escape, for 
the Soldiers rode in two lines on either, side of the moving 
camp, and by day paraded around the camp in column of 
twos.' The Hunkpapa were afraid of those Soldiers of Sit¬ 
ting Bull: there were a hundred of them; no faction could 
hope to resist them. 

When the punishment of these young men was ended, 
Sitting Bull and his Soldiers came together and invited 
tfiem to a feast, to show that there was no ill-will. Every 
Soldier gave something for a present to the young men, and 
they all received an entire new outfit: leggins, otter robes, 
new moccasins with porcupine-quill embroidery, necklaces 
— everything. Gray Eagle, not having suffered with the 
others, received nothing. 

Having endured their punishment without complaint, 
the young men were now; in good standing again. It was 
considered that they had expiated their escapade; that 
ended the matter. Afterward, all these young men were 
among the most honorable men of their nation: Gray Eagle 
was later appointed Judge of the Court of Indian Offenses 
at Standing Rock, and in that capacity served for a genera¬ 
tion with unblemished probity. 
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It was a severe ordeal, but Sitting Bull considered it 
necessary. For unless the people could obey the law, and so 
remain in Canada, they would be at the mercy of Bear Coat 
and the soldiers across the line. He had to be hard, once. 
Once was enough; that lesson was not forgotten by his 
people. But there are those who say that Gray Eagle, also, 
could not forget the shame which his brother-in-law had 
thrown upon him. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE UNITED STATES COMMISSION TO SITTING 
BULL 

If they wanted me to live with them, why did they run me out? —Sitting 
Bull. ( 

During all these months, the Dominion government kept 
urging the United States to arrange the return of Sitting 
Bull and his refugees to their own country. It appears that 
the Grandfather was not anxious to have him back, though 
a number of priests and scouts crossed the line to talk- to 
him about it. But at last the settlers in Montana became so 
insistent that something had to be done. Up to that time 
the correspondence had consisted of ‘'Why don’t you call 
your-Sioux home?’ countered by ‘Why don’t you drive him 
bad^r But in 1878.a special commission was sent to inter¬ 
view. Sitting Bull, and Major ‘Long Lance’ Walsh, in his 
red coat, came to summon Sitting Bull to the conference. 

He arrived just a few days after Chief’Joseph had been 
trapped by General Miles at the Bear Paw Mountains; 
about one hundred Nez Perc6 Indians had escaped the 
troops and were then in Sitting Bull’s camp. 

It was not an auspicious time. Sitting Bull and the Sioux 
were deeply stirred by the story of the Nez Perc6, by the 
wailing of their women, by the blood and the wounds — all 
fresh evidence of the cruelty of the Americans, and of the 
fate-which might be theirs if they returned. To go south 
then would be to ‘go south,’ indeed, they thought. Long 
Lance had a hard time talking Sitting Bull into going to the 
fort. Sitting Bull’s people knew that the American soldiers 
were many and tne Red Coats few; they could not under¬ 
stand what it was\that kept the troops from following him 
into Canada, and the plight of the Nez Perc6 frightened 
them. All the way in, the party kept stopping to smoke and 
reconsider their decision to accompany Long Lance, and it 
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Was not until Commissioner James F. MacLeod, of the 
Mounted Police, joined his voice to that of Long Lance that 
they finally came in. He reassured them, though Sitting 
Bull said: ‘There is no use in talking to these Americans; 
they are all liars, you cannot believe anything they say. 
No matter what terms they offer, we cannot accept them, 
because we have no faith in their promises.’ When they ar¬ 
rived at Fort Walsh, Sitting Bull refused to enter. Said he, 
‘I have never been inside a fort; I would rather camp out- 
.side.’ 

But after MacLeod had told him there were no Americans 
inside, and had made all the Mounties come out and shake 
hands with Sitting Bull, he and his twenty Sioux entered 
the fort. Perhaps it was the first time he had ever stepped 
through a door or sat under a roof, unless he may have done 
so at some trading-post. He feared it as a wild animal fears 
a trap. ‘ ■ , 

The Commission from the States was delayed, and it was 
all the Mounties could do to get Sitting Bull to wait for 
them. But on the afternoon of October 17, the council con¬ 
vened in a room-atuEort-Walshr-The following Americans 
were present: Brigadier-General Alfred H. Terry, U.S.A. 
(known as ‘Star’ to the Sioux); the Honorable A. G. Law¬ 
rence, of Rhode Island; 'H. C. Corbin, Brevet-Lieutenant 
Colonel, U.S.A., Secretary; Jay Stone, stenographer. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel James F. MacLeod, Major Walsh, and other 
officers of the Royal North-West Mounted Police, repre¬ 
sented Her Majesty’s interests. Sitting Bull was accom¬ 
panied by some twenty sub-chiefs, including Bear’s Cap 
(Bear’s Head), Spotted Eagle, Flying Bird, Whirlwind 
Bear, Iron Dog, Crow, Little Knife. Each, party had 
brought its own interpreter. — 

Sitting Bull came in and shook hands warmly with the 
Red Coats, but ‘passed the Commissioners in a most dis¬ 
dainful manner.’ Tie and his phiefs sat on the floor opposite 
the chairs of the Commissioners, and he demanded that the 
table between them be removed and that all spectators be 
shut out. The stenographer must have labored under some 
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difficulty withotit a table, but, as it* turned out, his labors 
were bf very brief duration. 

‘Star’ Terry opened the meeting, explaining the wishes 
and promises of the Grandfather. Briefly, these were (i) 
peace with the Sioux, (2) a full pardon to those who sur¬ 
rendered, (3) the same treatment as that given to other 
surrendered Sioux^ then at the agencies, food and clothing, 
and cows to the value of the surrendered guns and horses. 
The General spoke in a kindly, conciliating, if somewhat 
patronizing manner, apparently under the impression that 
the Sioux would be glad to come back on such terms, and 
gain a ‘pardon’ for past offenses. But he very soon had his 
eyes opened and his ears set burning when Sitting Bull be¬ 
gan to talk. That old .cripple had a heart full of accumu¬ 
lated indignation. So the Grandfather would pardon him, 
and suggest that he ‘march on foot to the reservations’ — 
a thousand miles or so! 1 It is hard to understand how Sit¬ 
ting Bull was able to get along with a language which con¬ 
tains no profanity. 

-SitTINg Bull: For sixty-four years you have kept me and-my- 
people and treated us bad. What have we done that you should 
want us to stop? We have done nothing. It is all the people on 
your side who started us to making trouble. We could go nowhere 
else, so we took refuge here. It was on this side of the line that we 
first learned to shoot, and that’s why I came back here again. I 
would like to know why you came here. 

I did not give you my country, but you followed me from place 
to place, and I had to come here. I was born and raised here with 
the Red River Mixed-Bloods, and I intend to stay with them. I 
was raised hand in hand with these people, and that is why I 
shake their hands [shaking hands with the Red Coats]. That is 
the way I was taught. That is the way I intend to go on doing. 
"See how l live with these people. 

Look at me. I have ears, I have eyes to see with. If you think 
me a fool, you are a bigger fool than I am. This house is a medi¬ 
cine-house. You come here to tell us lies, but we do not want to 
listen to them. I don’t wish such language used to me, nor any 
such lies told to me in my Grandmother’s house. Don’t say two 
more words. Go back home where you came from. This country 
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is my country now, and I intend to stay here and raise people up 
to fill it. I shake hands with these people [shaking hands again 
with the Red Coats]. You see me; that’s enough. The country 
that belonged to us,- you ran me out of it. I have come here, and 
here I intend to stay. I want you to go back, and take it easy 
going back. [Taking a Santee Indian by the hand.] These Santees 
— I was born and raised with them. He is going to tell you some¬ 
thing about them. 

There followed a number of brief speeches evidently in¬ 
spired by Sitting Bull, who introduced the speakers. Much 
that was said repeated his own remarks, but a few state¬ 
ments may be given here which show the situation more 
clearly, and reveal the background of Sitting Bull's 
thought: 

We did not give our country to you; you stole it.... You come 
here to tell lies; when you go home, take them with you.... 
Sixty-four’ years ago you got our country, and you have kept us 

fighting ever since_ You promised to take care of us, but did 

not.... These people are good; I intend to live here. With bullets 
here we intend to kill meat and hurt nobody,... We*have sense 
enough to love one another_ They let me trade here; every¬ 

thing I get I buy from the traders. I steal nothing.... Sitting Bull 
here says that whenever you found us out, wherever his country 
was, why, you wanted to have it.... Fourteen years ago I came 
over here to escape you. For fourteen years I have not had to 
fight with .your people — that is all I have lost by staying in this 
country.... 

Sitting Bull’s stage-management of this council was ad¬ 
mirable ; he overlooked nothing. One of the most effective 
speakers was a woman, whom he brought in to present the 
case of the Sioux mothers: she was The-One-That-Speaks- 
Once, the wife of Bear-That-Scatters. Said she: ‘ I was over 
in your country. I wanted to bring up my children there, 
but you did not give me time. I came here to raise my 
family and have a little peace. That’s all I have to say. 
You go back where you came from. These Red Coats are 
the people I am going to stay with, and raise my children 
with.’ 
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It was not over-pleasant for the United States Commis¬ 
sioners, to sit and listen to the frank reproaches, almost 
abuse, of these ‘ savages’ whom they condemned and despised 
and had come so far to ‘pardon.’ More especially, it was 
unpleasant because ^11 was spoken in the presence of the 
officers of the British Government, with which Americans 
were none too friendly in feeling, just,after the Civil War. 
Particularly, as both the Americ&ns and the Red Coats 
knew very well that Sitting Bull’s stand was thoroughly 
justified by the corruption of the Indian Bureau, the un¬ 
necessary Indian wars, the abuses of the Indian trade, and 
the indiscriminate killing of Indians, including not a few 
women and children. There sat Terry, who had been in 
command of the troops when Custer fell, and when thousands 
of American soldiers could not keep the peace on the frontier. 
And in the same room sat the Red Coats who — with a 
mere handful of policemen — controlled the Indians of a 
territory far larger than the country of the Sioux, and all 
without any bloodshed whatever. And there sat Sitting 
Bull, the man whose warriors had inflicted the most com¬ 
plete disaster to American arms in-the history of the na¬ 
tion, pointing the difference in the two groups of officials in 
the most dramatic way, his whole attitude a tribute to the 
justice of the Red Coats and a proclamation of the corrup¬ 
tion and inadequacy of the frontier government of the United 
States. It must have been a relief to Terry when Sitting 
Bull rose to leave the council. 

However, ‘ Star ’ spoke once more: 

% 

Shall I say to the President that you refuse the offers that he 
has made you? Are we to understand from what you have said 
that you refuse those offers? 

Sitting Bull: I could tell you more, but this is all I have to 
say. If we told you more — why, you would pay no attention to 
it. I have no more to say. This side of the boundary does not be¬ 
long toyour people. You belong on the other side; I belong here. 

Crdwhdded a few remarks, telling the Commission that 
‘These^&ple that don’t hide anything, they are the only 
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people I like. . . . Here I have plenty to eat, and Every¬ 
body respects me.’ The council adjourned. 1 

Afterward MacLeod had a conference 'lyjth /he Sioux, at 
the request of the Commission. He urged Sitting Bull to 
consider well his answer; that the Red Coats would not ad¬ 
mit his claim to be a British Indian; that his only hope wa^ 
the buffalo, which would not last forever; that the Queen 
would protect them only while they behaved themselves, 
and never feejd them; that they could not cross the line with 
hostile intent; that the young men must be controlled: that, 
if trouble onceibegan, it might involve all. 

Sitting Bull replied at length, protesting his own in¬ 
nocence, dwelling upon the way his people at the agencies 
were abused, telling how many Sioux had been killed by the 
soldiers, how the game had been driven away by the smell 
of blood south of the boundary, and insisting that he only 
wished peaceLand a chance to trade. The Sioux had never 
sold their country, nor taken annuities in payment; the 
Americans stole'their country, and the gold in the Black 
Hills. ‘ We will pay fo'r what we want here: we asked the 
Americans to/give us traders, but instead they gave us fire¬ 
balls [shells]^ All of them robbed, cheated, and laughed at 
us. They hever tell the truth. They said they did not wish 
to fight,/but they began it. Everything bad began with 
them; I/have never heard a good word of them.... If they 
liked nie, why did they drive me away?’ 

That puzzled Sitting Bull. For what earthly reason did 
the/Americans want him to come back, unless to kill him? 
But he would not budge from his position.. His people had 
come to Canada crying: now they were happy. He intended 
To stay. 

/ MacLeod promised the Sioux that traders were free to 


1 See Report of the Commission, appointed by direction of the President of 
the United States under instructions of the Honorable the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Interior to meet the Sioux Indian Chief, Sitting Bull, with 
a view to avert hostile incursions into the territory of the United States from 
the Dominion of Canada, Washington, 1877, and the Canadian records found 
in Sessional Papers, 3 W> 4, no. 4, vol. XI, no. 5,41 Victoria A. 1878, Appendix D. 
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travel anywhere, that they might have ammunition for 
hunting, and gave them some presents and tobacco. They 
went off well pleased, and the Commission went back to re¬ 
port that Sitting Bull would not be returning to the States 
for some time to come, if at all. 

That council let everyone know where Sitting Bull stood. 
It gave the Red Coats some worry, because they expected 
other Sioux to come in his wake. It gave the United States 
cause for concern, since the agency Indians (relatives of 
Sitting Bull's Sioux) might be constantly moving back and- 
forth across the line. All these considerations affected the 
chief’s life later. But none of them had such an effect as the 
frank terms applied by him to the Commissioners: ‘ Liars! ’ 
The officials of the Indian Bureau did not forgive those 
words. And the day would come when Sitting Bull must 
endure their retaliation. 

For the time being, he was well content. At any rate, he 
was better off than Crazy Horse, who had been stabbed in 
the back by a soldier, and put safely out of the way. So l 
long as buffalo ran, Sitting Bull would stick to his job of 
feeding the remnant of his nation. 

The trouble was, most of the game ranged south of the 
international boundary, and Sitting Bull continually had 
to risk the attack of Bear Coat’s soldiers when hunting 
buffalo on Milk River. 

One day in ’79, when he was camped on that stream, one 
of his Sioux was out looking for stray horses when he saw 
eight strange Indians riding toward the camp. He quirted 
his pony, dashing off to save himself. But one of the stran¬ 
gers called after him in Sioux, saying, ‘Stop! Wait! We 
want to enter your camp.’ Then the Sioux recognized the 
voice and figure of ‘Big Leggins’• Brughi&re, whom Sitting 
Bull had adopted. With him were seven Cheyennes; they 
were all scouts serving under Bear Coat Miles. 

The lone Sioux said, ‘ If you go into that camp, you will 
never come out alive.’ All the Sioux were angry at Big 
Leggins and the Cheyennes for joining the soldiers to fight 
them. Big Leggins said he was going in, and one of the 
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Cheyennes who could speak Sioux went along. With them 
went Bob-Tail-Horse, one of the four Cheyennes who had 
ridden out to face Custer alone that day on" the Little Big 
Horn. These three advanced, while the other five scouts re¬ 
mained on the hill, watching, so that they could take back 
word if the three were killed. 

Big Leggins and his two comrades rode to the Sioux camp. 
As soon as they reached it, they jumped off their horses, 
entered the first tipi quickly, and sat down on one side, with 
their Winchesters in their hands. There was a woman in 
the tent; she gave them one look and ran out. » 

A moment later, a big Sioux came in, rifle in hand, and 
sat down opposite. Right behind him came another Sioux, 
similarly armed, and sat down beside the first. Then a 
third entered, carrying a war-club, to join the others, The 
two parties sat silent, watching each other. After a' few 
minutes, Sitting Bull came limping hurriedly in, unarmed, 
and sat down between the two Sioux with the Winchesters. 
He began the talk: ‘Where are the soldiers? Are they fol¬ 
lowing you to attack us and kill our women and children? 
Did you bring an army with you?’ 

Sitting Bull ignored Big Leggins Brughi&re, his turn-coat 
‘brother ’ who had gone over to the enemy. He spoke to the 
Cheyennes. The one who could understand Sioux spoke up: 
‘No army is with us. Just eight of us, sent here to ask you 
to surrender. We Cheyennes have done that, and we are 
happy. We were told to come here and ask you to do the 
same.’ 

Perhaps Sitting Bull knew the speaker and distrusted 
him, or perhaps he was wary because thq man wasa stranger. 
At any rate, he paid no attention to his words, but sud¬ 
denly stood up, looked fixedly at the third man and spoke: 

Sitting Bull: You’re the man they call Bob-Tail-Horse? 

Bob-Tail-Horse: That’s me. 

Sitting Bull: These two men are going to speak Sioux, but do 
you use the sign language. And take care to tell the truth. We 
want to keep away from the soldiers. If you lie to us, we’ll kill 
you. 
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All the Sioux were very menacing and angry, and a good many 
had gathered outside the tent. 

Bob-Tail-Horse: There are only eight, of us here; we can't 
do anything. I know you can kill me. I knew that when I brought 
my body into your camp, that my body would be food for dogs. 
I threw it away before I came here. 

Sitting Bull: When a man is out to do mischief, he can expect 
to be killed. It is my duty to live here on my own ground and 
protect my people. 

Sitting Bull spoke angrily, yet the courage of Bob-Tail-Horse 
touched him in the vulnerable spot; he could not fail to be impressed 
by the man's unflinching valor. Thereafter he talked only with him. 

Bob-Tail-Horse: I came here not to lie, but to tell you the 
truth, and to give you a chance to save your women and children. 
That’s all we want to do. If you surrender, they will treat you the 
same way they treated us. They’ll give you a reservation, and 
you’ll have peace. You remember how you and we Cheyennes 
used to fight side by side? They have pushed us pretty hard the 
last few years. We gave in, and that’s what we want you to do. 
Bear Coat captured some of us and sent them to Two Moon’s 
band. He surrendered, and that’s how I come to be here. 

Sitting BuLL:-Once-you-Gheyennes-were-leadersin war, big 
fighters! Why did you put away your guns? If you had not, if 
you had stuck to me, the soldiers would go away, they would not 
have the courage to attack us all. 

Bob-Tail-Horse : This is your last chance. Go down and sur¬ 
render, and save your families, or the soldiers will chase you all 
over the country. Bear Coat will be here when the plums are 
ripe. And if I get away from here alive., I’ll go straight to him, tell 
him where you are, and bring him here. And the first man you’ll 
see will be me! 

Sitting Bull: We’ll not surrender, not for a year or two, any¬ 
how. But we are not going to do any more running around. We’re 
going to stay right here, outside the post. 

Bob-Tail-Horse : We used to fight the soldiers, too. But now 
it is up to you to fight or to surrender. 

Sitting Bull respected that brave Cheyenne, but the chal¬ 
lenge in his words roused the old chief’s dander. Perhaps, 
had Bob-Tail-Horse been less reckless, Sitting Bull might 
have destroyed him then and there as a traitor. But now he 
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scorned to take advantage of this man who threatened him, 
lest others should say he was afraid. He could be as dis¬ 
dainful of danger as any renegade Cheyenne. His next 
words showed the contempt he felt for the man’s threats — 

Sitting Bull: When are you men going home? 

Bob-Tail-Horse (doubtless relieved, but pushing his advantage ): 
We’re not going until you move camp and start in some direction. 

Sitting Bull (proudly): I’m not going to run away. I’m going 
to stay right here. 

Bob-Tail-Horse: Then you had better look out when the 
plums are ripe. I don't care what happens to me, I tell you you 
will have to fight then. 

Sitting Bull said no more. He went out of the lodge, and 
the three scouts rode away with whole skins. Let them go 
back and tell Bear Coat where the Sioux were camped. 
What of it? Sitting Bull wanted peace, wanted to hunt 
south of the line. But he could not bring himself to sur¬ 
render to that turn-coat Big Leggins, or give up his gun and 
his horse at the demand of men who had formerly fought 
unde r his orders. He had been foremost man of the greatest 
nation too long now; his pride would not permit it. 

Bob-Tail-Horse was-as good as his word. Soon after, he 
led Bear Coat's soldiers to Sitting Bull’s camp on the 
Beaver, and chased him across Milk River and back into 
Canada. 





CHAPTER XXIX 

THROWN AWAY 


North of the line were, for Sitting Bull, peace and safety, 
the friendship of Major ‘Long Lance’ Walsh, the hope of a 
Reserve to be granted by the Grandmother. South of the 
line were hunger, the threat of Bear Coat’s troopers, and the 
ultimate humiliation of surrender, the giving up of his arms 
and horses, and all that made a man a man. Yet, as time 
passed, the pressure increased, forcing him to return and go 
on the dole at the agency, a captive of the white men. 
Plenty gave way to famine, fires swept away the prairie 
forage, deep snows and mange ravaged the Sioux pony- 
herds, and his followers drifted away, band by band, under 
the steady persuasions of Major Walsh and the even more 
insidious tactics of Superintendent L. E. F. Crozier, who 
ignored Sitting Bull’s claim to be chief, dealt with all Indians 
alike, and so undermined "the old man’s influence. Scout E. 
H. ‘Fish’ Allison came frdtti £he States to urge the Sioux to 
surrender, Black Robes camp on the same mission, and 
agency Sioux; And at last he was left with only a handful of 
his followers. 

Yet so long as his friends, the traders, would credit him 
for food and supplies, Sitting Bull delayed his going. For 
surrender meant no mere temporary disgrace, no mere 
personal danger. It meant the end of the Sioux nation, the 
end of the greatest nation in the world, and his own career. 
Who could tell? Perhaps, another season, buffalo might 
come swarming over the hills again, tribesmen come swarm¬ 
ing up from the south. Perhaps — if only he could hang on 
for a bit. 

But his friends, the traders, quickly tired of feeding him. 
For years they.had dealt with him at outrageous advantage, 
growing rich at his expense. But now, like all the other 
whites, they turned against him. So long as buffalo ran and 
he could fill their warehouses with shaggy robes, how glad 
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they were to shake,his hand! There are those who say tliat 
he was encouraged to stay in Canada because of the influ¬ 
ence of certain men interested in the Indian trade who could 
sway the Dominion Government. But now, in '81, they 
were only too glad to kick him out and sell him down the 
river. 

The principal trader in the Wood Mountain District whs 
Jean Lo.uis Le Gare. 1 As ea rly as ’78, Scout Howard frpm the 
States had told him there would be money for the man who 
could get Sitting Bull to turn in‘his gun at Fort Buford. 
New came the golden chance. LeGhre called a council at 
his store at Willow Bunch, and made a speech. 

The man LeGare, bom in France, was a most remarkable 
and picturesque^ personage. He was illiterate, but shrewd, 
of immense physieal vigor,‘with ‘eyes that could count a 
man’s vertebrae from the front!’ He was not usually loqua¬ 
cious, and knew Indians like a book. In manner he showed 
an inflexible imperturbability. The Sioux had never heard 
him talk; they listened. 

He advised them to surrender, told them that the Red 
Coats and Mixed-Bloods in Capada were tired of tffdm: 
that they were poor, and would have to surrender soony T 
will try once more to help you. Take my words. Surrender.' 

Sitting Bull answered. ‘I trust you, but not the Amer¬ 
icans. They ,are only waiting to get us all together, and 
then slaughter us.’ * 1 

LeGare countered by proposing that a party go with 
him to Fort Buford and talk to the commandant. LeGare 
would feed them, arm them, and mount them for the trip, 
and talk for them. ‘ If you get no good answer, I will bring 
you back — every one of you.’ 

‘But if he keeps us there, what will you do?’ 

‘I will stay with you.’ 

Thirty men agreed to go with LeGare. But Sitting Bull, 
seeing his camp melting away, left the old and sick and 
helpless at Willow Bunch, where LeGare could feed them, 

1 For LeGare’s story see ‘ The Surrender of Sitting Bull,' by F, C. Wade, K.C., 
in The Canadian Magazine, vol. XXIV, no. 4, Feb., 1905, p. 336 ff. 
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and started northeast to' Fort Qu’Appelle to make one last 
desperate plea to the Grandmother to let him stay in Canada, 
to grant him a Reserve. He started on April 27. LeGare 
took his thirty Sioux and struck out for Buford the next 
day, an eight days’ trip, with carts. 

Sitting Bull did not reject LeGare’s words. He knew 
well enough that a price had been put on his head; the news¬ 
papers said it was as much as twenty thousand dollars. 
He suspected that there was profit in this for somebody; he 
had never known a trader to do anything except for profit. 
He sent five men after LeGare. One of them, his nephew, 
seized the trader and shook him violently, saying, ‘We 
know what you are up to, taking that party to Fort 
Buford. You want to take all ,the big ones down there, 
and sell them by the pound!’ After that, all but sixteen of 
the Sioux turned back. 

Sitting Bull, however, had said that he ‘would see about 
it ’ for himself. He dkh He sent Moses Old Bull, his Aide, 
and Catch-the-Bear, a'close friend, to Buford to find out 
how his, people were getting-along. _ At.that time_his_camp_ 
was on White Mud River. These two men went to Buford, 
and were so well treated and given so many presents that 
they hastened back to get their relatives and carry them 
down to the agencies. Finding Sitting Bull gone, they left 
their message with Long Horn, who faithfully relayed it to 
their chief. 

Meanwhile, Sitting Bull and his young men .were at Fort 
Qu’Appelle, pleading with Superintendent Sam B. Steele, 
of the Mounted Police, to give them a Reserve in Canada, 
as had been done for the refugee San tees after the Min¬ 
nesota Massacre. The Santees had behaved well in Canada, 
and there was no reason to expect any worse conduct from 
Sitting Bull’s shrunken following. But the Grandmother 
had made up her mind. No Reserve was to, be given him. 
Superintendent Steele telegraphed Lieutenant-Governor 
Dewdney, who promptly came and talked to Sitting Bull: 
‘There is no use asking us for a Reserve here, when you.have 
a Reserve of your own south of the line, all ready and wait- 
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ing,’ he said. Then the officers read aloud the report of'Sit-. 
ting Bull’s former speeches to the representatives of the 
United States, in which he had refused to throw, away the 
Black Hills and the country of the Sioux south of the bound¬ 
ary. They asked'him if that was a correct statement of his 
Views, if the paper was true. Sitting Bull answered, ‘Yes, 
it is true; it is just as you have it written.’ Then the officers 
clapped their hands. 

‘Now that you are returning home, we want you to think 
of these words,’ they said. ‘In future this will Be a matter 
fpr consideration.’ 

\ governor Dewdney suggested sending Sitting Bull to the 
States via Pembina at once, offering to ration him and sup¬ 
ply an escort. But Sitting Bull, who pinned his faith to the 
traders — and of the traders to one man only — replied, 
‘No. I will go with LeGare.’ .. < 

At the close of this interview, the interpreter, whom One 
Bull describes as a French Indian named ‘Li-ka-yo’ (Mc¬ 
Kay,?), warned Sitting Bull. ‘When you return to the 
Gran dfather’s co untry, you will be killed.’ The interpreter- 
said this, and wept. 

The Governor rationed Sitting Bull’s party to Wood 
Mountain, but the way was long, they were'tired and dis¬ 
couraged, and the rations gave out before they reached it, 
on July 2. And when they got there, Sitting Bull discovered,, 
that LeGare, who was being eaten out of house and home 
by the Sioux, had carted off another party of families to be 
surrendered at Fort Buford. 

To LeGare he said: ‘ I heard you were carrying my camp 
to Buford in my absence. I have come from Qu’Appelle 
with the same purpose, to surrender, if you give me time 
for it.’ 

LeGare did hot press the chief. Said he: ‘If you like, you 
can go with me now. I am starting day after tomorrow.’ 

But Sitting Bull had .been riding two days without food. 
He said: ) No, I am all in. I am going to visit my friends and 
rest. Wait ten days: Then, when we are rested and fatter, 
maybe I will go with you.’ But LeGare would only wait 
sevefl days. 
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Sitting Bull took a week to think it over. All his Indian 
friends and acquaintances — Sioux, Nez Perc6, Cree, 
Cheyenne, Arapaho, Saulteaux, Hohe—say that he was a 
man who weighed hi's words and considered well before he 
made a decision or declared himself. He was a great listener. 
So now he rested, smoked, and thought it over. 

Sitting Bull’s camp then consisted chiefly of Older people. 
The young, adventurous warriors, who were always eager 
for new dangers, had dared to go in and face the Americans 
first of all. The old folks had hung back, though they were 
homesick and pathetically eager to return. They had not 
the energy to act without the guidance of their old leader, 
who had piloted them through war and famine and exile. 
It was for him to decide. That devoted handful would go 
or stay with him. 

Sitting Bull loved these people, his relatives, his blood - 
kin most of them, who had stuck to him through thickland 
thin. No white man has any conception of the strength of 
the blood-tie among Plains Indians. And Sitting Bull, even 
h a d be been l ess thoroughly a Sioux th a n he was, would 
necessarily have considered the wishes of his people, if only 
because — all his life long — he had made so many sacrifices 
for them. Out on the lonely hills he had fasted and prayed 
for them; in the tortures of the Sun Dance he had shed his 
blood for their success and safety; in battle and in the Hunt 
he had risked his skin and covered himself with sweat jand 
dust to keep them supplied with horses and hunting grounds. 
It was no simple problem he had to face. ^ 

It might be better for the old folks to go horfie and settle 
down and be happy for the few years that remained to them, 
back in their old homes, among their children and grand¬ 
children. He himself was not unstirred by that nostalgia. 

But no man, however generous and public-spirited, can 
overlook entirely his own self-interest. Sitting Bull never 
had and did not then believe one word thfr»Americans ut¬ 
tered. He had heard their smooth talk a|aiiijand again 1 , and 
• he had told ‘Star’ Terry what he thought of it,^here js no 
doubt whatever that Sitting Bull fully expected to be 
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murdered after he fell into the hands of th^ Americans. 

And why not? 

He remembered Ash Hollow, Sand Creek, the dead 
women and children at Slim Buttes, Killdeer Mountain, and 
Gene^S Sully’s alleged attempt at massacre at Fort Rice. 
He k$ew all the old story of broken treaties, cheating trad¬ 
ers, apd thieving Indian agents, the cruel wrongs of the 
Santees before the Minnesota Massacre, the dead cow at 
Laramie, arid the rank injustice which had driven Chief 
Joseph's Christian followers to fly to him for refuge. He 
had keen Gall’s gaping bayonet wounds, and heard how 
Crazy Horse was lured to surrender and afterward stabbed 
from behind. He recalled how Dull Knife’s people had been 
locked up at Fort Robinson and starved for eight days, and 
then shot down as they staggered away over the moonlit 
snow. And within six months.a portion of his own camp had 
been fired into at Camp Poplar, while they were negotiating 
for surrender. 

Sitting Bull was tough-minded; facts loomed very large 
and objective in his thought. It was useless to tell him that 
these things were not intended by the great American 
people, who — like himself — were God-fearing, honest-, 
and peaceable in the mass. The Red Coats had said these 
things, told him that the abuses he complained of were ac¬ 
cidents. 

But who could be sure that, if Sitting Bull surrendered, 
just such an ‘accident’ might not happen to him? No man 
in his situation, with his knowledge, could have failed to 
distrust the people south of the boundary. For most of 
these ‘ accidents ’ had been brought about by soldiers, agents, 
licensed traders.— all of them official representatives of the 
Grandfather. And now he was asked to put himself into 
their hands! 

He knew that Jumping Bull was in irons, and on returning 
to Wood Mountain had been told that his elder daughter, 
Has-Many-Horses, who had recently gone to the States 
with her new husband, had been seized and shackled there. 
.How could he brush aside such a chronicle of bloodshed and 
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deceit in one day, and forthwith accept the smooth words 
of strangers? He knew very well that LeGare was selling 
him — by the pound, he supposed. No doubt it was with 
grim humor that he increasedfhis weight at LeGare’s ex¬ 
pense. So long as LeGare wouid feed him in Canada, he 
was in no hurry to ‘go south.’ „ 

But LeGare was paying forty dollars a day for rations for 
the Sioux. He pressed for action, and at last Sitting Bull 
turned once more to the Red Coats. He asked them for 
rations. 

Inspector A. R. MacDonnel was ‘a somewhat erratic but 
absolutely fearless and fair-minded man.' He had his 
orders; he refused to feed the Sioux. In desperation, Sitting 
Bull said, ‘Then I will bring my warriors and take the food.’ 

MacDonnel could not be bluffed that way. ‘Go ahead 
and try it,’ was his answer. 

Then-Sitting Bull threw up his arms and cried out, in de¬ 
spair, ‘I am thrown away!’ 


> CHAPTER XXX 

SURRENDER 

‘Let it be recorded that I was the last man of my people to lay down my gun.’ 

Next day, July io, ’8r, LeGare started south with forty 
lodges, having taken'the precaution to load all the supplies 
in his warehouse upon the thirty-odd wagons and Red 
River carts which formed his caravan. There being nothing 
left to eat at Willow Bunch, most of the other Sioux fol¬ 
lowed. There were one hundred and eighty-seven souls, all 
told. 

That was a melancholy journey. The creaking carts 
rolled along single file through the old ruts cutting that 
green expanse of endless prairie dotted with the blood-red 
cups of the orange lily, the fire of cactus blossoms, and 
primroses yellow and white. Among these flowers, in all 
directions, far as the eye could see, lay the bones of slaugh¬ 
tered bison: broad skulls with empty eye-sockets still tufted 
with brown hair and shriveled skin, or heads still -hairy, 
with shrunken nostrils; half-skinned mummied legs stretched 
helplessly upon the turf, the arching ribs between them 
white as chalk. All day they held the eye, and at night the 
grim and ghastly skeletons'gleamed in the darkness and the 
silence. Sitting Bull might have reflected that- his own 
bleached bones would soon be lying with those of the buf¬ 
falo, on whom he had formed his life. The virtues of the 
two were the same. There\as no room for them any more. 

‘When about fifty miles^from Buford, wagons hove in 
sight. Sitting .Bull reined up his horse, struck his chest, 
automatically uttered a brave grunt, calling out, “Americans 
are coming!” But he soon saw'it was half-breeds, and grew 
quiet.' , 

At high noon, July 19, Sitting Bull and his little party of 
mounted men rode into Fort Buford, and were led to a 
camping place between the post and the boat-landing. At 
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that time there was nothing said. Sitting Bull told the 
soldiers that he was tired and hungry, and ^vould talk when 
he had rested and eaten. 

While the Indians were going into camp, the officers gath¬ 
ered to see the famous chief. Colonel William H. C. Bowqn, 
U.S.A., Retired, then a young officer at Fort Buford, 
writes that Sitting Bull was in plain clothes, no gaudy trap¬ 
pings. He ‘did not appear to be a well man, showing in his 
face and figure the ravages of worry and hunger he had gone 
through. He was getting old. Since the sixties he, had been 
the hero of his race. Giving in to the hated whites and the 
final surrender of his cherished independence was a hard 
blow to his pride, and he took it hard. He was much broken.’ 

It was hard to give up those fast horses which had car¬ 
ried him through so many hunts and fights and endless 
journeys, but he had to let them go. And when the men 
lined up to turn over their weapons, Sitting Bull was said to 
have handed over his own through the hands of his son 
Crowfoot, then eight years old. Said he, ‘My boy, if you 
live, you will never be a man in this world, because you can 
never have a gun or pony.’ Note that phrase — ‘if you 
live ’! 

Afterward, Sitting Bull talked for his people to the as¬ 
sembled officers. ‘The land I have under my feet is mine 
again. I never sold.it, I never gave it to anybody. If I left 
the Black Hills five^ years ago, it was because I wished to 
raise my family quietly. It is the law of the Grandmother 
to have everything^ jet in that place, but I thought all the 
time to come back to t-fiis country, and now, as LeGare was 
bringing my frjends herd (I heard one of my girls was with 
him), I determined to start from Qu’Appelle and come with 
him to Fort Buford. 1 And noty I want to make a bargain 
with the United States — a-solid one. I want to have 
witnesses on both sides, some, Red Coats, some Amer¬ 
icans.’ I "') 1 

Accordingly, there! was an agreement. Sitting Bull gave 
up his arms and horses and in return received a ‘pardon’ 
for his past. He was promised a.soft bed to lie on, and ra- 
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tions. He had understood that he was fo have a Reserve in 
the fertile Little Missouri Country, but now it appeared 
that all his people had been sent to the Standing Rock 
Agency at Fort Yates, and he was to go there and join them. 
However, he showed no great disappointment. He was 
pleased at his treatment by Major Brotherton, and a kindly 
newspaper man of the St. Paul Pioneer Press assured him 
that his daughter was free, well, and happy. Telegrams 
were sent to all the Sioux agencies announcing his surrender, 
in the hope that all Indians who might wish to join him in 
Canada would think no more about it. The settlers along 
the border in Montana and Dakota breathed more freely, 
and immigration into Saskatchewan began. 

And so Sitting Bull surrendered, and the War Depart¬ 
ment of the United States and the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police both went on record as having accomplished 
this long-desired event. ‘Fish’ Allison prepared to write 
his book, 1 claiming all the credit, and LeGare brought suit 
for $13,412 in the United States Court of Claims. 

That same week the burial detail ordered to the Little 
Big Horn was at work gathering up and interring the re¬ 
mains of Long Hair’s Jfi-oopers about the base of the new 
-monument there, and John Mulvaney was still busy, after 
nearly a year’s work, upon his much-advertised painting 
(12 by 22 feet), ‘Custer’s Last Rally.’ 

Newspaper men did themselves proud on Sitting Bull’s, 
surrender. They knew how a great man should make oration ' 
on such an occasion. ‘ Let it be recorded that I am the last 
man of my people to lay down my gun.’ 

Unhappily for this gorgeous legend, jChief One Bull, who 
stood next to Sitting Bull when he handed over his weapon, 
^insists that his uncle said nothing at all. There were still 
thirty-five families of Sioux in Canada, who might come in 
at any time and surrender, for all Sitting Bull knew. Such 
theatricality was not like him, and it is abundantly dear 
that h,e took no stock in paper records. Is it likely that this 
shabby, distrustful, sullen man, hungry, tired, and sick at 
1 Allison, E. H. The Surrender of Sitting Bull, Dayton, Ohio, 1891. , 
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heart, would make any flourishes at such a time? He was 
interested only in his ‘bargain.’ 

On July 29, he and his people boarded the Steamboat 
General Sherman. The paddles began to turn, the whistle 
blew, and th^ prow swung out into ;the muddy Missouri. 
It was three/aays’ trip down-river to Fort Yates and Stand¬ 
ing Rock. / 
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PART III: CAPTIVE v 


He gloried in his chieftaincy, and in the renown his deeds had brought him. 

Frank Grouard 


CHAPTER XXXI 

HIGH HAT 

I don’t want a white man over me. I don’t want an agent. I want to have the 
white man with me, but not to be my chief. I ask this because I want to do 
right by my people, and cannot trust anyone else to trade with them or talk 
with them. — Sitting Bull. 

After his surrender, Sitting Bull’s life was one long struggle 
to maintain his authority as chief. It was a long, hard, bit¬ 
ter, relentless fight with the Indian Bureau — a fight to the 
death. 

For two years, however, he was hardly aware of the 
trouble ahead. For he was not permitted to rejoin his 
people, as he had been promised, but was sent to Fort Ran¬ 
dall &xi& held prisoner of war. As he had expected, the 
AmeHcans deceived him, just as they had Chief Joseph. 

At Fort Randall he had little to complain of. The officers 
liked and admired him, they allowed him to administer his 
little camp, Sioux chiefs came from all over Sioux country 
to ask his advice, and he was deluged with ‘ fan ’ mail from 
the four comers of the earth. And at last, through the kind¬ 
ness of an old soldier, Andrew DeRockbraine, who ex¬ 
plained that Sitting Bull was not the ‘murderer’ of General 
'Custer, the chief was sent home to Standing Rock, May io, • < 
’83. He arrived full of plans and hopes for his people, and 
with the expectation of. being made head chief of the whole 
agency. But when he met the agent, Major James ‘White 
Hair' McLaughlin, he found him a creature very different 
from the colonel of an infantry regiment. The agent dashed 
all his hopes, put a hoe in his hand, and informed him that 
the Grandfather at Washington recognized as the greatest 
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chief that Indian who worked hardest and set the best ex¬ 
ample to his people. Sitting Bull accepted the conditions, 
and .immediately went to work. McLaughlin, misunder¬ 
standing that action, thereupon reported that Sitting Bull 
was ‘thoroughly subdued.’ But if McLaughlin imagined, 
that Sitting Bull had abdicated'his chieftaincy so readily, 
he was soon undeceived. The only way to destroy his 
chieftaincy was to destroy him. 

The Reverend T. L. Riggs, of the Dakota Mission at 
Oahe, had called public attention to the disgraceful manner 
in which the agreement of ’82 had been forced upon tjie 
Standing Rock Sioux, and the scandal had to be investigated 
to save the face of the Administration. 1 So, not .long after 
Sitting Bull began to work his garden at the agency, five 
stuffed shirts arrived from Washington, making an elaborate 
pretense of listening to the many grievances of the starving 
Sioux. These were the Honorable H. L. Dawes, of Mass¬ 
achusetts, the Honorable John' A. Logan, of Illinois, the 
Honorable Angus Cameron, of Wisconsin, the Honorable 
John T. Morgan, of Alabama, and the Honorable George 
G. Vest, of Missouri — a ‘select committee of the Senate 
sent to investigate the condition of the Indian tribes of 
Montana and Dakota.’ * ■ 

The council-room was crowded with Sioux. The spokes¬ 
men were three: John Grass, chief of the Blackfeet Sioux, 
and two Hunkpapa, Running Antelope and Sitting Bull. 
The Upper and Lower Yanktonais at Standing Rock had no 
spokesmen. Formas McLaughlin puts i]t, ‘were it not for 
the intimidation of the arrogant and aggressive Hunkpapa 
and Blackfeet of this agency, the Yanktonais could soon be 
brought to anything required of them.’ Such yes-men could 
have no grievances; there was no point in letting them talk. 
. The report of this Select Committee is one of the fun¬ 
niest documents in all the files of the minutes of Indian 

1 See Senate Ex. Doc. no. 70, 48th Congress, 1st Sess., Part I, pp. 34-68, and 
Part II, pp. 1 and 2.' 

* See Senate Reports nos. 148 to 348, inclusive, First Seas., 48th COng., Serial 
no. 2174, no. 2, especially pp. 71, 79, and 81 if. 
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councils — and that is saying a good deal. It reads like the 
Trial Scene in Alice in Wonderland. The Senators snapped 
out one question aftei; another, questions entirely unrelated 
to the answers previously given, and they soon had poor 
John Grass bewildered. The Indians went into their griev¬ 
ances at some length, and the Committee as steadily 
ignored their remarks and kept hounding the Sioux as to 
whether or not they wished to earn -the money (already due 
them), and whether they would try to earn it, if the Grand¬ 
father ever sent them, the tools and seed and machinery 
promised them so many years before. It is quite clear that 
the Committee cared nothing whatever for the Indians or 
their troubles, but were merely preparing a document for 
printing which would read well on the frontier and white¬ 
wash the Commission of. ’82. 

That agreement of ’82, however, was one of the griev¬ 
ances, and before he became utterly confused by the ir-' 
relevant questions of the Committee, John Grass managed 
to tell the Senators some very pungent truths as to the man¬ 
ner in which the Indians had been handled: 


Those^then talked a great deal, and we were bewildered. It 
was not with willing hearts we signed.... Those men fairly made 
my head dizzy, and my signing was an accident.... The white 
men talked in a threatening way, and the crowd of Indians behind 
me got frightened and rushed up and signed the paper.... Bishop 
Marty stood before us' and told us if we did not sign it, we might 
as well take a knife and stab ourselves.... That is what frightened 
the Indians. And he told us also if we did not sign we would be 
displeasing God.... All these men here know that was the reason 
they signed.... 


That sort of thing might not read so well. And so the 
Senators hurried the Indians along, confusing the issue. 
Others of the Agency group caught their spirit, and when 
Red Fish, a dignified old man, got up to explain matters, 
a sergeant of the Indian Police told him he ‘ looked as if he 
had been drinking whiskey, and had better sit down.’ Red 
Fish sat .down. No member of the Committee rebuked 
that sergeant. 
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Sitting Bull, had not been told of the purpose of this Com¬ 
mittee. Then, as always, the agent ‘kept him blind.' It 
was all part of the recognized process of ‘ breaking a chief. 
Therefore, whpn Sitting Bull saw the Commissioners dodg¬ 
ing the issue, talking at random, confusing John Grass, he 
concluded that they were there to fleece his people once 
more. Their manner did not suggest friendship. 

Running Antelope saw the chief becoming restive, and 
expressed the hope that ‘whoever talks to these men from 
the Grandfather, will talk quietly and in friendly terms.... 
I want everybody to .use such language that no fault can be 
found with any of us hereafter.’ He knew it was time for 
Sitting Bull to speak. 

So did the Chairman. And he also knew how Sitting 
Bull had heckled ‘Star’ Terry in Canada. That rankled 
in the official heart. And so the Chairman tried to brow¬ 
beat Sitting Bull. He did not.know what he was biting off. 

Here is the official report, verbatim: 

Chairman (to the interpreter ): Ask Sitting Bull if he has any¬ 
thing to say to the Committee. 

Sitting Bull : Of course I will speak if you desire me to do so. 
I suppose it is only such men as you desire to speak who must say 
anything. 

Chairman; We supposed the Indians would select men to 
speak for them. But any man who desires to speak, or any man 
the Indians here desire shall talk for them, we will be glad to hear 
ife^fe has anything to say. 

Sitting Bull: Do you not know who I am, that you speak as 
you do? 

Chairman: I know that you are Sitting Bull, and if you have 
anything to say, we will be glad to hear you. 

Sitting Bull: Do you recognize me; do you know who I am? 

Chairman : I know you are Sitting Bull. 

Sitting Bull : You say you know I am Sitting Bull, but do you 
know what position I hold? 

Chairman: I do not know any difference between you and the 
other Indians at this agency. 

Sitting Bull : I am here by the will of the Great Spirit, and by 
His will I am a chief. My heart is red and sweet, and I know it is 
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sweet, because whatever passes near me puts out its tongue to me; 
and yet you men have come here to talk with us, and you say you 
do not know who I am. I want to tell you that if the Great Spirit 
has chosen anyone to* be the chief of this country, it is myself. 

Chairman: In whatever capacity you may be here today, if 
you desire to say anything to us we will listen to you; otherwise 
we will dismiss the council. 

Sitting Bull stood there, proud of his high office, of his 
great nation, facing these pretentious representatives of the 
people which had cheated his Sioux children so often. He 
saw they cared nothing for the Sioux, and he thought they 
had a trick up their sleeves. And nothing convinced him of 
their duplicity so much as the fact that they refused to 
recognize as chief the only Sioux who could not be hom- 
swoggled and swindled, the only Sioux alive who could 
stand up to an official, look him in the eye, and tell him he 
lied. Running Antelope — all soft soap and smoothness; 
John Grass, easily bewildered and stampeded into signing a 
paper against his better judgment; the yes-men Yanktonais, 
who would do'anything required of them. Sitting Bull nat¬ 
urally supposed that anyone who would not treat with 
him as chief must wish to do the Sioux a mischief; there 
could be no other explanation. 

And so they denied that he was chief, said he was just a 
common Indian, did they? They said they would dismiss 
the council unless he spoke as a private individual? He- 
hanl Well, well! He would have to show them who was 
chief. 

The official minutes go on: 

Sitting Bull: Yes, that is all right. You have conducted 
yourselves like menwho have been drinking whiskey, and I came 
here to give you some advice. ( Here Sitting Bull waved his hand , 
and at once the Indians left the room in a body.) 

The Select Committee were left alone with their inter¬ 
preter, stenographer, and clerk. Major McLaughlin was 
also present, and if he had i magined himself dominant on 
that^£servation7dieTia3TiiTeyes wide open now. It was a 
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bad quarter of an hour for the Major, with disgruntled 
Senators all over the place. 

However, he was able to bring the Yanktonais to a second 
council: they were ‘good’ Indians; they always did as they 
were told. And this was highly gratifying to the Committee; 
Their Chairman began by saying, ' If these Indians are go¬ 
ing to be controlled by Sitting Bull, we do not wish to have 
any further talk with them.... We do not want to talk with 
such men as Sitting Bull, who makes war upon the govern¬ 
ment'll 

Meanwhile,' Running Antelope and others were pleading 
with Sitting Bull to make amends to the Committee. One 
of these white men, it was rumored, would be the next 
Grandfather. It would never do to offend him. Besides, 
Sitting Bull had been mistaken; these men were not trying 
to steal Sioux lands. All the chiefs pressed Sitting Bull to s 
apologize. 

When Sitting Bull was in the wrong, and knew it, he was 
'always ready to make amends. ‘ I will speak,’ he said. And 
so another council was convened. 

Sitting Bull: I came in with a glad heart to shake hands with 
you, my friends, for I feel that I have displeased you; and I am 
here to apologize to you for my bad conduct and to' take back 
what I said. * 

I heard that you were coming from the Grandfather’s house 
some time before you came, and I have been sitting here like a 
prisoner waiting for someone to release me. I was looking for you 
everywhere, and I considered that when we talked with you it 
was the same as if we were talking with the Grandfather; and I 
• believe that what I pour out from my heart the Grandfather will 
hear. 

What I take back is what I said to cause the people to leave the 
council,-and I want to apologize for leaving myself. The people 
acted like children, and I am sorry for it. I was very sorry when 
I found out that your intentions were good and entirely different 
from what I supposed they were. 

Now I will tell you my mind and I will tell you everything 
straight. I know the Great Spirit is. looking down upon me from 
above ahd will hear what I say, therefore I will do my best to 
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talk straight; and I am in hopes that someone will listen to my 
wishes and help me to carry them out. 

I have always been a chief, and have been made chief of all the 
land. Thirty-two years ago [1851] I was present at councils with 
the white man, and at the time of the Fort Rice council [’68] I was 
on the prairie listening to it, and since then a great many ques¬ 
tions have been asked me about it, and I always said, 'Wait.' 
And when the Black Hills council Was held [’75]. and they asked 
me to give up that land, I said they must wait. I remember well 
all the promises that were made about that land, because I have 
thought a great deal about them since that time. 

Of course I know that the Great Spirit provided me’ with ani¬ 
mals for my food, but I did not stay out on the prairie because 1 
did not wish to accept the offers of the Grandfather, for I sent 
in a great many of my people and I told them that the Grand¬ 
father was providing for them and keeping his agreements with 
them, and I was sending the Indians word all the time I was out 
that they must remember their agreements and fulfill them, and 
carry them out straight. 

When the English authorities were looking for me, I heard that 
the Grandfather’s people were looking for me too. I was not lost. 
I knew where I was going all the time. Previous to that time,when 
a Catholic priest [Bishop Marty] came to see me, I told him all 
these things plainly. He told me the wishes of the Grandfather, 
and I made promises which I meant to fulfill and did fulfill; and 
when I went over into the British Possessions he followed me, and 
I told him everything that was in my heart, and sent him back 
to tell the Grandfather what I told him. 

And General Terry sent me word afterwards to come in, be¬ 
cause he had big promises to make me, and I sent him word that I 
would not throw my country away; that I considered it all mine 
still, and I wanted him to wait just four years for me; that I had 

of my own, and 
would do. If a 

man loses anything and goes back and looks carefully, he will 
find it; and that is what the Indians are doing now when they ask 
you to give them the things that were promised them in the past. 
And I do not consider that they should be treated like beasts, and 
that is the reason I have grown up with the feelings I have. 

Whatever you wanted of me I have obeyed,, and I have come 
when you called me. The Grandfather sent me word that what¬ 
ever he had against me in the past had been forgiven and thrown 


gone over mere just to attend to some ousiness 
my people were doing just as any other people 
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aside, and he would haxse nothing against me in future, and I ac¬ 
cepted his promises a^d-c^llne in; and he told me not.to step aside 
from the white man’s path,' and I told him I would not, and I am 
doing my best to travel in that path. 

I feel my country has got a bad name, and I want it to have a 
good name. It used to have a good name, and I sit sometimes and 
wonder who it is that has given it a bad name. You are the only 
people now who can give it a good name, and I want you to take good 
care of my country and respect it. When we sold the Black Hills, 
we got a very small price for it, and not what we ought to have 
received. I used to think that the size of the payments would re¬ 
main the same all the time, but they are growing smaller all the 
time. I want you to tell the Grandfather everything I have said 
— that we want some benefit from the promises he has made to 
us. And I don’t think I should be tormented with any talk about 
giving up more land until those promises are fulfilled. I would 
rather wait until that time, when I will be ready to transact any 
business he may desire.' I consider that my country takes in the 
Black Hills, and runs from Powder River to the Missouri, and that 
all of this land belongs to me. Our Reservation is not so large as 
we want it to be, and I suppose the Grandfather owes us money 
nbw for land he has taken from us in the past. 

You white men advise us to follow your ways, and therefore I 
talk as I do. When you have, a piece of land, and anything tres¬ 
passes on it, you catch it and keep it until you get damages. I am 
doing the same thing now, and I want you to tell all this to the 
Grandfather. I am looking into the future for the benefit of my 
children [the Sioux], and that is what I mean when I say I want 
my country taken care of for me. My children will grow up here, 
and I am looking ahead for their benefit, and for the benefit of 
my children’s children, too; and even beyond that. I sit here and 
look around me now, and I see my people starving. I want the 
Grandfather to make an increase in the amount of food that is al¬ 
lowed us now, so that they may be able to live. We want cattle to 
butcher — I want to kill three hundred cattle at a time. That is. 
the way you live, and we want to live the same way. Tell the 
Grandfather when you get back home. If we can get the thinfs 
we want, our children will be raised like the white children. ' 

When the Grandfather told me to live like his people, I told 
him to send me six teams of mules, because that is the way white 
people make a living, and I wanted my children the Sioux to have 
these things to help them make a living. I also told him to send 
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me two spans of horses with wagons, and everything else my 
children would need. I asked for a horse and buggy for my chil¬ 
dren; I was advised to follow the ways of the white man, and that 
is wK£ I asked for those things. I never ask for anything that is 
not needed. I asked for a cow and a bull for each family, so that 
they can raise cattle o t their own. I asked for four yokes of oxen 
and wagons with them. Also a yoke of oxen and a wagon for each 
of my children to haul wood with. , > 

It is your own doing that I arh here; you sent me here and advised 
me to live as you do, and it is not right for me to live in poverty! 

I asked the Grandfather for hogs, male and female, and for 
male and female sheep for my children to raise stock from. I did 
not leave out anything in the way of animals that the white men 
have; I asked for every one of them. I want you to tell the Grand¬ 
father to send me some agricultural implements, so that I will 
not be obliged to work bare-handed. Whatever he sends to this 
agency, our agent will take care of for us, and we will be satisfied 
because we know he will keep everything right. 

I want to tell you that our rations have been reduced to almost 
nothing, and many of the people have starved to death. Now I 
beg you to have the amount of our rations increased so that 
our children will not starve, but will live better than they do now. 
I want clothing too.. Look at the men around here and see how 
poorly dressed they are. We want some clothing this month, and 
when it gets cold, we want more to protect us from the weather. 
That is all I have to say. 

In these words Sitting Bull made amends for his rebuff to 
the„Committee, defended his past, actions and his present 
demands, clearly stated the case of his unhappy people, and 
with all due courtesy called attention to the fact that he 
was still, as he long had been, Chief <?f the Sioux and their 
country. 

But did the Select Committee meet him man to man and 
accept his apology in the spirit in which it was offered? Off 
with his head! From what followed, one might suppose that 
when the vanity of a Senator is ruffled, the pillars of the 
A Republic are about to fall. Logan demanded a word with 
‘that man before he sits down.’ 

The Senator first painted a pathetic picture of the noble 
Committee and their unselfish motives. Then in shocked 
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accents, he declared that Sitting Bull had accused them of 
being Drunk, and announced that this was an Insult. He 
reminded the chief that this was not the first time he had 
shown disrespect to representatives of Congress. Next, the 
Honorable Gentleman from Illinois proclaimed that God 
Almighty had nothing to do with making Sitting Bull chief. 
‘Appointments,’ he boomed, ‘are not made that way.’ 

Then ‘High Hat’ Logan (as the Sioux afterward called 
him from his head-gear) went on to make statements which 
were false on the face of them: that Sitting Bull was ‘not a 
great chief’; that he ‘had no following, no power, no con¬ 
trol, and no right to any control. ’ , 

'Obviously, the Senator imagined that, when he pro¬ 
claimed Sitting Bull no chief, the poor Indian would auto¬ 
matically cease to be one. If that was not the Senator’s 
belief, he must have been beside himself with indignation, 
to say such a thing immediatelyslffter the demonstration of 
authority which Sitting Bull had just given. For lack of 
logic and lack of sense it would be hard to match this speech 
of Logan’s among the most frightful examples of parliamen¬ 
tary balderdash. 

But High Hat was only well started. He told Sitting 
Bull that the Government was feeding him, paying all his 
expenses, and that he owed everything to the Government. 
These statements were, of course, directly contrary to the 
facts, the law, and the treaties: it was the Government 
which owed Sitting Bull, and owed him far more than it ever 
paid. But Logan raved on, telling the chief that he ^asyjn 
effect, a pauper and a beggar, and ought to be thankful 
when vain, pompous, well-fed- Senators came to patronize 
him, while the nation they represented ignored its repeated 
guarantees and allowed his children to starve. Finally 
Logan threatened to have Sitting Bull thrown into the 
guard-house, if he ever attempted such a thing again — a 
threat which must have made McLaughlin anxious. 

Having completed his fantastic harangue — to the ad¬ 
miration of fdur Senators, one Indian agent, one clerk, and 
one stenographer — he sat down. Then he discovered that 
Sitting Bull was still on his feet. 
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Sitting Bull: I wish to say a word about my not being a chief, 
have no authority, am proud, and consider myself a great man in 
general. 

Mr. Logan : We do not care to talk any more with you tonight. 

Sitting Bull: I would like to speak. I have grown to be a very 
independent man, and consider myself a very great man. 

Mr. Logan: You have made your speech. And we do not care 
to have you continue any further. 

Sitting Bull: I have just one more word to say. Of course, if 
a man is a chief, and has authority, he should be proud, and con¬ 
sider himself a great man. 




CHAPTER XXXII 

WHITE HAIR 

Ever since 1882 there has been gross and continuous mismanagement bMndian 
affairs.... This able, brilliant people was crushed, held down, movedVrom 
place to place, cheated, lied, to, given the lowest types of schools and teachers, 
and kept always under the heel of a tyrannical Bureau. — Major Georgh P. 
Ahern, U.S.A., Retired. 

Sitting Bull was much too honest to be modest. He had 
lived up to his code and thought well of himself. On the 
other hand, he extended his impartial honesty to others, even 
his personal enemies. Though he held McLaughlin responsi¬ 
ble for his term as prisoner of war at Fort'Randall, and could 
not regard him as a friend, he none the less praised the young 
man to the Select Committee. He thought McLaughlin a 
good agent, and said so. 

In this we see one difference in these two men who were 
to fight for the mastery at Standing Rock for seven years. 
McLaughlin has not left one good word for Sitting Bull in 
all the records, books, and private papers that have come 
down to us. And because of this utter lack of generosity or 
sympathy on his part, a good many harsh things have been 
printed and said about the Major. In his defense, however, 
the example of such men as Senator Logan may be brought 
forward. McLaughlin was an immigrant of very limited 
education, consumed with ambition, apt to resent his rivals, 
and spurred on by the Indian connections of his Santee 
wife. Like many self-educated young men, he probably 
judged people by their worldly success, and by such stand¬ 
ards Senator Logan was a shining light. If he and his col¬ 
leagues could publicly and complacently say for publication 
the silly things they did about Sitting Bull, it is hardly sur¬ 
prising that a petty official should ape their manner toward 
the chief. Moreover, McLaughlin‘had been sent out to de¬ 
stroy Sioux civilization. Under the old Indian Bureau, that 
was his job. 
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McLaughlin was, in fact, quite superior to the run of 
Indian agents of his day, a man who — in spite of the odium 
which fell upon him after the scandal of Sitting Bull’s tak¬ 
ing-off— rose to be Inspector, a post only a little below 
that of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. He fully re¬ 
presented the old Indian Bureau at its best. And being so 
closely identified with that Bureau, he necessarily shared- 
the defects of its qualities. 

Some of those defects will become apparent in the chap¬ 
ters which follow; others lie outside our field of interest. 
But if hnyone wishes to realize what that Bureau was, let 
him contrast the Teton Sioux of our day (after fifty years of 
what McLaughlin stood for) with the same Indians under 
Sitting Bull and Four Homs for the fifty years preceding. 
By their fruitsyeshall know them. Indeed, by 1929 that 
old Indiafi Bureau had become such a stench irt the nostrils 
" of the nation that a senatorial investigation became neces¬ 
sary, and many reforms have been, and are being, instituted. 

Following the clash with Senator Logan, Major McLaughlin 
set out to break Sitting Bull’s influence. He gradually or¬ 
ganized a strong force of employees, Indian Police, and hope¬ 
ful aspirants to office, and of course had the backing of the 
settlers, the missionaries, the traders, and the military at 
Fort Yates. He created rival chiefs: Gall, the Hunkpapa, 
was set up as the Conquering Hero; John Grass, of the 
Blackfeet Sioux, as the Master Mind. These chiefs had been 
obedient, had tried to curry favor with the agent, yet, when¬ 
ever a stranger came to Standing Rock, the first mem he 
asked for was Sitting Bull. Sitting Bull had never done any¬ 
thing to seek favor from white officials, had in fact defied 
them; yet he won all the honors and attention for which 
other chiefs had worked and struggled, and all without turn¬ 
ing his hand over. It drove them frantic. McLaughlin 
saw that these jealous rival chiefs could not be happy while 
Sitting Bull was around. Whenever possible, he sent him 
away. 

Sitting Bull was sent to Bismarck to ‘decorate the pro- 
, gress’ of Grant and the notables who came to celebrate the 
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opening of the Northeni Pacific, carried the flag at the head 
of the procession, and sold his autographs from the tail of a 
wagon, looking, as the York Sun put it, ‘like a back- 
woods Methodist bishop.’ He took part in the last great 
buffalo hunt in September, ’83. And on September 15, '84, 
he made his first appearance on the platform in St. Paul on 
a tour of ‘fifteen cities of the United States’ under the 
management of Colonel Alvaren Allen, who had made the 
highest bid for the privilege of carting the chief around for 
exhibition purposes, advertising him as the ‘slayer of Gen¬ 
eral Custer,’ and interpreting the old man’s friendly words 
of greeting as a lurid account of the battle of the Little Big 
Horn. ‘ Mrs. McLaughlin and son accompany me,' he wrote 
to the Honorable Secretary of the Interior, who had_author¬ 
ized this amazing enterprise. Sitting Bull went along be¬ 
cause he was promised a talk with the Tre&i^ent.. But in 
this he was cheated. Next year he went with another show 
under more friendly and favorable auspices-'the summer of 
’85 saw him with Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show. 

Sitting Bull traveled with the show all summer. In the 
States he endured with silent dignity the booing and curses 
and cat-calls of the American crowds, sold his autographed 
photographs like hot cakes, shook hands with the President, 
and acquired a taste for oyster stew. In Canada he stole the 
show, received three times the space in the papers given Buf¬ 
falo Bill, and was toasted and honored by mayors and mem¬ 
bers of Parliament, who hailed him as ‘the illustrious Indian 
general and statesman,... the beau id£al of a straight-for¬ 
ward and honest Indian.’ The Canadians had no illusions 
about the Toms, Dicks, and Harrys of the American Fron¬ 
tier, whose antics north of the line their own Red Coats had 
so quickly brought to,an end; they knew that the gracious 
and kingly Colonel Cody was not representative of the 
class he did so much to make romantic and respectable. 
They preferred Sitting Bull, who was both representative 
and genuine. 

Sitting Bull made money, most of which, as Annie Oakley 
bears witness, ‘went into the pockets of small, ragged boys. 


V 
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Nor could he understand how so much wealth could go 
brushing by, unmindful of the poor.’ 1 He formed the 
opinion that the white men would not do much for Indians 
when they let their own flesh and blood go hungry. Said he, 
‘The white man knows how to make everything, but he does 
not know how to distribute it.’ 

At the end of the season, Buffalo Bill gave him a gray 
circus horse to which he had become attached, and a big 
white sombrero, size 8, and sent him home with a warm feel¬ 
ing of friendship for "the Colonel. Cody knew how to handle 
Indians: he thought them much easier to-handle than 
so many whites. Said he, ‘The whole secret of treating 
with Indians is to. be honest with them and do as you 
agree.’ 

Sitting Bull’s horse attracted much attention at Stand¬ 
ing Rock; it could do tricks, such as sitting down and then 
raising one hoof. The hat the chief wore only on state oc¬ 
casions. In one of his photographs it is shown with a tiny 
American flag attached to the band — a sign that he had 
fought against the United States troops. One day one of 
his relatives wore this hat. Sitting Bull lost his temper, and 
said, ‘My friend Long Hair gave me this hat. I value it 
very highly, for the hand that placed it upon my head had a 
friendly feeling for me.’ After that, nobody ventured to 
touch it. 

Sitting Bull brought his horse and his hat back to Stand¬ 
ing Rock and camped with his people, but McLaughlin 
soon found another opportunity to send him traveling. 

One day a letter arrived, inviting Sitting Bull and the 
band which had been at Fort Randall with him to visit the 
Crows at their agency in Montana. It was understood that 
the hosts would give ponies to their Sioux guests. Since 
horses were few on the Sioux Reservation, Sitting Bull’s 
band was eager to go. And as it happened that the invita¬ 
tion was read publicly at a dance, a good many other Sioux 
volunteered to accompany them. Because of this mixed 

* Consult Annie Oakley, Woman-at-Arms, by Courtney Riley Cooper, New 
York, 1927. 
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crowd, an incident occurred which had no little part in 
bringing about the death of the chief. 

The Sioux traveled peacefully along to Lame Deer, Mon¬ 
tana, where they stopped at the agency of the Northern 
Cheyennes to draw their rations. The party was so large 
that two clerks were kept busy serving the Sioux. Among 
- these was a Hunkpapa, a friend of Sitting Bull’s, named 
Catch-the-Bear. He had long been one of the chief's body¬ 
guard, a fighter from the toes up. In the same party was a 
Yanktonais, known to the Indians as Afraid-of-Bear, but 
better known to history as Bullhead. He was one of Mc¬ 
Laughlin’s backers, a ‘man of courage, energy, and de¬ 
termination,’ who had been a member of the Indian Police 
since 1878, and in the course of his service held the rank of 
Captain (’78-81), Lieutenant (’86), and First Lieutenant 
. ('89), and for that year .(’86-87) was acting as one of the 
"three judges of the Court of Indian Offenses. Bishop Marty 
thought highly of him, and in his testimonial to Bullhead 
commends him for ‘faithful performance of his duty as a 
— judge and officer,’ states that he set ‘a good example, obey¬ 
ing and assisting the Catholic missionaries and [sic] the 
United States Indian Agent in their efforts to convert and 
civilize his people.’ 

At Lame Deer, this champion of Church and State asked 
one of the issue clerks for an empty flour sack to put his 
rations in, and the busy white man ga ve him one. Bullhead 
left it on the counter while He went to get his grocer¬ 
ies. Meanwhile, Catch-the-Bear came in and also de¬ 
manded a sack. The second clerk stopped his' work for 
an instant, looked around, and saw Bullhead’s sack lying 
on the counter. He did not know that his colleague had 
. already given it away. He pointed to it, and said, ‘Take 
that!’ - 

Catch-the-Bear picked up the sack, put his rations in it, 
and stepped out of the commissary. A moment later, Bull¬ 
head came in, missed his sack, and was told that Catch-the- 
Bear had-taken it. He hurried after Catch-the-Bear, over¬ 
took him, and laid claim to the sack. 
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• But Catch-the-Bear would not give it up. He said, ‘This 
sack is mine; the white man gave it to me.’ \ 

Bullhead demanded the sack, and, as the other would not 
give it up, he jerked it out of his hands, and emptied Catch- 
the-Bear’s rations on the ground. Catch-the-Bear protested, 
but Bullhead struck him on the back, and went off with the 
sack. ’ \ 

Catch-the-Bear, though a quick-tempered man, con¬ 
trolled himself. He merely called after Bullhead and said: 
‘Today you have insulted me, you have struck me. We 
have always been friends. But now you have made me 
angry. Look out in future. I am going to get you.* 

Others in the party tried to smooth matters over. But 
Catch-the-Bear could not forget that blow; from that hour 
there was bad blood between the men. Soon after, Sitting 
Bull heard of Bullhead’s high-handed conduct. He said 
nothing then. 

At the Crow Agency, the Sioux were entertained in fine 
style. There were feasts and dances, and these festivities 
were topped off by a big gathering at which thd Crows 
publicly bragged of their victories over the Sioux. Man 
after man got up and told how he had counted coup on the 
Sioux, how the Crows had whipped them and run them out 
of their country, and so on. Some of the younger Sioux, \ 
like Shavehead and Bullhead, who had lived on the Reser¬ 
vation a long time, grew restless under the taunts and brag- \ 
ging of the Crows. But Sitting Bull sat still and let them 
talk. 

Then the Crows bragged more and more, trying to anger 
the Sioux, and some of them talked pretty strong. Finally, 
one of the Crows, Crazy Head, in the heat of his national 
pride, jerked off his breech-cloth, and going over to the 
place where Sitting Bull sat smoking placidly, stood right 
in front of him, and thrust the tokens of his manhood al¬ 
most into the face of the Sioux chief. 

Sitting Bull, who had attended many such pow-wows 
and understood the ways of warriors, knew very well that 
the Crows were triyng to make him angry, so that their 
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triumph would be more complete. He knew that Crazy 
Head wished to test his heart and see how strong it was. 
He knew also that, when the Crows had finished, the Sioux 
would have their turn to boast, and that his hosts would - 
make many presents to the Sioux if he could keep hi&temr 
per. Unless the peace were firm, there could be no gifts. 
And so he sat there, and never turned a hair. 

But the tame Reservation Sioux, who had' come with his 
party, were angry. They thought Sitting Bull should have 
jumped up and knocked Crazy Head down. They had not 
had much experience of the ways of warriors, and so that 
day they formed a false idea of the chief’s courage, and 
faithfully reported it to McLaughlin. They ^lt?tlj§t'he had 
shamed them, and one day, when they got back to Standing 
Rock, Shavehead had an argument with Sitting Bull in the 
trader's store and threw this up to him. Said Shavehead,- 
‘Well, anyhow, I never, sat still and let a Crow wag his 
privates in my face.’ - 

After Sitting Bull had defeated Crazy Head's desperate 
efforts to make him angry, the Crows and Sioux made 
peace, and Crazy Head presented Sitting Bull with thirty 
head of fine horses, to be divided among the men of his 
party. When they were driven over to Sitting Bull's tent, 
he gave them to whatever men he pleased. 

The Sioux were all eager to have a horse, for the military 
had confiscated theirs and many of them were afoot. Bull¬ 
head roped a beautiful pony, spotted black and white. It 
was just what he wanted; and he seems to have thought 
that, as a policeman, he could take whatever horse he liked. 
s* Or perhaps the horse was so beautiful that he could not 
^Lkeep his hands off it. 

But Sitting Bull stepped forward and called Catch-the- 
Bear. ‘Throw your rope on that black-and-white spotted 
. horse, friend,’ he said. ‘That one that Bullhead has a-hold 
of. That is yours.’ 

Bullhead did not like that, he wanted to keep the spotted 
pony. He stood beside it for a long time. But Sitting Bull 
was firm; he had already given that animal to Catch-the- 
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Bear. And when Bullhead yielded at last, Sitting Bull 
presented him with a nice-little buckskin. Thus Sitting 
-Bull rebuked Bullhead for his officious treatment of Catch- 
the-Bear. . And so he, tdo, was drawn into that quarrel, 
which, as it turned out, was fatal to all three. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

NICK CADOTTE’S STABLE 

1 v^as bom near where I stand. I want you to hold these lands. They will be 
wojpth far more. Value them at twenty dollars a foot. — Sitting Bull. 

Sitting Bull had been such a drawing card in Canada, that 
in i§87, when Buffalo Bill was planning to take the Wild 
West Show to England, there was talk of sending the chief 
along. Mrs. McLaughlin had acted as interpreter for him 
"before, and had he gone, she might have gone along with 
him—to Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. Few women west of the 
Missouri had ever had such a chance, and not since Po¬ 
cahontas was presented at Court, probably, had an Indian 
woman known such a glittering prize within her reach. The 
McLaughlins were ambitious, and mixed-blood women were 
then notaiittle jsensiti vd-to the exclusions and airs of the 
• military sociat set at Fort^Yates. The Major’s enemies 
called him 'squaw-man’ behind’Tiis back. 

But Sitting Bull refused to go. Said he, ‘ It is bad for our 
cause for me to parade around, awakening the hatred of 
white men everywhere. Besides, I am needed here; there is 
more talk of taking our lands,’ Buffalo Bill’s conquest of 
London society electrified the States; Sitting Bull’s refusal 
to go with him made the chief no friends at the agency. 

McLaughlin had Sitting Bull on his hands again. But it 
was not the old Sitting Bull of ^dwindling influence and 
doubtful title to a vanishing chieftaincy. The goal of the 
Sioux was public honor, and Sitting Bull had gained such 
honor as no Sioux h^d ever dreamed of. Thousands had 
packed the stands to see him, had paid their dollars gladly 
for his autograph. He had hobnobbed with Presidents and 
generals, mayors and members of Parliament, and one and 
all had called him Chief! Heretofore his title to that office 
had rested upon the suffrage of the Sioux, and the Sioux 
were captives. But now, it seemed to him, his authority 
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had the warrant of the greatest of the whites. He, settled 
down at Standing Rock with a prestige and a self-assurance 
enormously, enhanced by his travels. He had plucked 
victory outfjpf defeat. 

AndJifctle he cared that the agent, a petty official of the 
Indian 1 Bureau, refused to •'acknowledge his greatness. 
McLaughlin might pretend and preach and elevate lesser 
men to agency posts; Sitting Bull merely smiled; he knew 
he was the great man, head chief and master at Standing 
Rock. To Sitting Bull, McLaughlin’s assumption of au-, 
thority over t,he head chief of the Sioux nation seemed 
simply ridiculous. Said he, ‘ My.people wish me to remain 
chief during my lifetime.’ And he added, ‘Once I had a, 
jealous woman in my lodge, named Snow-on-Her. This 
agent reminds me of that jealous woman! ’ 

And so, when the agent tried to dragoon.him into the 
Church and the system there, he found the old man ‘ incor¬ 
rigible.’ As to putting away one of his wives, he said, ‘I 
like both; I do not wish to treat them differently.’ When 
the ban on medicine-men was discussed, he answered, ‘The 
main thing is to cure the patient; any method that works is 
a good one.’ When the missionaries urged him into the 
fold, he smiled tolerantly: ‘What does it matter how I 
pray, so long as my prayers are answered?’ And to the de¬ 
mand that he'become altogether like a white man, he re¬ 
plied, ‘I have advised my people thus: when you find any¬ 
thing good in the white man’s road, pick it up; but when 
you find something bad, or that turns out bad, drop it, 
leave it alone.' 

Yet Sitting Bull had a program of his own which he tried 
to carry through: self-support, education, a reunited na¬ 
tion, the old-time religion. As in former days he had used 
the white man’s gun on the buffalo hunt, so now he pro¬ 
posed to use these other devices of the white man for the 
good of his people. He actually tried to do what the Indian 
Bureau only pretended to do. He made a new road for his 
people. 

He went down to Grand River, settled near his'birth- 
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place, farmed, raised cattle and chickens, lived in a log 
cabin, and asked to have a day .school built there, to 
which he sent all his children. He was; a law-abiding man, 
trying to lead his people along the white man’s road. The 
‘late hostiles’ were all more progressive by far than the 
lazy agency Indians; they were used to working for a living. 
McLaughlin himself reports that he had never seen any 
Indians equal to the followers of Sitting Bull, and McGil- 
lycuddy of Pine Ridge gave the same praise to the Oglala 
]yho had followed the chief. 1 Sitting Bull was happy. But 
the rival chiefs were not happy. Everything dpjne.for Sit¬ 
ting Bullmade them jealous. ■ 

. And yet Sitting Bull was still their master. For in creat¬ 
ing these rival chiefs (Gall, John Grass, Mad Bear, Big 
Head), McLaughlin had failed to break Sitting Bull. Father 
Jerome Hunt explained the matter: ‘He thought.making 
little chiefs would b?eak the big one. But he made a mis¬ 
take. They all put on the importance of big ones.’ These 
four chiefs had nothing more to gain from McLaughlin; 
-they had everything to gain from their own people. And so, 
when McLaughlin looked at these four chiefs and Sitting 
Bull, he saw simply four ingrates and one malcontent. 

When the Commission came to Standing Rock in 1888 to 
swing a cession of eleven million acres of Sioux lands at a 
fixed price of fifty cents an acre (an outrageous robbery), 
and break up the great Sioux Reservation into smaller ones, 
Sitting Bull was able to line up these chiefs against the 
treaty. Though they were unwilling to have him speak, for 
fear he would make the Commissioners angry (as he had 
Senator Logan), they were with him heart and soul. He 
won over all the older Indians, intimidated the younger 
folks, and made everyone swear not to sign. It was all over 
but the shouting before the Commissioners arrived. They 
shouted, McLaughlin shouted; yet, whenever John Grass 
became bewildered, or Gall became angry, or the Yank- 
tonais chiefs became too pliant, Sitting Bui! took a hand 

1 See Annual Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, for 1882, pp. 43-44, and 
for 1883, pp. 34 ff. 
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and kept them in line. For a month the councils went on, 
until the Commissioners were so exasperated they proposed 
to break the four chiefs McLaughlin had made. Then Father 
Jerome Hunt told them that Sitting Bull was the mischief- 
maker and the four only mouthpieces. 

John Grass, a chief whom McLaughlin had created after 
Father Stephan, the former agent, had broken him, came 
out flatly against the agent. Said he, ‘This will be the first 
time since he has been here that we have not done as Major 
McLaughlin told us to do.’ McLaughlin was in an unten¬ 
able position; his prestige with the Standing Rock Sioux 
was melting like snow on a hillside; he had to beg to be re¬ 
lieved from service on the Commission, in order to save his 
face with the tribesmen. In his book, My Friend the 
Indian, he gives a story 1 to explain this, but it is evident 
that when he wrote it his memory had completely failed 
him as to this matter. The official minutes of the council 
prove beyond a doubt that he strongly urged the Indians to 
sell their lands for a song, and that they took him at his 
word and refused to do so. 3 It was Sitting Bull, not the 
agent, who saved those millions of acres and dollars for his 
people. 

It was a complete victory for the chief. He went off to 
Washington with a delegation afterward, held them firmly 
together under the fire of the Secretary of the Interior, got 
the price offered for Sioux lands raised to $1.25 an acre, 
shook Jiands with the President, and came home again in 
high gdod humor. His influence was at its height. 

In, fact, he was so powerful that when General ‘Three 
Stars ’ Crook brought another Commissionto Standing Rock 
in the summer of ’89 to buy Sioux lands at the new price, 
Sitting Bull blocked him completely. Crook found himself 
up against the same polite stone wall, the same bland, stub¬ 
born resistance. He found ‘the influence of the chiefs as 

-,-:_ " Vr . , _ ! \_ 

* See pp. 273-80. ' 

* See the voluminous Report of this Commission, in Senate Ex. Doc. no. 17, 
50th Congress, 2d Sess., pp. 1-293, in vol. I, nos. 1 to 59, especially pp. 87 and 
88 . 
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great as ever.' Crook threw up his hands, and told Mc¬ 
Laughlin to swing the cession. 

That put the matter squarely up to the agent. He had no 
chance to camouflage failure this time. If he failed now, the 
world would know that Sitting Bull was mastetf at Standing 
Rock. The agent begged for time, proposed certain con¬ 
cessions. The Commissioners made promises (which, as 
usual, they had no authority to make), and Crook pledged 
his personal word that, if the Sioux signed, their rations 
should not be reduced. Even so, no headway was made 
against Sitting Bull. 1 

But one night Mrs. McLaughlin threw a party for the 
Commission at her home, at which, of course, all the officers 
and ladies of Fort Yates were present to greet General 
Crook. Meanwhile, McLaughlin slipped away with his in¬ 
terpreter, Louis Primeau, and drove five miles to the home 
of Nick Cadotte, brother-in-law of John Grass, to see that 
chief. But so great was the power of Sitting Bull that John 
Grass refused to be seen talking to the agent! Cadotte’s 
house was too public; they met in a disused stable near by. 

It has been well said that at most agencies the head chief 
was a thorn in the side of a good agent and the master of a 
bad one. Let the reader decide who was master at Standing 
Rock in ’89: Sitting Bull, whose open stand for Sioux 
rights and Sioux loyalties was known to all and inspired ter¬ 
ror even in the warrior Gall; or McLaughlin, who had to 
sneak by night into an empty stable in order to confer with 
the very chief he had created, the chief who — he pretended 
— was the real leader of the Sioux? Everyone must decide 
for himself on the basis of the facts — and those facts 
presented by McLaughlin. 

And ‘so they met: the representative of the Indian 
Bureau and the supposed chief of the Standing Rock Sioux, 
in that empty stable over by Nick Cadotte’s — two vain, 
ambitious men who understood each other. And there, as 

1 Report of the Commission of 1889: See Senate Ex. Doc. 51st Congress, 1st 
Sess., no. 51, pp. 15-308. Also Magazine of Western History, vol. XII, no. 3, 
July, 1890. For McLaughlin’s account, see My Friend the Indian, pp. 280-89. 
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McLaughlin relates, ‘we fixed up the speech he was to 
make.’ But when it was over, John Grass flatly refused to 
face Gall with this betrayal, and McLaughlin had to go 
and persuade Gall too. Gall, mere man of action, helpless 
in the world of the white man’s guile, had not the skill to 
argue. He saw that John Grass had changed sides, that his 
own fame lay in the balance; he climbed quickly aboard the 
band-wagon. With Grass and Gall behind him, the agent 
had no trouble with the Yanktonais chiefs. All four—so- 
called leaders of the Sioux — swapped horsed secretly, by 
night. 

' Yet even then, McLaughlin feared the power of Sitting 
Bull. Says he, ‘ I had Sitting Bull and the so-called hostiles 
still to deal with, and I knew that, given an opportunity, 
Bull would make some sort of demonstration.’ Yes, he knew 
that, given any opportunity at all, Sitting Bull would pro¬ 
test against that grand betrayal, that transfer of eleven 
million acres of Sioux lands, which had changed hands in a 
stable in the dark. Therefore the agent stationed the Yank¬ 
tonais and the Indian Police ‘in a compact, four-column 
formation around the semicircle’ of the council, so that 
Sitting Bull’s supporters could not .enter to protest against 
the railroading through of. that cession. Then John Grass 
made the speech which McLaughlin had ‘fixed up’ for him, 
and was thereupon rewarded by Governor Foster with that 
glowing encomium which has been faithfully reprinted ever 
since, as often as the name John Grass is mentioned: 

‘At Standing Rock we met a man whose strong sense 
would be conceded anywhere, and who struck me as an in¬ 
tellectual giant in comparison with other Indians. He is 
known to the white men as John Grass and to the Indians 
as Charging Bear, and by reason of his superior mind is the 

most prominent I ndian on the Reservation_His speech 

in answer to the pf6pbsifibn^we“submitted was‘by far the 
ablest we heard.’ 

His speech! 

How flattered McLaughlin must have felt. Yet he said 
nothing; he was'delighted. For Governor Foster had finally 
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given official warrant for the claim of the agent that John 
Grass, of all the Sioux, was the Master Mind. So long as it 
served McLaughlin’s turn, he kept that secret. But in his 
book he takes care to demolish that claim (no longer use¬ 
ful) and to reveal the true author of the address. He could 
tolerate no Master Mind at Standing Rock but his own. 

John Grass was an intelligent man and remarkably elo¬ 
quent. He knew how to present ideas, once they were given 
him. It may be presumed, however, that Governor Foster 
was unduly prejudiced in favor of this speech, which was 
just what he wished to hear. Or perhaps he had never read 
the speeches of John Grass, made in ’88. These, in my 
opinion, are better. They show more sincerity; they were 
inspired by Sitting Bull. 

i Sitting Bull came late to the council at which the destiny 
j of his nation was to be decided, and arrived just in time to 
find that his spokesmen were about to sign. He heard 
1 ‘ Three Stars ’ Crook saying: ‘ Now we have understood that 
1 there have been some threats made against the Indians who 
\ sign this bill. You need not be alarmed, because no one 
\ will be allowed to interfere with you. And if any damage or 
\ injury is done those who have signed, we will ask to have it 
\paid for from, the rations of those who do not sign. 1 So there 
must be no trouble. Now the tables will be moved down 
here and those who want to sign can do so.' 

\ Soon after, Sitting Bull was on his feet: 


Sitting Bull: I would like to say something, unless you object 
i my speaking. If you do, I will not speak. No one told us of 
his council today, and we just got here. 

General Crook (to McLaughlin ): Did Sitting Bull know we 
r ere going to hold a council? 

McLaughlin: Yes, Sir. Everybody knew it... \ 


lit may seem odd that the Hunkpapa should not have 
known of a council for which both the other tribes turned 
out in force. But it is quite as strange that Sitting Bull and 
hislsupporters should have been absent wittingly; from the 
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most important council in the history of their nation, the 
council at which the cession was to be voted upon — that 
cession against which Sitting Bull had used every weapon 
within reach for six years. Indeed, he arrived so late that 
his followers never did get inside the barrier formed by the 
Yanktonais and the Indian Police. How careless of him, 
how unlike him! Especially as he had told Mrs. Weldon of 
his fears that some of the chiefs would sign, as'recorded in 
her letter of July 3 , thirty days earlier. 

The Silent Eaters never were admitted to the council. 
For when it came time to sign, and they tried to force their 
way in and prevent John Grass from stampeding the people, 
they were blocked. For a moment, indeed, the issue was 
doubtful. Gall was so alarmed for his personal safety that 
he allowed Chief Bear Face to get ahead of him and sign 
third — an honor which McLaughlin had promised Gall. 
But Mrs, McLaughlin was at hand, called out a warning to 
her husband. He caught up the papers ‘to prevent their 
possible injury,’ urged the people to be quiet, and a moment 
later Bullhead and his Indian Police rushed out and drove 
the Silent Eaters from the grounds. 

The Silent Eaters rode away with their defeated leader. 
The cession was signed, the great Sioux Reservation was 
only a memory. It was the death of a nation. Sitting Bull 
went back to his tipi in the camp below Fort Yates, and pre¬ 
pared to start back to Grand River. 

Someone asked him what the Indians thought of the 
cession. The questioner was startled by the flash ancf out¬ 
break of the chief’s reply: ‘Indians! There are no Indians 
left but me!’ 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 

SITTING BULL’S ‘WHITE SQUAW’ 

Great men are usually destroyed by those who are jealous of them. — Sitting 
Boll to White Bull. 

After Sitting Bull’s failure to block the cession of ’89, his 
enemies closed round him like wolves around a dying buf¬ 
falo; his rivals took new heart and kept pressing their mas¬ 
ter, McLaughlin, to let them get at the chief. McLaughlin 
began to push him to give up his Indian ways. He sent Gray 
Eagle, just converted to the Catholic faith, to Sitting Bull. 
Gray Eagle says he gave him a log cabin and a number of 
horses, and said, ‘Brother-in-law, we have settled on the 
Reservation now. We are under the jurisdiction of the 
Government. We must do as they say. We must stop 
roaming about, and obey them.. We must give up these 
old (fahces.' 

Sitting Bull answered: ‘Yes, you are right. But I can¬ 
not give up my Indian race and habits. They are too deeply 
seated in us. You go ahead and follow the white man’s road, 
and do as he says. But as for me, leave me alone.’ 

Gray Eagle was nettled at the failure of his mission. He 
retorted, with some heat:, ‘Well, if you're not going to obey, 
and do as the whites say, you are going to cause a lot of 
trouble and lose your own life. I have sworn to stand by 
the Government. We have been friends a long while, but if 
you will not obey the orders of the agent, we shall not be 
together any more.’ The talk took place on the spot where, 
the chief was afterward killed. Sitting Bull was disgruntled; 
he turned more and more to the customs of his youth, and 
seldom went up to the agency. 

In those last days, his old prophetic power was strength¬ 
ened. One day he publicly prophesied a bad year^ahead, 
tha t t he - butt 'would bum up everything, and the people go 
hungry. From the day of his prediction, in August, ’89, no 
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rain fell at Standing Rock until June of the following year, 
and very little snow. The boom with which the new State 
had been opened broke like a bubble, and settlers fled back 
to the East, the dust hanging heavy on the white tilts of 
their- covered wagons. The chief, knowing there would be 
no crops that year, gave over his fanning, and lived upon 
Government rations and the largesse of Catherine Weldofl. 

Catherine Weldon was a representative of the National 
Indian Defense Association, who had come all the way from 
Brooklyn, New York, to see him, and to help him fight the 
cession. She was a lady, well-dressed, and not.bad-looking, 
indeed over-dressed, with many showy rings and brooches, 
and fashionable clothes. Her hair was graying, for she was 
nearing, if she had not already reached, that age at which 
some women suffer a change and do unaccountable things. 
A strange apparition at Standing Rock. 

Yet this was but the surface of her novelty. For in her 
there flickered, as steadily as the winds of that sham civiliza-. 
tion would permit, a passionate, if somewhat incoherent, 
flame of enthusiasm for the good life. She was an artist, 
and being an artist, had no use for shams. And yet, in that 
pallid imitation of Europe which then passed for American 
culture, she herself, as an artist, could be only a sham. Her 
talent was a curse, fit to drive her;to absurdities in thiat 
world to which it had, and could'htve, no authentic rela¬ 
tion. Added to that baffling, smothering wet blanket was 
the damning fact that she was a Female. What wonder that 
she was flighty and, quick-tempered? When she .turned up 
in the spring of ’89, McLaughlin did not understand her; 
all he could do was to classify her. She did the'same for him. 

She had sent a letter asking the chief to meet her at, the 
agency. At the time he was ill on Grand River, in low spirits, 
and mourning the death of his favorite daughter. Yet, as 
soon as he was able to travel, he started for StandingJRock 
to meet her. _____—-— 

While Sitting _Biifl--was-painfuIbrdriving the forty miles 
"toThe agency/the lady and the Major had an interview. 
She was surprised to find that he already knew all about 
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her. She had sent, she says, several letters to Sitting Bull, 
one of them by Harry McLaughlin,, the Major’s son, andjt 
is possible that the agent knew their contents. In those 
days agents were little kings and thought nothing pfinter-.. 
cepting letters addressed to Indians. Indeed, Mrs. Weldon’s 
account of this interview is taken frorii a letter sent by her 
to Chief Red Cloud, intercepted by some official, and for¬ 
warded to McLaughlin as a ‘ fair specimen ot a letter from a 
female crank.’ She reports that McLaughlin ‘hiad come up 
and seemed very friendly, and began, at once to talk of Sit¬ 
ting Bull, though ho one had mentioned the chief’s name. 
'SaTd'lie was a cbwgrd, a selfish man, no one's friend, of no 
importance, and a Iteavy burden on the younger men who 
were more progressive.’^cLau^hlin also pointed out that 
Dr. Bland (head of the Association she represented) ‘had 
no foothold or influence at Standing Rock.’ McLaughlin 
knew very well that she had come to oppose the Commis¬ 
sion then trying to obtain a cession at the lower agencies. 

When Sitting Bull arrived, the old man’s charm-im¬ 
mediately swept Mrs. Weldpn off her feet. She had come to 
see a great man and was not disappointed. In him she saw 
the integrity, the wholeness that her baffled heart looked 
' for in vain in that travesty of culture which had frittered 
her talents away. To heirdie seemed a rock in a weltering 
sea. She did not foresee that she herself would soon-be 
beating vainly on that rock. S v . 

. From that moment, she devoted all her erratic energies 
; to him and his people, singing his^pigises, defending him, 
^ctinghs" his secretary, showering him With gifts. She im¬ 
mediately proposedThat he go with her to the lower agencies 
to bait the Commissionhrs^and he agreed;' the wagon was 
comfortable, his family would go^along. But Mrs. Van 
Solen pointed out that he must havelTpass^and of course 
McLaughlin would not issue it. 

Mrs. Weldon lost her temper, asked McLaughlm if he 
feared a woman, and threatened to report him in Washing¬ 
ton : ‘ High words passed between us, and I rose indignantly 
and left the office.’ She sent word to Sitting Bull to drop “ 
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his preparations; the chief came up to see her, was indignant 
at McLaughlin, who would not see him. Louis Faribault 
walked him to the guatd-house, hinted at the penitentiary, 
and accused the chief of trying to carry Mrs. Weldon off. 
Sitting Bull was ‘surprised and pained at these vile insinua¬ 
tions. He said he looked upon me as his own daughter and 
would have sheltered and protected me.... I resolved to 
' leave Fort Yates abpnce.’ The chief drove her down to the 
river, so that she coultkcross to Winona, and ‘straightway 
a romantic story was printed in the Sioux City Journal of 
July;2. A story full of the vilest falsehoods, sta|iji^ that 
I... purposely came from New York to marry Sitting Bull, 
that the agent tried to prevent a meeting, but that Sitting 
Bull succeeded in seeing me.... All this is the agent’s work. 
He fears Sitting Bull’s influence among his people and there¬ 
fore pretends to his face that not politics were the reason for 
refusing'the pass, but my welfare, and he took this oppor¬ 
tunity to humble the old chief And make his heart more 
than; sad. In order to lessen my influence as a member of 
the National Defense Association, he makes me ridiculous 
by having the story printed. Reji Cloud, is there no protec¬ 
tion; for defenseless women?’ 

And she adds: ‘The agent fears my presence, and did all 
he could to destroy me.... Sitting Bull says he’will never 
sigh nor will his followers, but that he is afraid some of the 
other chiefs may sign in order to be popular.... ’ ” 

Thus the enraged widow’s heated charges. But she did 
not stop with words. She was not merely an artist, but an 
artist with money. She gave Sitting Bull gifts and cash, 
financed his campaign against the new Commission, sup¬ 
plied him with maps and land-lists. The agent was an¬ 
noyed: all this ‘had«a demoralizing effect upon Sitting 
Bull, inflating him with his importance.’ 

Catherine Weldon had departed to do her worst, fighting 
the cession from the borders of the Reservation from which 
she was barred, keeping up a lively correspondence with the 
chief, and ‘ inflating ’ him with further presents. In the spring 
of ’90 she returned. . 
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She was not long content to remain outside the Reserva¬ 
tion. She visited Sitting Bull on Grand River, painted ,his 
portrait, lived in his cabin with the rest of the family. 
There she continued her work for civilization, washing his 
dishes, sweeping his floors, cooking for him, earning the 
name Woman-Walking-Ahead. The white women on the 
Reservation, unable to pretend that Catherine Weldon was 
not just as refined and accomplished as themselves, got back 
at her by regarding her ‘infatuation’ as a ‘bitter disgrace' 
to their sex, a pose encouraged by officials, who looked with 
distaste upon her ‘inordinate praise’ of the chief. In no 
time wild rumors were afloat. 

It was said she had actually married the chief, as wife 
No. 3, and was with child by him. She had given him pre¬ 
sents—a little golden bull, which he wore as a watch-charm. 
His Indian wives, it was claimed, were furiously jealous, had 
chased her around camp with their butcher-knives., She 
had filled Sitting Bull’s head with tales of Alexander, Achil¬ 
les, and Napoleon, rousing his martial ardor, had given 
him a revolver and urged him to defend hiftiself. She was 
learning Sioux, acting as his secretary — a functionary he 
needed badly. And it was known that she carried on volu¬ 
minous conversations in Sioux and English, all of which 
she faithfully recorded on foolscap as a valuable record. 
Probably it was all. that, judging from the fragments that 
remain to us. 

From these it would appear that Sitting Bull, in his 
straightforward way, took the white woman’s extravagant 
behavior at its face value. The Sioux trail to love is short 
and straight, and when a woman made moccasins for a 
man, or performed any wifely service, it was regarded by 
all as a proposal of marriage. If the scribblings in her 
handwriting found in his . cabin after his death are true 
records, there can be no doubt that Sitting Bull offered to 
marry her. 

Such ( a matter-of-fact interpretation of her feeling for 
him was a facer for the romantic widow, But Sitting Bull’s 
common-sense made nothing of her evasions. -Said hej 
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‘Why not? Chaska [another Sioux] has married a white 
woman.’ - 

Poor lady. His words pierced to her Victorian bosom’s 
core. She cried: ‘ You had no business to tell me of Chaska! 
Is this the reward for so many years of faithful friendship 
which.I have proved to you?...’ And then she wrote it all 
down for us to read. 

The old man must have been puzzled to follow the 
thoughts of this unaccountable woman, who held him in 
such veneration, performed so many wifely services, and 
yet would not lie in his bed. He had had nine wives, but 
Catherine Weldon was something new. She was so sensible 
at times, and again so absurd. And then, too, she was 
courageous in her way. She was ready to fight the world for 
him, and he had had to restrain her forcibly from mounts 
ing a bronco which would inevitably have broken her 
neck. 

Precious little sympathy she got from her own race and 
sex out there. They called her ‘female crank,’ or ‘damned 
old fool,’ ‘meddlesome bugybody,’ one ‘seeking notoriety,’ 
who ‘neglected her dying son for a dirty blanket Indian.’ 

The agency folk had it in for the chief; he was altogether 
too observant, too critical, too outspoken. And at last they 
had him at a disadvantage. 

Yet Sitting Bull’s rivals had their troubles, too. After 
the cession, the Government built a frame, house for John 
Grass, and Gall (for whom no house was provided) was so 
angry at this favoritism that he swore to kill Grass, who 
was then too ill to leave his new home for weeks. People 
began to say these chiefs had been bought. For, just as Sit¬ 
ting Bull had warned them, the promises made by the Com¬ 
mission of ’89 were not fulfilled. No money was forthcpming 
for the lands ceded, and the rations were not merely not in¬ 
creased (as General Crook had-promised), they were ac¬ 
tually reduced by twenty percent! General Crook died in 
the spring of ’90, and, as Red Cloud said, ‘Our hope died 
with him.’ At all the agencies there was hunger, and gaunt 
starvation, at Pine Ridge, where people — especially chil- 
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dren — died like flies. For/txyo years the Indians had lost 
their crops while they were held in council with the Com¬ 
missions of '88 and ’89. And now the drouth made farming 
impossible. Starvation was followed by epidemics of grippe, 
whooping-cough, measles (this last almost as fatal to 
Indians as smallpox). The camps resounded with the thin 
wails of mourners. The chiefs who had brought this upon 
the Sioux took no pleasure in the tune Sitting Bull sang: 

‘I told you sol’ 

Farm Relief in those days usually took the form of an 
Indian war, and it needed no prophet to foresee what would 
happen if only suitable propaganda could be started. This, 
as usual, was provided—by a letter from ‘acitizen of Pierre,’ 
who reported to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in 
May, ’90, that ‘private information had reached him’ that 
‘the Sioux Indians, or a portion of them’ (which portion 
not stated) ‘were secretly planning and arranging for an 
outbreak in the near future.’ The Commissioner duly re¬ 
ferred this rumor to McLaughlin and other agents for in¬ 
vestigation and report. McLaughlin, after nineteen days’ 
investigation, reports, ‘ I do not believe that such an im¬ 
prudent step is seriously meditated by any of the Sioux,’ t 
and ‘ if such a step was being planned by a few, it could not 
be kept secret from the rest.’ All the Sioux agents branded 
this story as an idle rumor. 

But *in this questionnaire of the Commissioner, Mc¬ 
Laughlin saw a heaven-sent opportunity to get rid of Sitting 
Bull. He continues: ‘There.are, however, a few malcon¬ 
tents here, as at all Sioux agencies, who cling tenaciously 
to the old Indian ways and are slow to accept the better 
order of things, whose influence is exerted in the wrong 
direction, and this class of Indians are ever ready to circu¬ 
late idle rumors and sow dissensions among the more pro¬ 
gressive; but only a very few of the Sioux could now pos¬ 
sibly be united in attempting any overt act against the IT- 
Government, and the removal from among them of a few * 
individuals, such as Sitting Bull, Circling Bear, Black Bird, 
and Circling Hawk, of this agency... would end all trouble 
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and uneasiness in the future.’ This report was dated June 
18, ’90. 

Note that McLaughlin has no charge to make against 
Sitting Bull and his friends. He aims a vague blanket ac¬ 
cusation at a ‘ class ’ who ‘ are ready to circulate idle rumors. ’ 
He wanted them ‘removed’ (imprisoned) for that. But, if 
circulating idle rumors is a crime, why not ‘remove’ the 
‘citizen of Pierre’? 

McLaughlin ends his report by declaring that the Sioux 
‘will not be the aggressors in any overt act against white 
settlers’ (a forecast absolutely justified by the event), and 
adds, ‘if justice is only done them, no uneasiness need be 
entertained.’ 

Even had all the Sioux of Standing Rock Agency gone on 
the warpath, it is hard to see why any uneasiness need have 
been entertained. For, unless the Dakota boosters padded 
the United States Census unmercifully that year, the whites 
in North Dakota outnumbered the Indians (including Rees, 
Mandans, and Hidatsa, all notoriously peaceful folk) seven¬ 
teen to one! Sitting Bull’s little band of Hunkpapa on 
Grand River contained fewer than two hundred souls, men, 
women, and children. The men in that band able to bear 
arms did not total fifty, and at no time was there even a 
remote chance that other Standing Rock Sioux would join 
in an outbreak. Yet the newspapers played up the' scare ’; 
the settlers began to pull out toward the East, and land 
values wept on falling, down, down, clear out of sight. 
That idle rumor was having an even worse effect than the 
drouth. The dust on the roads in Dakota whichliung above 
the .blistering prairie was raised by departing settlers, not 
by troops laden with good hard cash. Everything was going 
to the dogs. 

Yet the ‘citizen of Pierre’ had sown the dragon’s teeth. 
Newspapers, frightened settlers, Army contractors culti¬ 
vated that arid soil. Hunger, Poverty, Pestilence, and 
Despair watered it with Indian blood and tears. And in 
the autumn the harvest was prepared. For in October the 
Ghost Dance came to Standing Rock. 




CHAPTER XXXV 

THE GHOST DANCE 

Do not fight... you must not fight. — The Indian Messiah. 

The Ghost Dance religion was started by a Pai-ute Indian 
prophet named Wo-vo-ka, in Western Nevada; it swept 
nearly all the Indian nations in the West. It taught that 
the Messiah had returned to earth — this time in the flesh 
& of an Indian, since the whites had denied and killed Him; 
that the Messiah was coming from the West with all the na¬ 
tions of the Indian dead, with buffalo and horses; that He 
would remove the white men by supernatural means, and 
that all the Indians, dead and living, would be reunited 
upon a regenerated earth.' All that was required to bring 
about this millennium was to dance the Ghost Dance reg¬ 
ularly until He came — only a few moons.' Kicking Bear 
brought the good news to Sitting Bull’s camp. 

Sitting Bull could not swallow such an improbable story; 
said he, ‘ It is impossible for a dead man to return and live 
again.’ But to the starving, grieving Sioux, the new religion 
promised the restoration of all they had lost — and they 
had lost everything. Their nation was only a memory, 
their own people were plotting against them at the agency. 
If God also had forsaken them, what bad they left but the 
gaunt scaffolds and the long bundles in the cottonwoods 
along the river? The white man’s road led only to the 
Indian’s grave. 

Sitting Bull's people were pagans, entirely tolerant. 
Faith and devotion were alike alien to their religion; they 
'believed only what they saw. Any prayer that got results 
was a good prayer. They were'ready to try anything once. 
And in this new dance, they were told, people fell dead 
(fainted) and saw their dead relatives. And even the most 
skeptical, even the idly curious, were eager to join the 
stance and talk, if possible, with their dead. Sitting Bull 
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feared that troops would come and stop the dance, as they 
had the Sun Dance, but Kicking Bear said he need not 
fear another massacre. The dancers must wear sacred gar¬ 
ments (Ghost Shirts, the white men called them) painted 
with the sun, moon, stars, the eagle, and the buffalo. ‘The 
guns are the only things we are afraid of. But they belong 
to our Father in heaven; He will see that they do us no 
harm. The sacred garments are bullet-proof.’ 

Sitting Bull could not deny that there might be some¬ 
thing in that; in his time he had known several men who 
were bullet-proof. As chief, it was his duty to get for his 
people whatever they wanted, if possible. In '68 he told 
Father De Smet how he had gone to war under similar 
pressure: ‘ My people caused me to do so... they have been 
troubled and confused.'.. became crazy, and pushed me 
forward.’ It was the same now. As the old men say, ‘They, 
used him as a shield.’ The dance was started. 

Thus, overnight, Sitting Bull’s band became Christianized. 
Of course the missionaries of long-established sects would 
not admit that the Ghost Dance was a Christian Church. 
But their claim is absurd. For you cannot believe in the 
Second Coming of Christ unless you believe in the 1 First. 
The Ghost Dance was entirely Christian — except for the 
difference in rituals. However, it taught non-resistance and 
brotherly love in ways that had far more significance for 
Indians thAn any the missions could offer. No wonder the 
missionaries became alarmed; they were no longer sure of 
their converts. 

Sitting Bull danced with the others, hoping to go into a 
trance and see the beloved daughter he was mourning. But 
it was no use; faith was no part of his technique. He could 
not believe until he saw, though he was pitifully eager to, 
and listened with close attention to the reports of more 
favored dancers. McLaughlin himself declares that Sitting 
Bull did not believe, but allowed his people to dance. Quite 
true: Sitting Bull was too entirely Sioux to become a 
Christian overnight and throw away the pagan convictions 
of a lifetime. He was too old to do so. 
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It was the custom of dancers to make songs of their ex¬ 
periences in the Spirit Land. Sitting Bull had been making 
songs all his life, yet he has left no Ghost Dance songs be¬ 
hind him. No better proof of his lack of faith, of his failure 
to see his dead, could be desired. 

When McLaughlin sent the police to drive out Kicking 
Bear, Sitting Bull stopped dancing. But he could not stop 
others, and he would not drive out the visitors to his camp; 
he was too hospitable. And his pride would not permit him 
to leave home to avoid the dancers; as old men say, ‘It 
would have looked ridiculous for him to let them run him 
out of his own camp.’ 

Although the Indian Bureau had, very properly, ignored 
McLaughlin’s request to have Sitting Bull arrested, leading 
men of the agency faction kept houhding the agent to let 
them go after Sitting Bull. And at last the agent called a 
meeting and told the Policemen that it looked as though 
. they might have to arrest Sitting Bull. Immediately, the 
Police Force fell to pieces. Some felt that the arrest was 
impossible, others that it was unjustified. Many had rel¬ 
atives down there and were reluctant to start a fight in 
which blood would be shed, and those who had families de¬ 
manded who would care for their widows and orphans. 
They knew that Sitting Bull’s followers, though obedient 
to the white men, would never endure to have Yanktonais 
and Blackfeet Sioux come and carry him out of a Hunkpapa 
camp. Crazy Walking, Captain of the Police, resigned; 
Grasping Eagle, Big Mane, Standing Soldier, all turned in 
their guns and uniforms. One Bull was discharged because 
of distrust; he was known to love his uncle. 

McLaughlin tried to enlist men from Sitting Bull’s own 
camp, but they soon returned their guns and bluej coats, 
their shining metal badges: they did not wish to b el Metal 
Breasts and kill their own people. Old Bull, Strikes-the- 
Kettle, Black Fox, Two Crow, all resigned. 

Then Lieutenant Bullhead told the Major, .‘Let me pick 
my own men, I’ll pick men who will stick.' He picked men 
from Grand River — White Bird, One Feather, Good- 
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Voiced-Eagle, Running Hawk, Weasel Bear, Iron Thunder, 
Black Pheasant, and brave men like that. He made a 
strong force. McLaughlin promised these men pensions if 
they were killed or wounded in a fight with Sitting Bull’s 
followers. Sergeant Shave Head, after this meeting, came 
reeling like a drunken man to the home of Mrs. Josephine 
Waggoner beyond Four-Mile Creek. Mrs. Waggoner, then 
a girl, was with her mother, Woman-of-the-Wind, her Aunt 
Acofn, and Bear Shield when he came in. Said he: ‘My 
relatives, do not be ashamed that I seem drunk. I am a 
dead man; I am as good as dead. I am here in spirit, but 
my body is lying on the prairie. We have been ordered 
to arrest Sitting Bull.’ His relatives began to cry and 
answered,‘Don’t say that.’ 

Among the new policemen was Bob-Tail-Bull, a friend 
of the chief, and a former member of Sitting Bull’s Soldiers. 
He was detailed to go down and watch the Ghost Dancers. 
For McLaughlin had only one thought in mind — to keep 
out of the mess spreading from Pine Ridge. He foresaw 
• another ‘scare,’ another Indian campaign. He was lying 
low, hoping the storm would pass and leave his reputation 
unscathed. Says Bob-Tail-Bull: ‘Some claim that Sitting 
Bull danced, but I never saw him dance. There were a lot of 
people dancing for a while. The Major would send tobacco 
down, and we distributed it among the old people, and told 
Sitting Bull to take no part in the dance. He said he would 
not. I kept on going down and looking on, until they all got 
tired of my coming. I know that Sitting Bull tried to stop, 
the dance, but they were too many and too firm believers. 
Once, when Father Bernard had talked with him and as¬ 
sured him that the dead would not come back, Sitting Bull 
publicly announced that he did not believe in the Messiah. 
He told them to quit, but they had no ears.’ 

All the missionaries took a stand against the dance. And 
louder and shriller than them all Catherine Weldon preached 
volubly against this new folly from the west. A long sermon 
or speech which she prepared in English and had translated 
Titto Sioux remains to us. She offered to meet Kicking Bear 
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/ in open debate! She defied his po^eria-Strifee-hei^dead. 
/ She showed the Sioux electrical fdys^nd magnets to dis- 
j pose of their fear of the lightning Kicking Bear might call 
down upon them. She explained that'hypnotism was a com¬ 
mon thing among white men, and no mystery. She blamed 
(quite rightly) the white men for the scare over the Ghost 
Dance then filling the papers. And she blamed (quite 
rightly) others than Sitting Bull for the continuance of the 
dance. She knew what she was writing; she lived in the 
camp while the dancing went on. 

But all her carefully prepared speeches were wasted on 
the enthusiasm of that great camp-meeting. She might as 
well have preached against a Methodist Revival or a meet¬ 
ing of Holy Rollers, or against Shakers, Ranters, Quakers, 
Flagellants, Jumpers, Adventists, or any other of a hundred 
Christian sects. Yet the Sioux never laid a finger on this 
enemy of their faith; they exhibited a most un-Christian 
{ tolerance. They simply went on with their dancing. Even 
\ .‘when she assured them, a flighty Cassandra to whose true 
\ prophecies no ears were open, that the white men would 
\ certainly take advantage of their dancing to start an Indian 
\ war, they paid no heed. 

\ And so she turned, in her extremity, to McLaughlin, 
and sent him letters, begging him: ‘ Have pity on the Hunk- 
fjapa and Sitting Bull, who have been under the influence 
of Kicking Bear. Do not send police or soldiers!... My 
heart is almost breaking when I see the work of years un¬ 
done by that vile impostor_If I had known what obsti¬ 

nate minds I had to contend with, I would not have under¬ 
taken this mission to enlighten and instruct them. It was 

money, health, and heart thrown away_’ 

Sitting Bull took her to Cannonball in his wagon. As 
they passed Fort Yates on the*way up, he went ahead on 
foot, so that, if. the soldiers tried to take him, she would not 
be harmed. ‘He was brave to go alone,’ she says. But to 
his surprise, all her warnings came to nothing. The officers 
at, the post greeted him, came up to shake hands. Then 
Sitting Bull (always unwilling to meet a white man with 
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the full hand of friendship) gave them the tips of' two 
fingers. 

Yet he was not mistaken as to his danger at the agency. 

At Cannonball he bade his last white friend good-bye, 
and set out on the long drive home. He was sad at heart. 
And as he drove along, the reins lying along the back of the 
old gray circus horse, he sang to ease his heart of those 
forebodings. 

Years before, at Sylvan Lake in the Black Hills, he had 
seen what looked like a man perched upon the curiously 
rounded rocks which tower above that pretty water, and 
had heard singing. He climbed the rocks to find the singer. 
But as he got near, the person turned its head to look back 
at him, and Sitting Bull saw that it was an eagle. It flew 
away, but the chief remembered the song. For a long time 
he was puzzled as to its meaning, but at last solved the rid¬ 
dle. The song was a prophecy that, after Sitting Bull’s 
death, the eagle was to rule this land. And the old men say 
that song was straight and true, for money rules the land 
now, and the eagle is stamped on every dollar. 

So now, in his hour of sadness and foreboding, Sitting 
Bull sang the eagle’s song: 

My Father has given me this nation, 

In protecting them I have a hard time. 

' - j ' 

His enemies were all around him. As he passed Fort 
Yates that evening, a group of soldiers heard his voice above 
the rattle of the old lumber wagon. ‘There he goes, the old 
son-of-a-bitch, singing his war-songs,’ they said. ‘We’ll 
get him yet. r 

Yet the danger was not from the soldiers, but from 
certain Indians at the agency. At that very moment, three 
of these jealous enemies were lying in wait for him under 
the bridge on Long-Soldier Creek. By a lucky chance, 
Sitting Bull took-tKe other road; they failed to kill him that. 
night. Inasmuch as nothing came of this, there is no point 
in printingTbe names of those three men. 

Sitting Bull had no white friends left, it seemed. In those 
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days the only friends of the Indian were philanthropists in 
the East, Christians. And when it was represented to these 
bigots that Sitting Bull was an apostle and priest of the 
Ghost Dance, even that poor prop was kicked from under. 
For the ^missionaries, though they had little to say so long 
as hunger drove Indians into the Church, were loud in pro-) 
test when it drove them into a church of their own devising. 

The Ghost Dance would have died of itself within a few 
months; the dancers relied upon the Messiah to destroy the 
white men; they knew they were hopelessly outnumbered, 
and war was far from their desire. That was whatmade the 
bullet-proof shirts necessary. Had they intended war, the 
warriors would have relied upon their war-charms; all the 
men had them, old-timers still have. And, had war been 
their plan, why put Ghost Shirts on women and children? 
Women and children do not make war, and never carried 
war-charms. No, the story won’t wash; it was only propa¬ 
ganda got up to save the face of a corrupt Indian Bureau, 
to -camouflage an unnecessary Indian campaign. The 
Indians feared the troops would massacre their families. 
And they were right; at Wounded Knee, December 29, 
1896, about one hundred Sioux women and children, un¬ 
armed and fleeing, were shot down by men in uniform. 

McLaughlin knew that the Ghost Dance was harmless 
and dying; all his reports stress this fact. But down'at Pine 
Ridge the new agent, a political appointee, Dr. R. F. 
* Young-Man-Afraid-of-the-Indians ’ Royer, got scared and 
yelped for troops. They arrived there October, 19, 1890, 
and immediately the frightened Oglala fled to the Badlands. 
As the Indians fled west, the settlers fled east; it was comical. 
But the Ghost Dance became front-page news, the Army 
had to conceal the ridiculous nature t>f its errand, and the 
papers began to say that McLaughlin also had ‘lost control 
of his Indians.’ 

At once McLaughlin went down and interviewed the 
chief. Sitting Bull disclaimed all responsibility for the 
dance, which had been brought from another agency, de¬ 
clared it peaceful and harmless, and then, seeing the agent 
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still dissatisfied, made a proposition. ‘White Hair, you do 
not like me personally. You do not understand this dance. 
But I am willing to be convinced. You and I will go to¬ 
gether to the tribes from which this dance came, and when 
we reach the last one, where it started, if they cannot pro¬ 
duce the Messiah, and if we do not find all the nations of 
the dead coming this way, then I will return and tell the 
Sioux it is all a lie. That will end the dance. If we find the 
Messiah, then you are to let the dance go on.’ 

A fairer proposition from his point of view could not have 
been offered. But McLaughlin said he had no time and no 
funds for such a journey, gave good words to Sitting Bull, 
and asked him to come to the agency to argue the matter. 
But the Ghost Dancers would not permit the chief to leave 
them; they feared for his life. They had heard he was being 
‘laid for’ by his enemies of the agency faction. 

McLaughlin went home, gave out a story'to the papers 
minimizing the danger of the Ghost Dance at Standing 
Rock. He did not intend to interfere unless his hand was 
forced. Things went on quietly as before, for the agent re¬ 
lied upon cold weather to break up the dancing. But Sitting 
Bullknew that hope was vain. Says Miss Collins, the mis¬ 
sionary: ‘I remember particularly that during the winter 
of the Ghost Dance he prophesied that the winter would be 
mild, and said, “Yes, my people, you can dance all winter 
this year. The sun will shine warmly, and the weather will 
be fair.’” It happened as he had foretold. 

Sitting Bull did not expect evil from white men. His 
danger lay elsewhere. For one day, when he was out look¬ 
ing for the old circus horse, which was hiding from him m 
the breaks, a meadowlark sang,a new song to him: 

The Sioux will kill you! 

That message from his bird'friend was a cruel blow to the 
old patriot. From that hour /he expected his own people to 
destroy him. The meadowlark did not lie. 

For ten days matters rested, and McLaughlin’s onlycon- 
cem was to keep things quiet at his agengy, as is well shown 
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by a letter (hitherto unpublished) from his right-hand man 
on Grand River, the teacher at Sitting Bull’s Day School, 
-John-Mv ( , Jack’) Carignan. lt is dated, November 27: 

At a council held at Iron Star’s house today, I saw the principal 
men of the new dance, with the exception of Sitting Bull; if any¬ 
one were to leave the reserve, I am confident that some of those at 
council would have been amongst them. The Indians seem to be 1 

very peaceably inclined, and I do not apprehend any trouble_ 

The Indians have" been told that soldiers are coming down here, 
and are badly frightened. If they were assured differentTThere _ 
would, be no danger of their leaving. I have done all I could in 
telling them that the reports they have heard are all lies, and that 
' no one would try to prevent them from dancing. I am positive that 
no trouble need be apprehended from Sitting Bull and 1 his followers, 
unless they are forced to defend themselves, and I think it would be 
advisable to keep all strangers, other than employees who have ■ 
'business amongst the Indians, away from here, as Sitting Bull has 
-lost all confidence in the whites since Mrs. Weldon has left him_ 

, That States fairly enough McLaughlin’s program: let 
them dance, keep soldiers and strangers away, prevent a 
stampede of scared Indians off the Standing Rock Reserve. 
Incidentally, it throws a qUeerlight upon the theory that 
there was danger for white men atSitting Bull’s camp, if 
strangers had to be warned off to keeR-fcom scaring the 
Sioux!! 

Indeed, the number of dancers at Sitting Bull’s camp was 
much smaller than before, for Male Bear had taken his foW^ 
lowing away and started a dance of his own on Oak Creek. 

All was quiet on Grand River. But next day another finger 
was stuck into the pie. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

Buffalo bill: intrudes 

When the Seventh Day Adventists get up on the roofs of their houses, arrayed 
in their Ascension robes, to meet the Second Coming, the U. S. Army is not 
rushed into the field, — Dh. V. T. McGill ycuddy. 

By this time the-Ghost 'Dance and the Sioux were front¬ 
page news. Buffalo Bill saw a chance to make a grand coup 
and acquire huge publicity for his Show. At a dinner in 
Chicago, he persuaded General Nelson A. ‘Bear Coat’ 
Miles to give him an order for Sitting Bull’s arrest. When 
Buffalo Bill turned up at Standing Rock, Major McLaughlin 
tried to frighten him off. But Buffalo Bill was not at all 
afraid of Sitting Bull; he knew the old man too well. And 
apparently he did not intend to share the glory of the cap¬ 
ture with the military at Fort Yates; he asked for no escort 
whatever. Instead, he laid in a wagon-load of presents, 
chiefly candy and sweets. As Johnny Baker has put it, ‘If 
they had left Cody alone, he’d have captured-Sitting Bull 
with anialLday sucker.’’ \, 

. The military at Fort Yat^s resented Cody’s interference. 
They held that he was only a civilian scout, ‘just a'beef con¬ 
tractor’; his rank of Colonel had been given him by the 
Governor of Nebraska, and some thought him more famous 
than his deeds warranted. They Jiked McLaughlin; they 
•nspired with him to defeat theXorders ofH:he Division 
Commander. \ 

The planwastO-getCody over to the Officers’ Club, put 
him under the table and~keephiinthege, until McLaughlin 
could get a wire through" to Washington and have the 
General’s order rescinded. Captain A. R. Chapin, then 
Assistant Surgeon at the post, tells the story: ‘The offi¬ 
cers were^ requested to assist. But Colonel >Cody’s ca¬ 
pacity was such that it took practically all the officers in 
details of two or three at a time to keep him interested and 
busy through the day.’ And in spite of their best efforts, 
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Cody kept his feet and his head, and was on the road next 
morning at eleven, with eight newspaper men and a wagon¬ 
load of goodies, bound for Grand River. Before leaving, he 
gave out a news story intended to forecast his valorous 
achievement, all about ‘this most dangerous undertaking 
of my career.’ But actually he was not m the least alarmed. 
On the way he stopped at the cabin of William Presley 
Zahn, a veteran of Custer’s command, who had married an 
Indian woman. Zahn says that Cody was confident of suc¬ 
cess, and said, ‘Why, I’ye-gc^-a hundred dollars’ worth of 
stuff in that wagon for every pound old Bull weighs.’ 

Cody was not afraid. 

There was no reason why he should have been, consider¬ 
ing the number of people Sitting Bull had protected or 
saved in his time, and how high a regard he had for Cody, 
who had given him his favorite horse, and the hat he 
treasured so. Sitting Bull was thoroughly able to protect 
his guests, as is shown by the failure of the police to arrest 
Kicking Bear, as ordered. And Sitting Bull was no fanatic. 
Jack Carignan was constantly at his camp, watching the 
dancing. And on the very day Cody arrived at Standing 
Rock,- Sam Glover, a Chicago newspaper man, went with 
Carignan to the camp and took photographs of the dancing 
from the seat of a wagon. No one harmed him. One Bull 
believes that his uncle would have gone with Buffalo Bill if 
his people had permitted it. That, of course, is doubtful. 
Fe'W of Cody’s party were aimed with anything more deadly 
than lead-pencils. The worst that could have happened"' 
was a disappointment for the famous showman. 

McLaughlin wanted no military interference on his Re¬ 
serve; already the papers were calling him incompetent. 
The only danger in that business was to the agent — the 
danger that Sitting Bull’s Indians would learn that an ar¬ 
rest had been ordered, would take fright, skip, ^nd land the 
agent in hot water with an Indian Commissioner who was 
known to dislike him already because he was a Catholic and 
a friend to the military. , 

And so McLaughlin sent Indian horsemen to meet, mis- 
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lead, and delay Cody .until he could hear from Washington. 1 , 
Before Cody discovered the trick, J McLaughlin notified 
him that the order for arrest had been rescinded. 

Johnny Baker thinks Cody intended to save Sitting Bull. 
Whatever his motives, his action brought danger to the' 
chief. The War Department might te balked; it could not 
be eliminated. On December I, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs wired McLapghlin: ‘You will, as to all operations 
intended to suppress any outbreak .by force, cooperate with 
and obey the orders of the military officers commanding on 
the reservation in your charge.’ 

McLaughlin immediately tried to reopen the question by 
asking whether or not he was authorized to make the arrest 
when he thought best. But" this only brought the point- < 
blank command: ‘The Secretary directs that you make no 
arrests whatever, except under orders from the military.’ 

Early in December, Sitting Bull receiyed an invitation 
from Pine Ridge Agency. Short Bull, tjie*.leader of the 
Ghost Dancers down there, had had a revelation that the 
Messiah was to hasten His coming, since the whites were 
interfering so mucJ^.Kow the time was at hand; Short 
Bull felt jthatSitting^Bull, as chief, ought to be on hand to 
greet the Indian Christ. Sitting Bull consulted his people; 
who voted that he ought by all means to go. He said he 
would request a pass. 

But next day- December 11, an Indian Policeman, Run¬ 
ning Hawk, brought a letter from the agent to the chief, 
who handed it to his educated son-in-law, Andrew Fox, for 
interpretation. Andrew Fox is living, and has given his ac¬ 
count of what followed. The letter was peremptory, order¬ 
ing the dancers home to their farms. Running Hawk also 
warned the chief that the authorities were going to disarm 
the Ghost Dancers and take away their ponies. He told 
Andrew Fox he had better camp at the agency; that ‘a 
fire was to be started in Sitting Bull’s camp.’ But Andrew 
paid no attention. 

1 The story has been told: see E. A. Brininstool, El Segundo Herald, El 
Segundo, California, December 28, 1928. 
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Sitting Bull and his circle were amazed at this sudden 
change on the agent's part from tolerance and gentle re¬ 
monstrance to threats of punishment. 

Sitting Bull decided to ask for his pass and answer the 
message from the agent in a single letter. The fact that he 
asked for a pass is a sufficient comment upon the chief’s 
alleged rebellious and insubordinate spirit. Plenty of 
Indians in those days went off the Reservation without a 
pass: Short Bull and Kicking Bear, for example, went all 
the way to Western Nevada and were gone six ^nonths, 
without one. But Sitting Bull was obedient to the last. 
This is what McLaughlin calls ‘refusing to commit any 
overt act.’ 

That night the chief and' his advisers sat around a tipi 
fire, talking and smoking. Black Bird, Spotted-Hom-Bull, 
Bull Ghost, and a number of Silent Eaters were there, along 
with Andrew Fox, then just twenty-seven years old. 

To him Sitting Bull said, ‘My son-in-law, I wish you 
would write this letter to the agent.’ v 

‘So,’ says Andrew, ‘I said, “All right.’” 

While Andrew was getting his stub of pencil ,and the 
piece of folded note-paper on which he was to write, Sitting 
Bull spoke to the friends sitting beside him: ‘The agent 
was here in person lately, and said many good words to me. 
All the people heard those good words. Therefore I wish 
to write this letter to him.’ Said he, ‘We did not originate 
this dance. I will not own it, for it was brought here from 
another Reservation.’ 

When Andrew was ready, Sitting Bull dictated the fol¬ 
lowing letter: 

To the Major in the Indian Office: 

I wish to write a few lines today and let you know something. 
I held a meeting with all my Indians today, and am writing to you 
this message [from them]. God made you — made all the white 
race, and also made the Red race — and gave them both might 
and heart to know everything in the world, but gave the whites 
the advantage over the Indians. But today God, our Father, Is 
helping us Indians, so all we Indians believe. 
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Therefore I think this way: I wish ho man to come to me in my 
prayers with gun or knife. Therefore all the Indians pray to God 
for life, and try to find out a good road, and do nothing wrong in 
their life. This is what we want, and to pray to God. But you did 
not believe us. 

You should say nothing against our religion, for we said nothing 
against yours. You pray to God. So do all of us Indians, as well 
as the whites. We both'pray to only one God, who made us all. 

Yet you, my friend, today you think I am a fool, and you gather 
up some of the wise men among my people on your side, and you 
let the white people back East know what you think, I know that, 
but I do not object; I overlook that, because I am foolish enough 
to pray to God. 

Therefore, my friend, you don’t like me. Well, my friend, I 
don’t like it myself when someone is foolish. You are the same. 
You don’t like me because you think I am a fool, and you imagine 
that, if I were not here, all the Indians would become civilized, 
and that, because I am here, all the Indians are fools. I know this 
is what you publish in the newspapers back East. I see it all in 
the paper, but I overlook that. 

When you were here in my camp, you gave me good words about 
my prayers, but today you take it all back again. And there is 
something else I want you to know. I am obliged to go to Pine 
Ridge Agency and investigate this Ghost Dance religion. So I 
write to let you know that. 

The policeman told me you intend to take all our ponies, and 
our guns too. So I wish you would let me know about that. 
Please answer soon. 

Sitting Bull 1 

1 Here follows what Andrew Fox made (in English) out of the above dic¬ 
tation: 

I want to write a few lines to day & to let you know Some thing. I meeting 
with all my Indians to day, & writing to you this order. God made you all the 
white race & also made the Red race & give they both Might & Heart to know 
everything on the whlod; but white High then the Indians; but to day, our farther 
is halp us the Indians. So we all the Indians knowing. So I thing this way. I 
wish no one to come to in my pray with they gund or knife: so all the Indians 
Pray to god for life & try to find out good road and do nothing wrong, in they 
life: This is what we want & Pray: because we did not Say nothing, about 
your pray, because you pray to god: So we all Indians, while; we both to Pray 
only one god to make us: & you my friend to day. you thing I am foil: I you 
take some wise man amongs my people. & you let them know back East, the 
white people. So I knowing that, but I thing that is all right, because I am foil 
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While Andrew was busy with his pencil, Sitting Bull 
said to the others: ‘This is not our blisiness, this dancing. 
It was brought here from Pine Ridge to us and started here 
by outsiders. Therefore I said this business is not our affair, 
we should not be blamed. The other Indians here also 
claim it is not our fault.’ 

Then, seeing Andrew struggling with the pencil, the kindly 
old man added, ‘Look at my son-in-law. He is writing a 
letter hard, so we had better all keep still, listening to what 
he is doing, and smoking.’ 

And so the; letter was written, and Bull Ghost took it to 
the agency, handing it to McLaughlin at 6 P.M. December 
12, 1890. 

Earlier that same afternoon, another message had reached 
Major McLaughlin. It was the military order for Sitting 
Bull’s arrest. 

to pray to God. So you don’t like me: My Friend. I dont like my self, when 
someone is foil: I like Him; So you are the same, you dont like me because I am 
foil; & if I did not Here, then the Indians will be civilization: but because I am 
Here. & all the Indians foil, & I know this is all you put down on newspapers 
back East. So I seeing the paper but I thing it is all right: & when you was 
Here, in my camp, you was give me good word about, my Pray. & to day you 
take all back from me: & also'I will let you know some thing. I got go to 
[Pine Ridge Agency] & to know This Pray: So I let you know that & the Police 
man. told me you going to take all our Poneys, gund, too; so I want you let 
me know that. I want answer back soon. Sitting Bull. 




CHAPTER XXXVII 

ON GUARD 

In the processlof eliminating the big men of the [Indian] race, some stirring ■ 
events took place. — Major James McLaughlin. 

\ Headquarters Department of Dakota 

\ St. Paul, Minn. December 12, 1890 

To Commanding Officer, 1 
Fort Yatesi N. Dak., 

The Division Commander has directed that you make it ( your 
especial duty to Mcure the person of Sitting Bull. Call on Indian 
agent to cooperate and render such assistance as will best promote 
the purpose in view. Acknowledge receipt and, if not perfectly 
clear, repeat baclfA 

\ M. Barber **' 

\ Assistant Adjutant General 

This time there \was to be no doubt that McLaughlin, » 
who had balked the Division Commander before, was to 
cobperate with him in deed and in fact. But he was still 
able to ^manage matters to his own advantage: he could 
still persuade Colonel Drum to let him make the arrest 
with the Indian Police, with the troops in reserve. He 
could still save his face and the face of the Bureau. 

The Indian Police were eager enough. Their hands had 
itched to lay hold of Sitting Bull for a loilg time. As Mc¬ 
Laughlin reports, ‘ Their officers and others of the progressive 
Indians had been urging me for several weeks to permit them, v 
to arrest Sitting Bull and other leaders of disaffection.’ Their 
motive, as given by the agent, was that people of their 
‘peaceable’ faction could pot pass through the^Ghost Dance 
settlement ‘without being subjected to insults\from Sitting 
Bull and his followers.’ Lieutenant Bullhead, Especially, is 
mentioned as being ‘ unable to brook with patience the in¬ 
difference with which the magnanimity [sic] of the Govern¬ 
ment was regarded by Sitting Bull and his followers.’ And 
now the time had come; now they could get at him! 
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The arrest which followed has been much rteporfed, 
chiefly by the officers (both military and civil) who had a 
hand in it. Most of these gentlemen make a great to-do 
over the Ghost Dance, and appear to think that the Ghost 
Dance made the arrest necessary. But Sitting Bull’s arrest 
had nothing to do with the Ghost Dance. That dance was a 
mere pretext, and a pretext suggested rather late in the 
game. McLaughlin had recommended the arrest months 
before the Ghost Dance was started at Sitting Bull’s camp. 

Had the agent wished to suppress the dance, he might 
have arrested Shave Bear, who conducted it; that would 
have been easy, as Shave Bear regularly visited the agency 
for rations. But in fact, none of the men he wished arrested 
were shamans or priests of the cult. All along the agent had 
been lenient, had told the Indians that no one would try to 
prevent them from dancing. The whole affair was merely 
the last round of that long bout between the Indian Bureau 
and the War Department for control of the Indians. Sitting 
Bull was an innocent bystander, the football of bureaucratic 
politics. 

But the Ghost Dance came in very handily; for McLaugh¬ 
lin, who was so anxious to be rid of him, could think of nothing 
to accuse him of. He complains that the chief ‘will commit 
no overt act,’ and even the men he was said to be putting 
up to mischief are not accused of any crimes. McLaughlin 
could only say, ‘there is no knowing what he may direct 
them to attempt.’ Precisely: had there been any knowing, 
the agent would have brought it forward. All his reports 
make light of the Ghost Dance. 

But when Sitting Bull was killed, panic swept the Sioux 
everywhere. From that panic sprang the massacre at 
Wounded Knee and the subsequent scandal and investiga¬ 
tion. Inasmuch as the Indians never did attack the settle¬ 
ments or commit any depredations whatever off the Re¬ 
servation, inasmuch as they only resisted the troops after 
many of their relatives had been shot down (as they said) 
‘without cause,’ some pretext had to be found to shield the 
officials whose graft and folly had caused the wretched 
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business. And here, too, they found the able McLaughlin 
before them. Eureka! The®Ghost Dance! The Messiah 
Craze! Superstition! Fanaticism! Barbarism! White- 
washlt 

A comparison of the documents prepared by these gentle¬ 
men —r before and after the event — will convince anyone of 
the truth of this. When the order for arrest arrived, Mc¬ 
Laughlin sent Sergeant Shave Head off with a detail of 
policemen to join Lieutenant Bullhead on Grand River. 
His orders were, ‘not to attempt to make the arrest until 
further ordered, unless it was discovered that Sitting Bull 
was preparing to leave the Reservation.’ 

Lieutenant Bullhead was a most efficient officer. It did 
not take him long to discover that. 

Meanwhile, Bull Ghost brought in Sitting Bull’s letter, 
fixed his one eye upon the agent, and waited for the pass. 
One can imagine how McLaughlin’s excitement mounted 
when he learned that Sitting Bull wished to leave Standing 
Rock. He sent Policenian White Bird flying with a letter to 
Bullhead with the news. 

Bull Ghost, of course, got no pass for Sitting Bull. The 
agent put him off with an evasive answer. Bull Ghost rode 
home, empty-handed. He reached Sitting Bull’s camp about 
noon next day, December 13, 1890. The news of the,order 
for arrest had preceded him. 

This is how it happened. One Elk was going toward 
Standing Rock, and met his brother Iron Thunder, one of 
the Indian Police. Iron Thunder said: ‘Brother, Monday 
they are going to arrest Sitting Bull. Look out. Be ready.’ 
They talked for some time, and at last Iron Thunder warned 
One Elk not to repeat this news. ‘Tell nobody,’ he said. 

The first man One Elk met was Jumping Bull, Sitting 
Bull’s adopted brother. One Elk liked Jumping Bull; he 
did not want him to get killed. One Elk said: ‘Monday 
they are coming to arrest Sitting Bull. You had better go 
on home to your wife and children.’ 

But Jumping Bull would not leave the chief at such a 
time. He made excuse. Said he: ‘Some of my horses have 
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strayed away. I shall have to stay where I am until I can 
find them.’ He remained in Sitting Bull's camp. He told 
the chief and his friends what he had heard. They all knew 
that the police were coming. 

A guard was established around the house of Sitting 
Bull; for the Hunkpapa were not going to allow those Yank- 
tonais and Blackfeet Sioux to come into their camp and 
carry off their chief. Such conduct was contrary to all their 
standards; it made them hot all over to think of it. Bull¬ 
head and Gray Eagle and the rest might hold fast to the 
Grandfather with one hand, as Indian Police, but their 
other hand was clasping the other bands at the agency. 
The jealousy between these bands was as keen as ever it 
had been on the plains — keener. , 

Catch-the-Bear, Lieutenant Bullhead’s mortal enemy, 
was commander of Sitting Bull’s body-guard. Under him 
were Grover Eagle Boy, Shield, Jumping Bull's son Middle, 
Blue Mountain, Strikes-the-Kettle, Brave Thunder, Old 
Crow, Bull Ghost. They assembled in Sitting Bull’s big 
double cabin, carrying their Winchesters. Crowfoot was 
with them, though too young to carry arms. 

All the night of December 13, they sat in the house with 
Sitting Bull. The chief had plenty of kinnikinnick, and they 
smoked a good deal. Sitting Bull talked of old times. Now 
that he had fallen on evil days and evil tongues, and the 
end of the trail was in sight, his thoughts turned back to 
the good old days of feasting and hunting and valorous 
deeds, to the old and happy far-off things and battles long 
ago. He spoke of the good fat meat of wild game which he 
loved so well, but forbore to contrast it with the agency 
beef:'his mind was unwilling to dwell that night upon the 
present. He told stories of old-time buffalo hunts he had 
taken part-tirr-how all the young men raced in friendly 
rivalpj/after the lumbering bulls, how such a man was first 
to reach the herd, and how such another brought down 
seven fat cows. He talked of the brave fast horses he used 
to have, and laughed as he narrated anecdotes which il¬ 
lustrated their various characteristics. Also he spoke of 




raids and fighting with the Crows, Shoshoni and Flatheads. 
Late that,night and again toward morning,, he served his 
faithful handful with food. All night long they were coming 
and going, two of them standing guard outside in the frosty 
night, or scouting around the camp and up the trail toward 
Fort Yates, on the lookout for the police. The gathering 
’was grave, for, in spite of the chief’s unruffled bearing, they 
all felt the pressure of the overhanging doom. 

■ It was too much for Catch-the-Bear. He jumped up, 
Winchester in hand, and declared: ‘ I stand here as a guajrd 
protecting my chief, Sitting Bull. I have a double grudge 
against Lieutenant Bullhead — once because of the way he 
treated me over the sack, and another time because he took 
my beef-tongues away from me at the beef issue. If he 
shows up here, I am . going to shoot him. When I sleep, I 
forget what he did, but when I am awake, I think of it all, 
the time, and if he comes nosing around here, he will meet 
mel' y 

Sitting Bull said nothing after this outburst. All that 
night he appeared quite unworried,' and showed no concern 
whatever about what might happen when the police turned 
up. At daybreak he dismissed the guard. Said he: ‘You 
can go home now. I know you sympathize with me. You 
can go home now and feed and water your stock.’ 

The body-guard filed out of the cabin into the frosty air, 
and Sjtting Bull walked over to his feeding-corral and 
threw down some hay for the old gray circus horse. As he 
went back toward the house, the sun was. just climbing 
above the hill down-river. He stood a moment at the door, 
watching it. That was his last sunrise. 

Lieutenant Bullhead’s reports led McLaughlin to believe 
that Sitting Bull and his Hunkpapa would run away. 
General Custer made the same mistake. 

During the afternoon of December 14, while soldiers and - 
police busily prepared to march on the chief’s cabin, he re¬ 
mained quietly in camp, while the people danced the Ghost 
Dance. Eagle Boy,'the son-in-lajw ofjone of Sitting Bull’s 
close friends, took part in this dance. Shave Bear, all dressed 
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up in a long-tailed Ghost Shirt decorated with painted rain¬ 
bows, horse-tracks, and fluttering feathers, was leading the 
ceremony, calling out, ‘ If you wish to see your dead, I can 
make you do so.’ 

Eagle Boy had been very fond of his grandmother. She 
was dead. He caught Shave Bear's eye and said, ‘ I want to 
see my grandmother.’ 

Shave Bear held out his closed fists toward Eagle Boy, 
with extended thumbs turned inward toward each other. 
Above the sound of the singing, Shave Bear called to Eagle 
Boy, ‘Take hold of my thumbs, touch them, and you shall 
see your dead! ’ 

Eagle Boy obeyed. But somehow, that day, Shave 
Bear’s power wouldn't work. Eagle Boy says: ‘I tried it, 
but nothing happened. And so my thoughts fell away. .1 
lost faith.and went home. That night the police asked me 
to join them 1 and\help make the arrest; But I couldn’t get 
away. My wife aslked me to stay home that night. I re¬ 
fused to go. ? 

1 Other dancers had better luck than Eagle Boy that day. 
The dance went on, some saw their dead. And late that 
night, worn out, the whole camp turned in and went to 
sleep. Sitting Bull told his tired friends not to stand to 
their guns that night. He was not afraid. He lay down 
with his elder wife on their pallet in the big double log cabin, 
and slept soundly. 

Outside on the flat, circling his house, and among the 
naked cottonwoods along the stream, the conical tipis of the 
Ghost Dancers, like white steeples of a church slowly rising 
from the earth, awaited the coming of men in blue coats 
sent, in the name of Free Government and Christian 
Civilization, to stamp down that church into the dust. 

Long before the members of the new church fell asleep, 
preparations had been making, and these continued through 
the night. Of them all we catch brief glimpses: Of a white- 
haired, likable, self-important, determined man standing 
on a chair at the agency, speaking to a gathering of stalwart, 
steady, silent Sioux freshly outfitted with 1 ill-fitting blue 
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uniforms, soft black hats, cartridge belts, shining metal 
badges on their breasts, and guns of different patterns.... 
Of a Santee woman methodically tearing a bolt of white 
cloth into strips, to be used as mufflers by the police, so 
that they would know each other in the darkness.... Of 
Officers’ Call at midnight at Fort Yates, the hot coffee and 
rations in the mess-hall, the rumble of wagons and cannon 
and the creak of saddle-leather as the cavalry pulled out to 
Grand River_Of Jack Carignan and four policemen slip¬ 

ping through Sitting Bull’s camp in the darkness, on their 
way to Bullhead’s house, to carry his women and children 
to a place of safety.... Of the gathering of Metal Breasts at 
Bullhead’s place, the reading and interpretation of the 
order for arrest.... Of the long hours spent that night at the 
house of Gray Eagle, just across the river from Sitting 
Bull’s camp, where the police heartened each other by tell¬ 
ing war-stories and recounting coups.... Of Gray Eagle 
volunteering to go with the police to arrest his brother-in- 
law. ... Of a huddle of policemen about a crucifix, while 
Bullhead led in prayer, some of them anxious for fear the 

Ghost Shirts might be bullet-proof, after all_Of the iron 

heels of the horses striking fire j^dmr the stones of the dry 
ford, while the coyotes yapped a warning from the hills.... 
Of the quick trot forward, and the swift, galloping charge, 
like the charge of an enemy, upon that sleeping camp.... 




CHAPTER XXXVIII 

THE FIGHT IN THE DARK 

The attempt to arrest Sitting Bull was so managed as to place the responsi¬ 
bility for the fight that'ensued upon Sitting Bull’s band which began the fifing. 
— Captain E. G. Fechet. 

It was the dark hour before the dawn. Suddenly Sitting 
Bull, sleeping soundly, felt the beat of hundreds of galloping 
hooves against the ground on which he, lay, was vaguely 
aware of the loud outcry of barking dogs rushing toward 
his cabin. The hoofbeats stopped, someone called out. He 
heard the dull bang of a rifle-butt against the cabin door, 
which flew open, letting in the chill night air. The chief’s 
wife begide him uttered a startled exclamation: the room 
was full of men ,fri the darkness, the sandpaper sound of 
shuffling moccasins all aroundThem. A match flared, -light¬ 
ing up for an instant the rough, chinked wallsof the long 
room, the gray canvas’sheeting stretched halfway up all 
around, the low beds, the stove in the middle of'the cabin, 
the kerosene lamp on its wall-bracket, jthe white mufflers 
and glinting badges of the Metal Breasts. 'Sitting Bull sat 
up. 

Immediately after, the. chief felt the hands of several 
grab his naked shoulders and arms, lifting him from his bed. 
Another match flared up, aind several men pounced upon 
the carbine, the knife, the revolver lying underthe blankets 
of the old warrior’s bed. Someone lighted the kerosene 
lamp. 

Sitting Bull saw that Weasel Bear was holding him by 
the right arm, Eagle, Man by the left. They lifted him up. 
Lieutenant Bullhead laid his hand upon the chief’s shoulder 
and said, ‘ I am holding you [for arrest]. ’ Sergeant Shave 
Head said, ‘Brother, we have come for you.’ Red Toma¬ 
hawk declared, ‘If you fight, you will be killed here.’ Red 
Tomahawk threw his arms around the chief from behind: 
the three of them held the old, naked, unarmed marpas if he 
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major McLaughlin’s order for sitting bull's arrest 
Besides this and the'orders in £ioux there were oral instructions 

t (Reproduced by couttesy of Mr 1 B Welch) 
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major mclau^hlin’s order for sitting, bull’s arrest 

WRITTEN IN THE SANTEE SIOUX DIALECT 
The order is to the same effect as that in English 

(Reproduced by courtesy of Mr. A. B . Welch ) 
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The Fight iri the Dark f 

had been a bird which might fly away. Td all this Sitting 
Bull said only, ‘Hau [Yes].’ . (. / 

Crowfoot was nowhere to be seen. The itwo old men who 
‘had been sleeping there got up quickly and went out with¬ 
out a word. The Metal Breasts were relieved to find that 
there were no armed body-guards in the chief’s cabin. No¬ 
body had much to say for a while. Nobody but the chief’s 
wife, who stood there, scornful, half-dressfed. She spoke 
her mind freely, 'What are all you jealous people doing 
here?’ McLaughlin had given strict orders that no women 
or children were to be killed. 

Sitting Bull, as usual, had been sleeping naked, and now 
he had to be dressed before he could be taken away. The 
Metal Breasts picked up such clothes as they could find, an 
issue shirt, dark blue leggins, and threw them at the chief. 
But it was impossible for him to put them on, the way they 
were holding him. They were young men, most of them, 
new to police work, excited — anxious to get their prisoner 
away before the whole camp was aroused. Weasel Bear 
snatched up a moccasin and ‘held it out to the chief. The 
woman laughed and said, ‘That is mine!’ Weasel Bear saw 
that it was a woman’s shoe, and dropped it. Most of Sitting 
Bull’s good clothes were, in the' other cabin, and his wife 
went out after them. Already people had gathered outside; 
they could hear her calling to her sons, 'Boys, they have 
come for your father; saddle the gray horse.’ 

All this time Sitting Bull was in the halids of the police¬ 
men, who were trying to hurry him into his clothes, one pull¬ 
ing on a leggin, another forcing on a moccasin, while the 
old man, hopping on one foot, swayed to and fro in their 
arms, protesting: ‘You need not help me, I can dresfe my- 
' self. You need not honor me like this.’ To drfess a man for 
any important occasion was an honor: it had been done for 
Sitting Bull before. 

But it was soon apparent that these tactless Metal 
Breasts were not trying to honor their chief, the way they 
dressed him. He began to complain., ‘ I was resting easy, 
and you wakened me. Why not wait until morning, when 
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I would be up and dressed?’ It annoyed him, made him 
angry, they mishandled him so. The door was wide open, 
the police kept coming and going, everybody coul‘d see the 
way he was being treated, and he heard some of them saying 
things which angered him. Yep he did not refuse to go. 
He told them to saddle his gray circus horse for him. White 
Bird and Red Bear were told off\(or this duty. 

The officers kept hurrying him, and at last he became 
indignant and balky. He tried to sit down on the bed. But 
they held him, they picked him up, they started toward 
the door with him in their hands, half-clad as he was, with 
one leggin about his ankle. He protested then: 'Let me go; 
I’ll go without any help.’ 

They paid no attention: they kept lugging him along to¬ 
ward the door. His dignity would not endure being dragged 
out in front of His friends and followers like that; he spread 
his arms and legs across the doorway. That delayed them 
for 'a moment. Eagle Man had to kick his legs aside to get 
him through the door. They carried him outside. Up to 
this time Sitting Bull had said very little: the Metal Breasts 
had done most of the talking. They had mishandled him, 
taunted him, thrown his clothes at him, kicked him. 

Yet, they say, the old chief showed no fear whatever. 
As Little Soldier puts it, ‘Sitting Bull was not afraid; we 
were afraid.’ And good Reason they had to fear. No Indians 
had ever gone into a Hunkpapa camp and carried off a chief 
like that before: it was brave to the point of fool-hardiness. 
Those young policemen knew that Sitting Bull’s friends 
were hard-boiled, seasoned warriors, afraid of nothing: and 
out there in the darkness they > waited — Catch-the-Bear,, 
Strikes-the-Kettle, Brave Thunder, Spotted-Hom-Bull — 
desperate men. They pushed Sitting Bull through the.door, 
carried him out intq^he dark, hazy, starless night. 

Once outside, he was allowed to find his feet, and was 
pushed forward. rGne Of the policemen kept punching the 
chief in the back with a revolver, urging him forward, while 
others still kept fast hold of his arms, and Red Tomahawk 
embraced his waist from behind. They kept trying to move 
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fonvard through the angry throng ahead. Sitting Bull did 
not resist, but kept squirming to av oid t he blows, saying: 
‘Hau, haul You have come for me. I have to go, I am go¬ 
ing.’ But the only answer was more punches in the back, 
and the command, ‘Shut up! Keep quiet! Do just as we 
say.’ They shoved him along, but were able to advance 
only a few paces from the/door; beyond that point they 
could not go. / 

Sergeant Eagle Man, unusually noisy that night, kept 
shouting, ‘Stand back! Make way! Get out of here!’ and 
shoving against Sitting Bull’s deaf-mute son, who — very 
. much excited — pulled and shoved Eagle Man, making 
horrible noises in the darkness. And as the police forged 
slowly forward, the terrible wailing of women was mingled 
with the deaf-mute’s unearthly gibberings. 

Sergeant Shave Head gave command: ‘Get round this 
man; make a circle around him.’ The police obeyed, but it, 
was no use. The angry mob of Sitting Bull’s friends grew 
in size every moment, as men came running from their 
tents, gun in hand. The indignant Hunkpapa blocked their 
path, almost surrounding the Metal Breasts, who were 
easily recognized in the dimness by the white mufflers they 
wore. The gray horse had not been saddled; they had to 
wait while White Bird went after it. Gray Eagle gave him 
a rope, and he set out: behind every stump and bit of cover 
he saw a man with a rifle, but he went to the corral and 
brought back the horse. The police stood still, tried to go 
no farther. Perhaps they were glad to have the cabin at 
their backs. It looked like a fight just then, and who can 
tell how many of those Christian Indians had a lingering 
fear that, after all, the Ghost Shirts might prove to be 
bullet-proof? 

Women were wailing, children crying, men shouting 
taunts and insults at the Metal Breasts. It was too dark to 
distinguish the speakers, but the policemen knew many of 
the voices: ‘ I^ill them! Kil|, them! ’ shouted Crawler. 
‘Shoot the old policemen, and the new ones will run.’ 
Strikes-the/Kettle, that dangerous fighter, was crying; 
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‘Let him go! Leave him alone! You’re only boys, you’re 
just youngsters, you cannot fight. Let him be!’ From the 
outside of the semi-circle, where she was pacing up and 
down, the shrill voice of Mrs. Spotted-Horn-Bull, leapt 
high above the babble of the restless crowd, taunting the 
police: ‘Here are a lot of jealous men—-jealous women!' 
There was the chink and clash of sleigh-bells as two of 
Sitting Bull’s Boys rode up, their saddlery studded with 
bells, to circle that angry crowd, looking for a possible tar¬ 
get. So many were in that milling throng in the darkness, 
so many called out, that no man can remember all that was 
said. But it was plenty... strong words. They stood and 
wrangled for ten minutes. 

Inside the cabin, Bullhead’s men had had everything 
their own way: they would have been wiser to shut the door 
and await the coming of the troops. But now, outside the 
cabin, Sitting Bull, though firmly held by both arms and 
around the middle, was actual master of the situation. 
They might kill him, but they could not carry him off 
against his will. As he had always done, he listened to his 
people before he made up his mind; that was his job, as 
chief. 

One of Sitting Bull’s wives chanted , a song, which well 
expressed the expectant mood of his supporters: 

Sitting Bull,, you have always been a brave man; 

What is going to happen now? 

When he heard this, some believe, Sitting Bull made up 
his mind not to go. Meanwhile,. White Bird had brought 
up the gray circus horse, with a cowboy saddle on its back, 
ready for the prisoner. The police began to urge him to¬ 
ward the animal. 

The crowd was more and more angry and noisy, every 
man enco uraging his neighbor. The police, who had been 
'so sure of themselves inside the cabin, now changed their 
tune^ They began totryWpacify~the Hunkpapa, and in 
this they were backed up by some of Sitting Bull’s friends 
and relatives. Gray Eagle, who had volunteered to ac- 
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company the policemen to arrest the chief, now came to 
Sitting Bull and said, ‘Brother-in-law, do as the agent says. 
Go with the police.' 

But when Sitting Bull heard his brother-in-law among 
those enemies, he would no longer listen: he cried out, 
‘No! I’m not going! Getaway! Getaway!’ Gray Eagle 
replied, ‘All right. I’m through. I have tried to save you.’ 
Gray Eagle hurried over to the chief’s other cabin, found 
his sister, said, ‘Cross the river to my house. Do not stick 
up for your husband. He is wrong.’ She answered, ‘Yes.’ 
That, says Gray Eagle,* was his part in the affair. 

Books say that Crowfoot, the chief’s s6n, broke in, ‘You 
have always called yourself a brave chief, now you are let¬ 
ting yourself be taken by these Metal Breasts.’ But none 
of the living policemen I know have any recollection of this 
incident, and it does not figure in the earlier official reports 
of the affair. 

Jumping Bull tried to soothe the indignant chief; said 
he: ‘Brother, let us break camp and move to the agency. 
You take your family, I will take mine. If you are to die 
there, I \jfill die with you.’ He-Alone-Is-Man, policeman, 
pleaded with Sitting Bull to go peaceably: ‘No one will 
harm you. Do not let others lead you into trouble.’ Others 
did the same. 

The policemen wished to take the chief with them. It 
would have been a tall feather in the cap of Bullhead if he 
could have carried off the chief of those Hunkpapa alive, 
without a fight. He repeated the message given him at the 
agency, the bait prepared to lure Sitting Bull to a military 
.prison. Note the nature of the bait held out to the chief, 
and then check it by the motives which (McLaughlin says) 
animated Sitting Bull. Said Bullhead: ‘Nobody will be 
killed. We came after Sitting Bull. White Hair, the agent, 
wants him. White Hair is going to build the c hief a house 
near the agency, so that, whenever any of his people need 
anything, the chief can get it for them right away.’ Shave 
Head said the same thing. 

The policemen behind Sitting Bull kept pushing him to- 
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ward the saddled horse, saying, ‘You have no ears.’ Two 
of them held him by the arms, and Red Tomahawk, arrgid 
with a revolver, held him around the waist from behind. 
In front of the chief and a little to his left, facing him and 
covering him with his rifle, Lieutenant Bullhead stood 
where he could see his men. All about the chief stood the 
Metal Breasts — One Feather, He-Alone-Is-Man, Little 
Eagle, Shave Head, Hawk Man, Magpie Eagle, Weasel 
Bear, Eagle Man, more than forty in all. White Bird held 
the horse. Everyone was standing still, and their steaming 
breath began to be visible in the graying dimness of that 
chill dawn. They were ready to go. 

But just then the policemen near Bullhead saw him 
glance sidewise to his right. Someone in a gray blanket, 
carrying a Winchester, was coming around the comer of 
the house, growling like a bear. It was Catch-the-Bear, 
and everyone present knew of his threat to kill Bullhead 
(Afraid-of-Bear). ‘ Let him go! ‘Let him go! ’ he was calling. 
He tossed his gray blanket upon the top of a sun-shade or 
arbor made of poles and. brush as he passed, and came on, 
walking menacingly along the cordon of policemen huddled 
around Sitting Bull. Catch-the-Bear held his rifle in both 
hands, slamming it\ across the belly of each Metal Breast 
in turn, thrusting his face into each of theirs, looking for 
his enemy. He passed Weasel Bear by, and others: he was 
looking for the lieutenant. 

Looking Elk, one of the police, grabbed Catch-the-Bear 
by the shoulder, jerking him back, saying, ‘Brother-in-law, 
don’t do that; don’t say that!’ But Catch-the-Bear shook 
him off, shoved him away. ‘Don’t call me brother-in-law,’ 
he growled, ‘ Don’t say that to me' 

They heard Catch-the-Bear’s seven-shot rifle click, as he 
threw a cartridge into the chamber. 

Sitting Bull looked toward Catch-the-Bear, commander 
of his body-guard, chief soldier of his camp. Close beside 
him were Strikes-the-Kettle, Brave Thunder, Spotted- 
Hom-Bull, Black Bird, all his fearless warriors, itching to 
attack these Indians who had turned against their chief. 
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Sitting Bull knew that the fight he had been hoping for and 
delaying for was bound to take place. How could he bring 
himself to surrender to a lot of Indians, Yanktonais and 
Blackfeet, and especially Hunkpapa, who had once been 
his subordinates? Old friends of his say that his dignity 
would not permit it, any more than it did when Johnny 
Brughi^re and the Cheyenne scouts went after him in ’79. 
That is what the old men say Sitting Bull must have been 
thinking. And now here was Catch-the-Bear, and thinking 
gave way to action. Catch-the-Bear kept coming down the 
line of Metal .Breasts, saying, ‘Where is Afraid-of-Bear 
[Bullhead]? Afraid-of-Bear, come here!’ Bullhead an¬ 
swered, ‘Here I am.’ 

Then Sitting Bull suddenly cried out in a loud, resonant 
voice: ‘I am not going. Do with me what you like. I am 
not going. Come on! Come on! Take action! Let’s go!’' 
It was the order his friends had been waiting for. 

Immediately Catch-the-Bear threw up his rifle. The 
flash lighted up the startled faces. Tchowl Bullhead, hit in 
the leg, went down on his back, turning as he fell and shoot¬ 
ing upwards at Sitting Bull, who was twisting in the arms 
of his captors. The bullet struck the chief in the back on the 
left side, between the tenth and eleventh ribs. As he reeled 
and staggered from the impact of the lieutenant’s lead, Red 
Tomahawk shot him from behind. Both shots were close 
together; either would have been fatal. Sitting Bull, 
instantly killed, dropped like a stone. 

One of his friends called out, ‘You’ve been trying to do 
it, and now you’ve done it.’ In an instant police and 
Hunkpapa were mingled'in a general m! 16 e. 

Strikes-the-Kettle shot down Shave Head, and then 
the firing was like the hard and rapid clapping of hands. 
It was all together, the smoke and dust blotted everything 
from sight, the confusion of that hand-to-hand fight was 
terrible. Men were shooting and clubbing each other, scuf¬ 
fling and stabbing there in the gray dawn. White Bird and 

1 Mni kte sni yelo. Tokel tea maya w« kla heci ecun po. Mni kte sni yelo. 
Hiyupo! Hiyupol Hopol Hopt>I 
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some others flung themselves down the moment the firing 
began, and rolled back and forth to avoid bullets until they 
could get round the corner of the house and fire from be¬ 
hind the projecting log-ends there. It was a bloody fight 

And in the midst of all that tragedy, the old gray circus 
horse, hearing all the shooting, imagined that he was back 
in the Wild West Show with his master and Buffalo Bill, 
and began to do his tricks again. He sat down gravely in 
the middle of all that carnage, and raised his hoof. That 
scared some of the policemen who saw it worse than the 
guns of their enemies. They thought the spirit of Sitting 
Bull had entered into the sitting horse! All around him, 
bullets were flying like angry hornets, yet the old horse 
came through without^/scratch. He survived, was bought 
back by Buffalo Bffi and used in the show again. Some of 
the readers of thiadbook will remember the old gray horse 
ridden by the man who carried Old Glory ahead of the 
troop of American cavalry in the Wild West Show at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. That was the one. He was ridden 
hard back to Fort Yates with the news that day, and was 
badly 'stove up’ for weeks after. 

While the horse was putting on his stunts among the 
dead men, most of the police'dodged behind the cabin, for 
their enemies had taken cover in the timber along the 
stream, and were keeping up a hot fire from there. Bull¬ 
head, shot in the right arm, the right knee, and through the 
body, said, ‘Get some quilts and make a bed in that house, 
so that I can lie down. And cover me up.’ They carried 
their wounded into Sitting Bull’s cabin — Bullhead, and 
Middle, and Shave Head, whose bowels protruded from his 
ripped belly. They carried in their dedd also. The floor of 
that cabin was covered with blood. 

While they were moving the mattress to make a bed for 
Bullhead, the police found Crowfoot, Sitting Bull’s son, 
hidden there. Crowfoot was a schoolboy of seventeen 
winters. A Metal Breast called out, ‘There’s another one 
in here.’ The boy sprang up, crying, ‘Uncle, I want to live! 
You have killed my father! Let me go!’ 
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They called to Bullhead when: he lay, covered with blood, 

mtl-alltr nrrki.r%/4a/j 1 o *■ „ J1 „'.L ...ill. L. - } > D..111_1 


answered, ‘Kill him, they have killed me.’ Red Tomahawk 
struck Crowfoot, the blow sent the boy sprawling through 
the jdoor. Those outside shot nink dead, They showed no 
mercy: their hearts were hot tnai day. 

, ThQ5.e persons who complain t iat th; Sioux would not 
, give the troops a stand-up fight s lould have seen the field 
after that vmix-up. To the Sioix warrior, the white men 
were only a side-issue, a nuisance: it was seldom that he 
took enough interest in them 'tojfight more than was neces¬ 
sary. But, say the old men, lfrypu want a hard fight, a real > 
scrap, pit Sioux against Sioux, Hunkpapa against Hunkpapa. 
Then the fur will fly. The old mein’s tongues are straight. 
For when that fight was over, Whin a few minutes and 
within a radius of fifty yards, twelve Sioux lay dead, and 
three more severely wounded, two, of them mortally. 

ground Sitting Bull’s body lay this faithful body-guard: 
Catch-the-Bear, Black Bird, Chiets Spotted-Horn-Bull and 
Bijave Thunder, his ‘brother’ Jumping Bull, faithful to his 
piomise to die with the chief; analthere, too, lay Jumping 
Bill’s son, Chase-Wounded, and the boy .Crowfoot. 

Of the police, Little, Eagle, Hawk Man, Arm Strong 

i (Broken Arm), and Afraid-of-Soldier (Warriors-Fear-Him) 
were already dead. First Lieutenant Bullhead and First 
rgeant Shave Head were mortally wounded, and Private 
iddle was hard hit, and later had to have his leg ampu- 
ted. White Bird was hit on his police badge: the badge 
ved his life. 

Sergeant Red Tomahawk succeeded to the command, 
d sent off two messengers to call up the troops, messen¬ 
gers who reported (first) that all the policemen were killed, 
and (later) that Sitting Bull’s people ffad therm penned up 
in the house, short of ammunition, and would soon kill them 
alL Had there been no troops, it is likely that not one 
Metal Breast would have lived to tell the tale. And when 
the troops arrived, they began by shelling their allies, the 
policemen! It was sunup by that time. The police showed 
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a white flag, and the soldiers marched down into the valley. 

What happened on the arrival of the troops gives the 
complete lie to the propaganda that the Ghost Dance was a 
warlike move against the whites and that these ‘ crazed Ghost 
Dancers’ would have offered any opposition to a military 
arrest. Sitting Bull had said that he and his people would 
cheerfully submit to the troops, and that they merely re- ^ 
sen ted ,being ordered about by other Indians. He spoke 
truth. For the same men who had given the Metal Breasts 
such a deadly half-hour, arid were even then irltent upon ■ 
- wiping them from the face of the earth, offered no resistance 
whatever to the troops. The arrest of Sitting Bull had not 
the remotest connection with-the'Ghost Dance, and the 
motives which led to the fight (so far as Indians were con¬ 
cerned) werepurely personal and in ter-tribal. Many of the 
Grand River Sioux went back to Fort Yates with the troops, 

- -"''of their own accord. 

/ The friends of Sitting Bull, who had worked such havoc 
with the Indian Police, left the valley as soon’as the troops 
appeared, and retreated without firing a shot at the soldiers, 
even when some of them scouted on their trail. Not one 
white man was wounded. Only one demonstration was 
made after the troops entered the valley. A single Sioux 
horseman, wearing a Ghost Shirt, paraded back and forth 
■ within rifle range, to show off his courage and test out the 
bullet-proof qualities of the sacred garment. He was fired 
at, °buk was not hit, and rode off after he had made his little 
experiment, probably to joinBig Foot’s band and to fall at 
Wounded Knee. 

Captain E. G. Fechet’s report covering this action states: 

‘The Indians fell back from every point upon the approach 
of the troops, not showing any desire to engage in hostile 
action against the soldiers.’- Precisely. But, if the troops 
x had made the arrest, the credit of Major James McLaughlin 
and the Indian Bureau might have suffered. The Indian 
Police went first — ‘ to avert bloodshed ’ 1 

One Bull, Sitting Bull’s nephew, had been sent by Mc¬ 
Laughlin’s orders to haul freight on the-Cannonball-Fort 
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Yates road, so as to keep him out of the fracas. The fact 
that the agent sent One Bull out of reach of his uncle’s 
v -camp that night h interesting in the. light of the agent's 
repeated protestations that he sent the Indian Police! after 
Sitting Bull in order to prevent bloodshed. He must have 
known, as the-Indian Police knew and repeatedly said, that 
any attempt on their part to take Sitting Bull would pre- 
,'dpitate a battle. If he did not, why did he promise them 
and their widows and orphans pensions — pensions which 
he was not authorized to promise, ahd which Congress did 
not grant until nearly forty years after, when the Bullhead 
faction got votes? 

fy >One Bull reached his home, a few miles below Sitting 
oull’s camp, very early that morning, wentjo bed, and soon 
after was awakened by the rifle-fire at his uncle’s camp — 
hard shooting. He hooked up his team and went toward 
the sound of the firing. Jj\s he got near, he could see the 
Indians.on the run; one oflthem told him that the chief was 
killed. I, 

, As he went on toward his Uncle’s house, the police leveled 
their guns at him. He hearcl. Eagle Man telling them to ■ 
stop. Eagle Man said, ‘Come no farther.’ One Bull halted. 
Cross Bear was ready to shoqt One Bull. But Eagle Man 
said, ‘This is our son-in-la\yV One Bull.’ To One Bull he 
said, 'We have killed each other on both sides.’ 

One Bull asked, ‘Have ypu.killed the women, too?’ For 
his wife had beeiTin camp-there, 

‘No,’ said Eagle Man, 'my niece jwas Jiere-a 4 itt 4 e-while- 

ago. Go and get her and go -back to your house.’ So One 
Bull went looking for his wife along the river, found her, 
and took her home. He was not allowed to go near his 
uncle’s body, for fear he might lose his temper and make 
trouble. 

One Bull’s wife, Scarlet Whirlwind, went home with One 
Bull. She was great with child. She witnessed the fight.' 
She says that Bullhead, not Catch-the-Bear, fired the first 
shot, and killed the chief. 

Bullhead evidently wished no one to have any doubt as 
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tohis share in that affray. As he lay there, mortally wounded, 
covered with blood,he said to his friend Weasel Bear," • 
‘Look after my family in future, and advise them. Never 
forget, I killed Sitting. Bull.' And agaiu, when Turning 
Hawk came in to see him, he said, ‘ I shbt.Sitting Bull. 
Sitting Bull is dead. I killep him.’. 

Then Shave Head, crouching on the quilts like a wounded 
animal above his broken belly, spoke up, ‘TheyJhave killed 
me, but I got one of them all right.' 

Red Tomahawk also claimed to have killed Sitting Bull. 
The Army surgeon said either shot would have proved 
mortal to the. chief; ° 

The policemen and the soldiers ransacked the chief’s 
cabins. The extra moccasins said to have been made in 
anticipation of the chief’s flight were not found, nor was 
there any Ghost Shirt found in his cabin. Howeve^r, Bob- 
Tail-Bull found two in the^cabin of his son-in-law, Andrew 
Fox, near by; he gave them to McLaughlin. All the cabins 
in the valley for some miles were emptied of their, folk that 
morning, and what the Metal Breasts and soldiers-did-not— 
take was later carried away by civilian prowlers: no effort 
was made to protect the property of friendly Indians. 
They suffered,yvith the others. All the guns found in the 
camp were broken over a wagon-wheel. 

When a check was made of the ammunition left to the 
police, it was found that these forty^hree men, some of 
whom had had not less than one hundred and twenty rounds 
to begin with, had altogether only two hundred and ten 
revolver cartridges, and two hundred arid sixty rounds of 
ammunition for their rifles. Red Tomahawk, t Iron Star, 
'Cross Bear, Hawk Man, Weasel Bear, One Feather, Iron 
Thunder, Black Prairie Chicken, and Spotted Thunder had 
not a single round. The ammunition of the dead had all 
been used up, also. These are official figures. It was a hard 
fight-—"hard.shooting. 

Sitting Bull’s friends ran off or rode off most bf the horses 
of the Metal Breasts. Three hundred and thirty-three 
Sioux fled from Standing Rock as a result of this affair. Ac- 
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cording to the official report, the police were- opposed by 
‘ 160 armed fanatical Ghost Dancers’ (certainly not a low 
estimate), who fled, ‘leaving their families behind.’ If the 
number was so great, it was equal to the troops and police 
combined, and could have given some trouble, had the 
‘hostiles’ wished. Fully half those who fled had taken no 
part in the fracas, but were quietly sleeping in their homes 
up and down the river, when the fight began. 

By this time, the relatives of John Arm Strong (Broken 
Arm), one of the dead policemen, had arrived, and finding 
his body lying in the stable, where he had been shot, began 
to wail'terribly. One of them, Holy Medicine, finding his 
kinsman dead, was enraged at Sitting Bull, whose followers 
had killed him. Holy Medicine had acted as Sitting Bull’s 
tailor, making and painting the sacred Ghost Shirts. But 
now he was furious. He picked-up an old neck-yoke lying 
on the ground, and, going over to Sitting Bull’s body, beat 
it savagely about the head, until the chief’s chin was around • 
under his left ear. The soldiers finally put a stop to that. . 

detailed Private A. L. Bloomer to stand guard over Sitting 
Bull’s body. 

Says Mr. Bloomer: ‘Sitting Bull must have weighed 
two hundred and fifty pounds, and after it was all over and 
I was ordered to move the body away from a large pool of 
blood, I took hold of his arm and tried to drag him away so 
his body would not freeze to the ground. I thought he 
weighed a ton.... He was.lying on his back, with his head 
toward his cabin. There was no snow, but the ground was 
frozen. He was ten to fifteen yards from the cabin.’ 

But the malice of the bereaved did not stop with abusing 
the dead body. They wanted to smash and kill everybody 
and everything in his camp. 

Matthew F. Steele, Lieutenant-Colonel, U.S.A., Retired, 
then a young officer with the troops at Fort Yates, was 
busy preventing the soldiers and policemen from looting 
the cabins of Sitting. Bull’s camp, and also looking for any 
‘hostiles’ who might be concealed there. In the smaller 
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cabin he found hanging on the wall a large full-length oil 
portrait of Sitting Bull, in full regalia, wfth the signature 
C. S. Weldon in one corner. Says he: 'Suddenly one of the 
policemen, whose brother, another policeman, lay dead on 
the ground outside, killed by Sitting Bull’s band) came into 
the cabin crying, and saw.this portrait on the wall. Quickly 
he spatcHeHTFUown and with his Winchester broke the 
frame in pieces and broke through the canvas. I snatched 
the portrait away from him and carried it back to Fort 
Yates.’ Later, the young officer bought the portrait from 
Sitting Bull’s wives. He still has it. 

Otter Robe, who (after one of his relatives had been 
wounded) rode boldly in. and joined the police in their 
stand against Sitting Bull's Boys, acted as interpreter for 
some of the soldiers. He heard Sitting Bull’s wives crying, 
went into the smaller cabin, and found them and some 
other women seated in a row on' the bed. They would not 
get up, and so the soldiers pulled them off. Under that bed 
they found Sitting Bull's deaf-mute son and another lad. 
The soldiers searched thesedadstodi&armthem;-found that” 
one of them had a jack-knife with a broken blade, and took 
that. It made Otter Robe laugh. The soldiers also found 
an old blind woman in camp. Otter Robe talked for her; 
he protected her. ’ , . » 

All this time the lamp in Sitting Bull’s cabin burned on. 
It was still burning when the police and soldiers started 
back to the fort.. 

When that happened, there was a dispute among the 
Metal Breasts. They: did not wish to put Sitting Bull’s 
body into the same wagon with their own dead.. But Ser¬ 
geant Red Tomahawk had strict orders to bring in the chief 
dead or alive, and he said.'fhey must do it; there was only 
one wagon for the dead. Then the policemen decided to 
throw the chief in first, and lay their dead comrades on top 
of him. This was done.' White Bird and Bob-Tail-Bull put 
the dead.into the wagon; when they had finished, they were 
covered with blood. 

The bodies of the men who fell with Sitting Bull were 
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dragged into a cabin and left there. Somewhat later, the 
Reverend T. L. Riggs, of Oahe, came there with some 
Christian Indians, and laid the seven dead men away in a 
common grave. His charitable deed made other sects ap¬ 
pear rather heartless, by contrast, and to this day many of 
Sitting Bull’s people are members of that Congregational 
Church, of-which he is such a worthy pillar. That grave 
has never Ibeen marked. 

About the middle of the day the men in uniform, the 
wagons and the ambulance, moved out northward on the 
trail toward Fort Yates and Standing Rock. And thus Sit¬ 
ting Bull was carted like a dead dog toward the stronghold 
of his enemies, with four dead men riding his mangled, 
blood-soaked body over the prairie ruts. 

At 6 p.m. the slow caravan reached the new station on 
Oak Creek, halting for the night on the site of that pleasant 
town-to-be, 'McLaughlin, South Dakota. Next day they 
went on, and the chief’s body was turned over to the post 
surgeon at 4.30 p.m. December 16, 1890. v 

—Private-He-Alone Js-Man . one of the police, went home, 
burned the clothing he had worn in that bloody fight, and 
took a purifying sweat-bath before he would enter his house. 
Said High Eagle, another policeman, ‘Well, we have gone 
to work,, and killed our chief.’ 

Thus died Sitting Bull. And, as McLaughlin’s obituary 
states, ‘The shot that killed him put a stop forever to the 
domination of phe ancient regime among the Sioux of the 
Standing Rock Reservation.’ 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE ONLY GOOD INDIAN 

Standing Rock Agency, S. D., Dec. i6, 1890.... It is stated today that there 
was a quiet understanding between the officers of the Indian and military de¬ 
partments that it would be impossible to bring Sitting Bull to Standing Rock 
alive, and that if brought in, nobody would know precisely what to do with 
him. He would, though under arrest, still be a source of great annoyance, and 
his followers would continue their dances and threats against neighboring 
settlers. There was, therefore, cruel as it may seem, a complete understanding 
from the Commanding Officer to the Indian Police that the slightest attempt to 
rescue the old medicine-man should be a signal to send Sitting Bull to the 
happy hunting ground. — New York Herald, Dec. 17, 1890. 

That ‘domination* of Sitting Bull, of which McLaughlin 
speaks, was resented and feCred at Standing Rock long after 
his resonant voice and slow, emphatic utterance were 
silenced. Few men have been loved so well, or hated so 
fiercely as Sitting Bull. But now, on December 17, the day 
—of-his~buriaVhi s - fri e nds -had fledrhi s enemi es -=^and~espe- 
cially the relatives of the dead policemen—were strong and 
bitter, and the lukewarm made haste to mount the band¬ 
wagon of the victorious faction. 

- This is not the place to tell how the brave policemen 
(many of them once Sitting Bull’s Boys, whom Jie had 
trained to the warpath) buried their fallen comrades with 
military honors and all the pomp which Standing Rock’s 
little Church and State could afford. They deserved honor 
for their courage in attempting his arrest, and the granite 
shaft above their common tomb in the Roman Catholic 
Cemetery at Standing Rock will long keep their memory 
in the minds of men. It is said the funeral cortege of these 
valiant men extended all the way from the Dead House to 
the Cemetery, and the photographs of the burial would 
seem to bear out the story. 

Sitting Bull was so hated by the mourners that they 
would not consent to have him laid away with their dead. 
So great was the excitement, the uncertainty, that, as Father 
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Bernard puts it, 1 It was deemed'unwise to give the chief a 
public funeral.’ Sitting Bull/was not a Catholic nor a 
Christian of any recognized,sect; his body was in the hands 
of the military; he was buried in one corner jof the Post 
Cemetery at Fort Yates'.' j-' 

J. F. Waggoner, then a soldier at the post detailed for 
work in the carpenter shop, made the box for Sitting Bull. 

For nobody troubled to go to Mandan and buy a coffin for 
the chief. He made the box 2 by 2 by 6 feet 4 inches, and 
while he was working at it, the soldiers kept coming in, 
each of them driving a nail in the chief’s coffin. Private 
Waggoner, who knew Sitting Bull well, says he did not 
think such an act was much of an honor, any more than if 
it had been the coffin of any other major general. ‘For he 
was surely a fighter, a thinker, a chief, and a gentleman. 

He had eaten many a meal in my house, and I cannot but 
speak well of Sitting Bull.’ 

Mr. Waggoner goes on, ‘There were no police in my shop 
while I was working, and no officers there to give orders — 

-for-a-wnnrlp_rT WherLthe_box was finished, he took it to the _ 

Dead House, and they put the body into it. Says he: ‘We 
buried him just as he came in, wrapped in a blanket frozen 
stiff with blood. He was not scalped. He had seven bullet 
wounds in his body, and his jaw was around under his left 
ear. He was a big man; he'filled th ; af box chock-a-block. 
They had to sit on the lid to close ijt. The lid was not 
nailed down.’ ; 

There were present at the .time the hospital steward, 

Saddler, J. F. Waggoner, the' carpenter, Johnny. Hughes,_ 

teamster, Lieutenant P. G.. Wood, Twelfth Infantry, and 
Quy Wood, the Officer’s son. They loaded the long box 
upon a two-wheeled cart, and an old! Army mule named 
Caesar drew the cart down the slope to the Post Cemetery. 

The grave was already dug. It was the middle of the after¬ 
noon. V ' >'v. 

: They soon readied the open gtSVse. Then Waggoner and 
another mam held up the lid while f\ve gallons of chloride 
of lime were poured into the box, and ton top of that a suit- 
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able amount of muriatic acid. Then the lid was nailed 
down, the box lowered, and the grave filled. The fumes rose 
up in a fog between the loose earth and the walls of the 
grave, even before it was half full. And so Sitting Bull was 
buried — in quicklime — like a felon! 

Says Waggoner: ‘We laid the noble old chief away with¬ 
out a hymn or a prayer or a sprinkle of earth. Quicklime 
was used instead. It made me angry. I had always ad¬ 
mired the chief for his courage and his generalship. He 
was a manV 

Indeed, the triumphant party at Standing Rock mis¬ 
judged the temper of the whole American public; they were 
a little too blatant in their intense satisfaction, and soon 
had the press attacking them from all sides. One of the' 
first dispatches sent to the press from Standing Rock 
(December 16), begins: ‘That the Government authorities, 
civil as well as military, from President Harrison and Gen¬ 
eral Miles down, preferred the death of . the famous old 
savage to capture whole-skinned, few persoij^ here, Indian 
or white, have a doubt.’ There was some apparent basis" 
for this supposition at the time: General Miles had been 
the man to seek an arrest by the military, and President 
Harrison, wjien interviewed for the New York Herald, said 
‘that he had regarded Sitting Bull as,the great disturbing 
element in his tribe, arid now that he was out of the way he 
hoped that a settlement of the difficulties could be reached 
without further bloodshed.’ 

But a man of Sitting Bull’s character and fame could 
not be shot down and buried hugger-mugger without some 
repoil upon those responsible for the business. Too many 
able men knew him, too many of them admired him, too 
many sympathized with his stand against the abuses and 
outrages perpetrated upo/i his people by officers and citizens 
of the United States. Suddenly McLaughlin found him¬ 
self. beset with stinging implications, accusations. The 
Chicago Tribune spoke of ‘ the assassination of Sitting Bull’; 
attention was called to the ‘fact’ that ‘the chief had not 
one friend among the police sent to arrest him.’ Terms like 
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'cold-blooded, premeditated murder’ were freely bandied 
about; the public could believe anything about an official 
of the old Indian Bureau. W. H. H. ‘Adirondack’ Murray, 
who had known Sitting Bull in Canada, and other public 
'men who admired the chief, printed eloquent defenses of 
his life, and poured objurgations upon those who had or¬ 
dered his arrest. In one of the (deleted) chapters of his book, 
McLaughlin complains, ‘ It was charged that he had been 
unjustifiably killed — and the charge was made generally 
by the people and papers that had been clamoring all sum¬ 
mer for the extinction of the old mischief-maker.’ Tct add 
to these troubles, General Miles made difficulties, there was 
a threat of legislative investigation in Dakota, and the 
various philanthropic associations over the country, such 
as the Indian Rights Association, took up the cudgels and 
made inquiries. The agent’s defense against these accusa¬ 
tions has been repeatedly printed, in his book, in his report 
to the Commissioner, 1891, already referred to, and else- 
. where. For a time it seemed as though he was rid of Sitting 
- RTrll-rTrrly to he driven-out-himself-i-it-wa s out of the frving- 
pan into the fire. But the military men who kneW him held 
up his hands, the Catholic Church was loyal to its able son, 
the Dakota settlers stood by him manfully, the politicians 
fell into line with their constituents, and McLaughlin was 
confidentially informed that ‘the new Commissioner is a 
dandy; he will care for his own.’ McLaughlin’s action was 
approved by his superiors,«and in.due time he was promoted. 

But meanwhile he had a bad time. By the irony of fate 
it was a newspaper story which caused all the anxiety, and 
a nfewspmper story started in Bismarck, where the yams 
about Mrs^Weldon had been printed, a story followed up , 
by the National Indian Defense Association which she had' 
represented. What’s sauce for the goose is sauce fQr the 
gander. 

The story went that Sitting Bull’s coffin was empty when, 
buried, that his body had ‘been takento a dissecting room,’ 
and that a Bismarck merchant had offered one thousand 
dollars for the remains. Dr. Bland, head of Mrs. Weldon’s 
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society, immediately wrote to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, demanding punishment of ‘any parties, whether 
Government officials or not, who may be found guilty of 
such desecration of the dead chief’s body.’ For, he ex¬ 
plains, ‘the reasonable supposition is that it is the intention 
of the parties in charge to make his bones a subject of spec¬ 
ulation, and perhaps his skin also.' 

A long array of official denials followed, with statements 
made and endorsed by the post surgeon and Colonel Drum 
to the effect that ‘ it was not mutilated or disfigured in any 
manner... sewed up in canvas, put in a coffin... and after¬ 
ward buried in the northwest corner of the post cemetery 
in a grave about eight feet deep.’ A number, of. persons 
claim to have been present at this interment. J. F. Wag¬ 
goner says most of these claims are false. 

Among the papers of the late Major McLaughlin is a 
small package containing a lock of hair. It is labeled, in the 
Major’s handwriting, ‘ Sitting Bull’s hair.’ Apart from this 
memento, there is no evidence to show that anything of 
Sitting^Bull was left above ground, after his burial. 

Had the reports mentioned that the body was buried in 
quicklime, they might easily have disposed of the legend. 
For, as is well knpivn, quicklinie desiccates a body, and 
often preserves i£7 since water is the great agent of decay. 
This, it appears, is what occurred in the case of Sitting 
Bull. Only a few years ago his grave was secretly opened. 

A few years ago the Fort Yates Commercial Club erected 
the~cairn of stones which stands at the foot of the grave. 
This labor made necessary some disturbance of the surface 
soil. I have excellent authority for the statement that one 
night, while these improvements were being made, a man 
whose name was withheld from me, and who was anxious to 
know the truth of these legends, opened the grave with the 
help of a friend. He found the complete skeleton there, skull 
and all, well enough preserved to show the horrible mutila¬ 
tion of the head. This excavation, secret as it was, must 
dispose finally of the yams about Sitting Bull’s bones hav¬ 
ing been put on show. After the inspection, the two men 
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replaced everything as before, filled the grave, and tamped 
inj the soil and turf, leaving no sign of the disturbance. 
There can now be no reason for a second exhumation, 
official or otherwise, to put an end to that legend. It is 
false. 

One Would like to know why Sitting Bull was buried in 
quicklime. Was it to hide the mutilation of his body, or 
to prevent someone from obtaining his bones, or simply to 
show contempt for the man? One would have more faith 
in the reported impeccable behavior of officials, both In¬ 
dian and white,i who opposed him while alive, if they had 
not treated his helpless body so after he was dead. 

Feeling at Standing Rock after those burials was intense. 
Sitting Bull’s relatives and friends, their women and chil¬ 
dren, had no wish to remain in that district, and nearly all 
their property was stolen while they were held at Fort 
Yates under guard. Says One Bull: ‘We lost all our house¬ 
hold goods. Everything, trunks, boxes, and provisions in 
Sitting Bull’s house were taken, his cattle — all that he 
had—all disappeared. Some of the horses were also missing. 
We were overwhelmed with grief. Sitting Bull’s children, 
Jumping Bull’s children, all of them moved away to Red 
Cloud [Pine Ridge] Agency. They all lived down there, and 
died there; my uncle has a few grandchildren living there 
still. I also hated to remain here where we had suffered 
so much, but here where Uncle Sitting Bull had chosen a 
place for me, I remained; I respected his wishes.’ One Bull 
alone remained on the Standing Rock Reservation, and 
succeeded to the chieftaincy of the band on Grand River, 
left vacant by Sitting Bull’s death. 

Peace settled once more upon Grand River. But up at 
the Standing Rock Agency, there was some dissatisfaction, 
some fear. For nearly forty years, people avoided the old 
commissary building after dark. For, they say, every night 
the dead policerrlen, whose families were in want because 
the promised pensions had not been paid, came knocking at 
the door to draw their rations. If you were inside the build¬ 
ing, you could hear those lurking shadows enter, hear their 
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moccasins shuffle on the rough board floor, a restless mov¬ 
ing about of those dead men, whose widows and orphans 
were left without protectors. \ 

For nearly forty years they walked by night, until the\ 
Sioux were enfranchised, and Congress approved the re- \ 
commendations of thfe Bureau .and the War Department. 
Now they walk no more. 

The site of Sitting Bull’s cabin has been made a public 
parlc, and very-wisely left unimproved. Near by-you will 
. find One'Slk, who — for a proper fee — will show you about 
the place, point out the sites of the cabins, the spot where 
each man fell, the grave of the seven men who died with 
Sitting Bull, and tell you the grim story of that battle in 
the dark. p 

^nd so, on that slope facing the sunset, the old captain 
was laid to rest, wedged into the box they had made for 
him, side by side with the white soldiers. That, one may 
believe, was a more fitting tomb than the Catholic Ceme¬ 
tery u p the“hi 1 Calnile away, where he would have been hud-” 
died among r the men who shot him down. For Sitting Bull\ 
had no hatred-of the white men, only distrust; and if that 
distrust persisted and increased, was it his fault? He, at 
least, did notlhink so: Job himself was not more confident 
of his own blamelessness than Sitting Bull. 

Years after, when Fort Yates was dismantled, even, those 
soldier dead were taken away, and Sitting Bull was left 
alone on the bare hillside, overlooking the flats where he 
had camped so often, bracing his wavering people to defend 
their birthright. 

For a long time there was only a wooden marker at the 
grave, bearing the simple inscription: 

Sitting Bull - 

.Died Dec. 15, 1890 

This wooden .marker was regularly replaced, as tourists 
as regularly whittled it away for souvenirs. Later a cairn 
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of stones was raised, and the grave was secretly-decorated^ 
from time to time. And now that official malice has been 
weakened by death and time, there is an iron railing, a 
cement slab, a modest marble tombstone with the words: 

SITTING BULL , 

Died - ' 

Dec. 15, 1890 
/ Chief of the 

J Hunkpapa 

* Sioux 


These successive markers are^alk signs of the change in 
public feeling toward the chief, steps toward that monu¬ 
ment which, some day, the State or Nation will erect to one 
of the greatest of her sons. The white man’s hatred for 
Sitting Bull has fallen -from him, even as the soldiers who 
once hemmed in hi s grave have been removed. 

Good cause for thatT We Americans owe a great debt to 
our old enemy . ^ 

Because it is not the smooth path, but the rough trail, 
which makes us strong; it is not our friends, but our foes, 
who commonly have most to do with forging our characters. 
1 Consider what the history of these States would be had 
(there been no native peoples on this /continent — a dull 
Tchronicle of plodding clodhoppers, placidly moving each 
Wear a little farther into the vacant lands, carrying along 
jtheir petty, outworn European ideas and institutions, their 
bastard European culture, unchanged and unchanging—so 
many rubber-stamps! ’ I " 

But as it *was, thank God, we had a Frontier, and, as 
historians are forever reminding us r that Frontier shaped 
America, moulded a nation unlike, any/other. That Frontier 
formed these States, made us^ what we are — and the 
Indian made the Frontier. / 

Sitting Bull, leader of the largest/ Indian" nation on the 
continent, the strongest, boldest,, most stubborn opponent 
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of European influence, was the very heart and soul of that 
Frontier. When the true history of the New World is writ¬ 
ten, he will receive his chapter. For Sitting Bull was one 
of the Makers of America. 
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Apart from the official archives and documents in the 
files of the Dominion and the United States, I would men¬ 
tion the following little-known but/ extremely helpful 
papers: / 

Buffalo Bill's Scrap-Book of Press Clippings. For photostats of 
this record I am indebted to Mr. Richard J. Walsh, author of ' 
The Making of Buffalo Bill. j 
Hieroglyphic Autobiography of Silting Bull. No. 1929 in the 
archives of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 
D.C. The uncompleted copy made by Four Horns of Sitting 
Bull’s pictographic autobiography made in 1870. For Sitting 
Bull’s interpretation of these drawings, given in 1885, I am in¬ 
debted to Mr. Seth C. Jones, Secretary, Municipal Art Com- 
. mission, Rochester, New York. . 

'Journal of .the.Expedition to Powder River, Kept byJMafor Charles ' 
Galpin. (Our best account of the peace made with Sitting Bull 
by Father Pierre-Jean De Smet‘ 1868.) Now in the archives of 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. For this I thank the 
Reverend Father G. J. Garraghan, S.J. 

McLaughlin’s Orders for Sitting Bull’s Arrest, in English and in 
Sioux. For permission to reproduce these I thank Mr. A. B. 
Welch. 

Mary Collins Tells of the Dances of the Sioux and the Influence Held 
by Sitting Bull; a Short Autobiography. -Now in the files of the 
Department of History, State of South Dakota, Pierre. For 
this I thank Mr. Lawrence K. Fox, in charge: 

One Bull's Narrative. - Sioux text narrating Sitting Bull’s history 
from the Custer fight until his death (1876-90). For this I 
thank Chief Henry Oscar One Bull; it is now in my possession. 
White Bull s History of Sitting-Bull's Life [1864—i8y6). Sioux text 
prepared by Chief Joseph White Bull, to whom I am deeply 
indebted._jNow in my hands. 
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• Note — Where 'the same name is applied to two personages among the 
Indians, they are here differentiated by (a) and/ (b) when not otherwise 
identified. J 


Acorn, 281 

Adam, Silas, scout with Gen. Miles, 
>35 ■ 

Adventists, mentioned, 282 
Afraid-of-Bear, see Bullhead 
* Afraid-of-Soldiet, (Warriors-Fear- 
Hi_m), killed in fight over Sitting 
Bull’s arrest, 309 

After-the-Bugs, wounded in fight with 
Crows, 118 

Ahern, Maj. George P., quoted, 254 
Alice in Wonderland, Trial Scene in, 
mentioned, 245 

Allen, Col. Alvaren, exhibits Sitting 
’ Bull as ‘slayer of Gen. Custer,’ 256 
Allison, E. H. ‘Fish,’ scout, 229; pre¬ 
pares to claim credit for Sitting 
Bull’s surrender, 238 
AH Over Black, accompanies Father 
De Smet on peace mission, 99 
American Horse, tee Iron Shield 
American Legion, Sioux veterans, 6s 
Ammunition, hard to get among In¬ 
dians, 148, 149. 

Andrew Fox, Sitting Bull’s son-in-law, 
helps him with letter to Indian 
Agent, 289-92; 312 
■Animal People, provide "customs for 
-< Sioux, 83 

Appearing-Bear, in Battle of the Rose¬ 
bud, 156 

Arapahos, chiefs at installation of Sit¬ 
ting Bull as head chief, 91-95 
Arm Strpng (Broken Arm), killed in 
fight over Sitting Bull’s arrest, 309 
Arrow (O'Fallon) Creek, 128, 131 
Ash Creek, see Reno Creek 
Ash Hollow, 144, 234 
Assiniboin, see Ho'he ‘ 

Bad, wounded in fight with Crows, 118 
Bad Faces, 92 

Badger, eager to kill trespassers on 
Siouk lands, 122 - 
Badger society, 95 

Bad Horse, stays to fight Ffathea^s, 


Bad JuiCe, identifies dead troops as 
Custer’s, and finds his. body on 
■ battle-fidld, 174 

Bad-Light-Hair, killed in Custer fight 
182 

Bad Soup, 135 
Baker, Johnny, 287, 289 
Bakiula, see Looks-for-Home 
Baldwin, 1st Lt. F. £>., strikes "at 
Sitting Bull, 211 

Barbour, Asst. Adjt. Gen, M., issues 
order lor arrest ol Sitting Bull, 293 
Bark Creek, 113; 211 «. • 

Barry, D. F., photographer, no 
Bates, Col. Charles Francis, 178 ». 
Battle of the Badlands, 59-62 
Battle of Fort Phil Kearny, 18' 

Battle of Killdeer Mountain, 58 
Battle of Little Big Horn, 166 ff. 

Battle of the Rosebud, 156 ' 

Bear Coat, see Miles, Gen. Nelson A. 
Bear-Comes-Out, in Battle of the 
Rosebud, 156 

Bear Eagle (a), killed in fight with 
Crows, 117 

Bear Eagle (b), with Sitting Bull- in 
Canada, 212 
Bear Face, 269 

Bear Ghost, at installation ol Sitting , 
Bull as head chief, 91-95“ 

Bear Paw Mountains, 219 » 

Bear Ribs (a), volunteers in raid bn. 

Ho'he, 35; counts coup on boy, 36 
Bear Ribs (b) (SicJe-of-Bear, Chief 
Bear t Ribs), accepts finder protest 
payments due his band, and is > 
killed by Sans Arcs, 51 
Bear Ribs II, accompanies Father De 
Smet on peace mission, 99 
Bear's Cap (Bear’s Head), with Sitting 
Bull before U.S. commission, 220 
Bear's Heart, see Man-Who-Never- ' 
Walked 

Bear Shield, in Battle of the Rosebud, 
1561281 

Bear-Shoot-Him-as-Hc-Runs, decoy to 
trespassers on Sioux lands, 122 
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Bear-Skinned, robbed of two women, 83 
Bear Soldier, in Battle of the Rosebud, 
156 - 

Bear-Stop (Red Shirt), goes to agency, 
209 ' / 

Bear-That-Scatters, 222 
Bear Tooth (Dry Bones), counts coup 
on Crow woman, 49; wounded in 
fight with Crows, 118 
Bear-with-Horn, killed in Custer bat¬ 
tle, 182 * 

Bear-with-White-Paw, in Battle of the 
Rosebud, 156 ’ 

Beaver Creek, 139, 143, 186 
Beaver River, 228 

Belknap, William W., at conference 

, on Sioux report, 141 

Benteen, Gen. Frederick W., 147, 169, 

172, 178 

Bernard, Father, see Strassmeier 
. Big Bottom, 120 
' Big Darkness, 139 
Big Dry Creek, 116 
Big Foot, 310 

Big Head, of party seeking Fanny 
Kelly's return, ' 67; signs away 
Black Hills, 208; set up as rival to 
Sitting Bull, 264 

Big Horn Mountains, hi, 160, 179, 
185, 186, 209, 2 u 

Big-in-the-Center, 18; at naming of 
Sitting Bull as head, chief, 91-95. 
See also Bull-Standing-with-Cow, 
White Bull (a) 

Big Leggins, knowledge of numerals 
enables him to identify dead troops, 

173, 174. -See also Brughiere, 
Johnny 

Big Mane, said to have suggested 
Sioux move to Canada, 184; resigns 
from Police when ordered to arrest 
Sitting Bull, 280 
Big Road, 145 

Bird-Claw-Necklace, Crow leader in 
surprise attack on Sitting Bull's 
band, is killed, 46; 50 
Bird-in-the-Ground, leader in Crow 
surprise attack'on Sitting Bull’s 
band, 46. 

Bird People, their speech understood 
^ by Sitting Bull, 22 
Black Bear, in Battle of the Rosebud, 

156 

Black Bird, 276, 290, 306; killed, 309 
Black Crow, Jr., wounded in fight with 
Crows, 118 

Black Eagle, 83; takes part in installa¬ 


tion of Sitting Bull-as head chief, 92- 
95; 145; goes to agency, 209 
Blackfeet (Sioux) delegation comes to 
buy Fanny Kelly, 65; takes her from 
. Bnngs-Plenty, <66, 67; chiefs at 
crowning of Sitting Bull as head 
chief, 91-95 

Black Fox (a), killed in Custer battle, 
182 

Black Fox (b), resigns from Police when 
ordered to arrest Sitting Bull, 280 
Black Hills, gold rush, 133, 134; whites 
trying to force cession of territory 
by Sitting Bull, 187; cession ratified 
by council, 188 

Black Kettle, leader of Cheyennes 
massacred by Col. Chivington and 
his soldiers, 70 

Black Moon (Hunk'papa) (a), on war¬ 
path with Sitting- Bull, 77; takes 
part in making him head chief, 
91—95; goes to meet Father De 
Smet, on peace mission, 100-02; at 
grand council, 104; makes address 
of welcome to Father De Smet, 105, 
106; 145; conducts Sun Dance as 
Intercessor, 151; announces Sitting 
Bull’s vision, 153 

Black Moon (Hunk'papa) (b), leads 
charge against Custer’s troops, is 
killed, 167, 182 

Black Moon (Minniconjou), takes 
part in making Sitting Bull head 
chief, 92-95; 145 

Black Pheasant, picked to arrest 
Sitting Bull,.281 
Black Prairie Chicken, 312 
Black Robe, The-Black-Robe-Who- 
Went-West, see De Smet, Father 
Pierre-Jean 

Black Shield, takes part in making 
Sitting BuH head chief, 92-95; 145 
Bland, Dr. T. A., head of National 
Indian Defense Association, 272, 319 
Bloomer, Private A. L., guard ovet 
Sitting Bull’s body, 313 ' , 

Blue Coat, takes part in installation of 
Sitting Bull as head chief,92-95; 145 
Blue Mountain, one of Sitting Bull’s 
body-guard, 296 1 > . 

Blue Mountains, camp of Sitting Bull, 

143 

Blue Stem, killed in fight at Slim 
Buttes, 192 ■ j 

Blue Thunder, . drives Father De 
Smet’s carriage on peace mission, 99; 
threatened by Sioux, lot 
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Bob-Tail-Bull (see Morris Bob-Tail- 
, Bull), scout for Sitting Bull, 155; in 
Battle of the Rosebud, 156; detailed 
to watch Ghost Dancers, 281; 312 
L Bob-Tail-Horse, goes out to meet 
Custer's men, 171; to Sitting Bull’s 
camp to persuade him to return to 
the U.S., 226-28 
Boiler, Henry A.,‘quoted, 25 
Bowen, Col. William H. C., 237 
Box Elder (Dog-on-the-Ridge), sees 
soldiers in dream, 158 
Box Elder River, 27, 141 
Brackett, Major Alfred B., In the fight 
at Killdeer Mountain, 55 
Braddock, Gen. Edward, mentioned, 
181 

Brave Buffalo, on war-path with Sit¬ 
ting Bull, 77; .killed with his horse, 

79.80 ■ 

Brave Crow, leader of 'Sitting Bull’s 
Soldiers’ in Canada, 214; 216 
Brave-Heart songs for courage, 45 
Brave Thunder, one of Sitting Bull’s 
body-guard, 296,302, 306; killed, 309 
Brings-Plenty, carries captive white 
woman to camp, 52; dubs her Real 
Woman, 65; refuses to give her up to 
Blackfeet (Sioux) delegation, she is 
taken from him, 66, 67 
Broken Arm, see. Arm Strong 
Broken Leg, shot in fight with Miles’ 
men, 196 

Brooklyn, N.Y., 271 
Brotherton, Major David H., 238 
Brown, Brig.-Gen. William C., 211 ». 
Brown Back, 164 
Brown Eagle, 216 

Brown Thunder, in Crow fight, 48; 
takes part in making Sitting Bull 
head chief, 92-95 

ftrughi&re, Johnny (Big Leggins), flees 
from murder charge to Sitting Bull’s 
camp, 186; takes note from Sitting 
Bull to’Miles' troops, 196; inter¬ 
preter at conference of Sitting Bull 
and Miles, 200 Jf.; fails to translate 
insult by Miles, is enlisted by him 
as scout against Sitting Bull, 206, 
207; persuades hunting bands to 
make peace, 208; goes to Sitting 
Bull's camp, 225, 226, 307 
Brul6, refuse claim of Sitting Bull to 
be head chief, 92 

Buck, killed in fight with Crows, 117 
■Buffalo, as a provider for the Sioux, 15; 
as a god, 38 


Buffalo Bill, see Cody, Col. William 
Buffalo God speaks to Sitting Bull's 
father, 16, 17 

Bull Eagle (a), counts coup in Powdft 
River fight, is killed, 79 
Bull Eagle (b), decoy to trespassers on 
Sioux lands, 122; dies of wounds, 125 
Bull Ghost, signs away Black Hills, 
208; 290; brings Sitting Bull’s re¬ 
quest for pass to agency, 295; one 
of his body-guard, 296 
Bullhead (Lt. Bullhead, Afraid-of- 
Bear), judge of Court of Indian 
Offenses, 258; fights with Catch-the- 
Bear over sack of rations, 259; 269; 
picks men to arrest Sitting Bull, 280, 
284; eager for his arrest, 293; 296, 
297, 299; takes him in the dark, 300; 
promises him a house, 305; 306; 
shoots him as he is himself shot by 
Catch-the-Bear, 307-09; insists he 
killed Sitting Bull, 311, 312 
Bullhead, S.D., 3, 65 
Bull Owl, goes to meet' Father De 
Smet, on peace mission, foo; signs 
‘Treaty of Laramie’ at Fort Rice, 
no, 111 ' > 

-Bull-Standing-with-Cow,’ one of the 
" names heard by Sitting Bull’s father 
spoken by the Buffalo God, 17; given 
to one of his grandsons, who later 
discarded it for Big-in-the-Center, 
which see , 18 

Bull-Standing-with-Cow, ignorant of 
rule on seducing other men’s wives, 
24; shows courage before white 
soldiers, 52-54; 62; with party at¬ 
tacked by soldiers, 63; helps Sitting 
Bull home when wounded, 64; on 
war-path with him, 76;" 78; denies 
Hunk’papa took part in Fetterman 
ambush, 81; 82. See also Joseph 
White Bull 

Butler, Sgt. James, where he was 
killed in Custer battle, map, 163; 
mentioned as bravest of soldiers, 174 
Byrne, P. E., 147 

Cadotte, Nick, 266 

Calendar of the Hunk'papa, 29, 39, 69, 

115, 180 

Cameron, Angus, of Senate committee 
to investigate conditions among 
Indian tribes, 244 

Campbell, Tom, trader, captured by 
Sitting Bull, freed, 112 
Camp Connor (later Fort Reno), 76,80 
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Index 


Camp Poplar, 334 
Camp RobinBon, Neb., 183 
Canada, proposed as future home of 
N^Sioux, 184, 185 

Canadian government urges. U.S. to 
arrange lor return 6f Sitting Bull 
and his refugees, 219 1 5 

Cannonball River, 44, 282, 283 
Card, loses wife to Sitting Bull, 24 
Cardinal Points, 104 
Carignan, John M. (Jack), letter to 
Maj. McLaughlin, 286; 288, 299 
Carries-the- Prairie-Chicken, escorts 

captive Crow women to their home, 50 
Catch-thfe-Bear, goes to Fort Buford, 
and decides to remain in U.S., 231; 
takes sack belonging to Bullhead, 
fight over it, 258, 259; gets horse 
from Sitting Bull, 260, 261; com¬ 
mands his body-guard, 296, 297, 
306; shoots Bullhead, 307; killed, 
3°9 

Cedar Creek, 50, 198 
Chandler, Zachariah, at conference on 
Sioux report, 140, 141 
Chapin, Capt. A. R., tells story of 
Buffalo Bill’s mission to arrest Sit¬ 
ting Bull, 287 

Charging Bear, decoy to trespassers on 
Sioux lands, 122, 267; joins army 
scouts, 191. See also Jumping Bear 
and John Grass 

Chased-by-Owls, killed in Custer bat¬ 
tle, 169, 182 

Chase-the-Tiger, at inauguration of 
Sitting Bull as head chief, 92-95 
Chase-Wounded, killed in fight over 
Sitting Bull's arrest, 309 
Chasing Crow, counts coup in Crowi 
surprise attack, 46 ) 

Chasing Eagle, in Battle of the Rosed 
bud, 156 
Chaska, 275 
Cheyenne boys, 5 
Cheyenne River Agency, 209 
Cheyennes, massacred by soldiers un¬ 
der Col. Chivington, 70; , under 
Roman Nose, attack soldiers on 
Powder River, 76; chiefs at inau¬ 
guration of Sitting Bull as head chief, 
9 1 —g5; freezing, starving, succored 
by Sitting Bull, 143 J 
Chicago Tribune, speaks of ‘the assassi¬ 
nation of Sitting Bull,' 318 
Chief Bear, wounded in fight with 
Crows, 118 , 

Chief Bear Ribs, see Bear Ribs (b) 


Chief Joseph (Nez Perc6), trapped by 
Gen. Miles, 219; 234, 243 
Chittenden, H. M., 103 n. 

Chivington, Col. JohnMilton, leads sol¬ 
diers in massacre of Cheyennes, 70 
Circle, its sacredness, 32 
Circling Bear, 276 

Circling Hawk (Turning Hawk), 
stands by Sitting Bull's adoption of 
Ho'he boy, 37; with party in repulse 
of soldiers, 63; at naming of Sitting 
Bull as head chief, 91-95; 128; in the 
fight against Custer, 166; 376 
‘ Citizen of Pierre,’ writes of secret plan 
of Indian outbreak, 276, 277 
Cloud Man, killed in Custer battle, 183 
Cloud Shield, counts coup on Crow 
woman, 49 

Cody, Col. William (Buffalo Bill, Long 
Hair), gets Sitting Bull for his Wild 
’ West Show, 256, 257; show conquers 
London society, 262; persuades Gen. 
Miles to give him an order for Sit¬ 
ting Bull’s arrest, 287; tricked in his 
effort, 288, 289; buys back circus 
horse he gave Sitting Bull, 308 
Cole, Col. Nelson, 71, 76 
Collins, Mary, missionary, 23, 285 
Comanches steal Texan and Mexican 
horses, 27 

Commission cm survey for Northern 
Pacific Railroadreports, 127 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
quoted, 35; gets report on attitude 
of Sioux, 140, 141; 255, 276, 288, 320 
Commissioners, force Sioux to cede 
Black Hills and Powder River coun¬ 
try, 208; to Canada from U.S. to 
interview Sitting Bull as to his pur¬ 
pose to return to the U.S., 219 
Connor, Gen. Patrick Edward, 71, 76; 
"■>" relieved of his command, 80. 
Cooper, Courtney Riley, 257 n. 
Corbin, Lt.-Col. H. C., on U.S. com¬ 
mission to interview Sitting Bull, 
220 

Coup-stick and coup, in Indian war¬ 
fare, 10-13; their service, 61 
Crane, decoy to trespassers on Sioux 
lands, 122 ' ; 

Crawler, in fight with Crows, 48; leader 
of Blackfeet (Sioux) delegation to 
buy Fanny Kelly, 65; takes her from 
Brings-Plenty, 66, 67; 159; at coun¬ 
cil in Sitting Bull’s tent, 198; 303 
Crawler, Mary, adopts Fanny Kelly as 
sister, 67 
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Crazy Bear, at installation of Sitting 
Bull as head chief, 91-95 
Crazy Bull, at second conference of 
Sitting Bull and Miles, 204 
Crazy Head, tries to provoke Sitting 
Bull to a quarrel, 259, 260; presents 
him with fine horses, 260 
Crazy Horse (a), takcspart in making 
Sitting Bull head chief, 92-94; 127- 
29; makes show of bravery, 131; 
145,153; goes to fight Crook's troops, 
155; directs battle and defeats Crook, 
156; in hand-to-hand fighting with 
Custer’s troops, 172, 173; 180, 181; 
opposes Canada as home for Indians, 
185; stabbed with bayonet, 186; 188, 
191,212,225,234 

Crazy Horse (b), stays to fight Flat- 
heads, 125 

Crazy Walking, resigns as captain of 
Police when ordered to arrest Sit¬ 
ting Bull, 280 
Crazy Woman Fork, 76 
Crees' camp mistaken for Slota, raided 
by Sitting Bull fot horses, 139 
Crook, Gen. George (Three Stars), 
ordered to attack Sioux hunting 
bands, 142; 147; his troops beaten 
by Sitting Bull’s war-party, 156; 
158, 159; attacks Slim Buttes, 188- 
92; blocked for a time by Sitting 
Bull in attempt to buy Sioux lands, 
* 265, 266, 268; dies, 275 
Crosby, Lt. Eben, shot by Gall in re¬ 
venge, 132 

Cross Bear, prepares to shoot One 
Bull, 311 

Crow, tribesman with Sitting Bull be¬ 
fore U.S. commission, 220; adds to 
latter’s statement, 223, 224 
Crow Creek, 144 

Crowfoot, Sitting Bull’s son, surren¬ 
ders father’s weapon to soldiers, 237; 
296, 301, 305, 308; killed, 309 
Crow King, takes part in inaugura¬ 
tion of Sitting Bull as head chief, 

9 l ~95 , . x 

Crow Owners (society), 05 
Crows, yield trophies to be taunted by 
Sioux women, 25; pursue Hunk'papa 
after theft of horses, 29-31; chief 
killed by Sitting Bull after wound¬ 
ing him, 30, 31; hunting grounds 
coveted by Sioux, 33*:,make surprise 
attack on Sitting Bull’s camp, kill 
.His father before being driven off, 
45-49; attacked by Sitting Bull’s 


war-parties, 97; 30 kill Sioux boy, 
are all killed in retaliation, 116, 117 
‘ Crows cried I ’ taunt of the Hunk'papa 
women, 50 

Crow-Going-Up-in-the-Air, wounded 
in light with Flatheads, dies, 124, 

125 

Crazier, Supt. L. E. F., 229 
Crucifix given to Sitting Bull by 
Father De Smet, no 
Custer, Gen. George Armstrong (Long 
Hair, Pehin-hanska), battle, 23; 
might have become President, 39; 
attacks Southern Cheyennes, in; 
reconnoitres Black Hills to establish 
army post, finds gold, 133; march 
undoes work of Indian Bureau, 134; 
147; reaches Sitting Bull’s aban¬ 
doned camp, 153; tells Ree scouts he 
stakes all on conquering Sioux, 160, 
161; map of his last battle, 163; 
Battle of the Little Big Horn, 

’ 166 Jf.; command wiped out, his 
body found on battle-field, 174; 178, 
180, 181; death known to Indians 
before whites heard of it, 184; 188, 

226, 238, 243, 297. 

’Custer’s Last Stand, lithograph, 180 
Cut-Head Sioux kill white soldier, 52 

Dakota Mission, 244 
Dakota Territory, in 
Dance of victory over Custer battle, 
179, 186 

Dawes, Henry Laurens, on Senate 
commission to investigate condi¬ 
tions of Indian tribes, 244 
Deeds, killed in Custer battle, 164, 182 
DeRockbraine, Andrew, explains Sit¬ 
ting Bull did not ‘murder’ Gen. 
Custer, 243 

De Smet, Father Pierre-Jean (Black 
Robe, The-Black-Robe-Who-Went- 
West), arrives at Fort Rice on peace 
mission, 97 /.; mentioned, 128, 143, 
.279 

DeVdney, Lt.-Gov., 231, 232 
Dimon, Lt.-Col. Charles A. R., re¬ 
moved by Gen. Sully, 73 
Dog Eagle, wounded in fight with 
Flatheads, dies, 125 
Dog-on-the-Ridge, see Box Elder 
Dog’s-Back-Bone, killed as he warns 
of flying bullets, 176, 182 
Dog’s Den, 58 

Dog-with-Horns, killed in Custer bat- 
- tie, 169, 182 
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Dog, wounded in fight with Crows, 118 
Douglas, John W., quoted, 133 1 

Dresser, stays to fight Fiatheads, 125 
Drops-Two, decoy to trespassers on 
Sioux lands, 122 
Drum, Lt.-Col. William F., 293 
Dry Bones, see Bear Tooth 
Dull Knife, 234 

Eagle Boy, takes part in Ghost Dance, 
297, 208 

Eagle Man, at Sitting Bull's arrest, 
300, 302, 303, 306; 311 
Eagle Thunder, decoy to trespassers 
on Sioux lands, 122 
Earth, as god, 38 
Eastman, C. A., quoted, 155^ 
Edmunds, Gov. Newton D., goes 
among the Sioux unarmed; advice 
on peace, 71, 72 

Elk Bear, killed in Custer battle, 182 
Elk Nation, in Battle of the JRosebud, 
156; with Sitting Bull in Canada, 
2I 4 . 

Epidemics among Indians, 276 
Eubanks, Mrs., captive white woman, 
rescued and brought to Fort Lara¬ 
mie by Sioux chiefs, who are hanged 
by soldiers, 70 

Faribault, Louis, 273 
Fat Bear, 164 

Father 1 of Sitting Bull, pride in son’s 
spirit, 9; gives him cou/i-stick, 10; 
dubs him Ta-tan'ka I-yo-ta'ke (Sit¬ 
ting Bull), 14; hears the Buffalo God 
speak and call four names, 16, 17; 
discards name Returns-Again for 
Sitting Bull, later changed to Jump¬ 
ing Bull (a) (which see), 18 
Feather Mane, counts coup on »two 
Crow women, 49 

Fechet, Capt. E. G., quoted, 300; 
report of fight over killing of Sitting 
Bull, 310 

Fetterman, Col. W. J., and his com¬ 
mand lured into ambush and wiped 
out, 81; in 
Fightin’ fool, 107 

Finerty, John F., quoted, 24, 188, 191, 
192 

Firearms, effect of their coming .on 
Indian warfare, 32 

Fire-White-Man, at conference be¬ 
tween Sitting Bull and Miles, 200 
Fisk, Capt. J. L., besieged in Fort 
Dilts with 300 emigrants by hostile 


Indians, 63; deterred by her warning 
from ransoming Fanny Kelly, 68 
Flagellants, mentioned, 282 . 
Fiatheads, attacked by Sitting Bull's 
war-parties, 97; trespass on Sioux 
hunting grounds, 120 
Flat-Top Butte country, 59 ■ 

Fleece Bear, tells of. attack by Gen. 

Crook on Slim Buttes, 189 
Flying Bird, with Sitting Bull before 
U.S. commission, 220 
Flying-By (a), takes part in inaugura- 
tion of Sitting Bull as head chief, 92- 
j 95; heads war to wipeout trespassing 
Mndians, 120, 122; stops fight, 12a, 
^125; 145; in Battle of the Rosebud, 
156 , 

Flying-By (b), killed in, Custer battle, 
182 

Fool Buffalo, breaks collar bone in try¬ 
ing to fight soldier, 63, 64 
Fool Dog, Sitting Bull's half-brother, 
31; wounded in fight with Crows, 118 
Ford, Col., 47 

Forsakes-His-Home, variant of Re- 
turns-Again, which see 
Forts—Abraham Lincoln, 132, 133; 
Berthold, 71; Buford, 35, 230-32, 
2 3 6 i 2 37 ; Dilts, 63; Fetterman, 
142; Laramie, 33, 51, 70, 73, 234; 
Leavenworth, 195; Lyon, massacre 
at, 102; McKeen (later Abraham 
Lincoln)’ 132; Peck, meeting of 
grand peace council, 127; 136, 141, 
207; Phil Kearny, battle of, 18; 81; 
Pierre, 51; Qu’Appelle, 231, 232,237; 
Randall, 243, 254, 257; Rice, 63, 71, 
73. 74. 97,98, too, 102,104,108,109, 
(Treaty of Laramie signed at), 110; 
234; Robinson, 234; Sully, 68; Walsh, 
220; Vates, 238, 239, 255, 262, 269, 
273,282,283,287,297, 299, 308, 210, 
313 - 15 . 3 i 7 , 322 

Fort Yates Commercial Club, erects 
cairn of stones at Sitting Bull's 
grave, 320 

Foster, Giov. Charles, 267, 268 
Four Homs, dominant with Sitting 
Bull among Tetons, 52; prepares 
with him to meet soldiers, 53; shot 
. by them, 57; recovers from bullet 
wound, 64; 77; under criticism, 83; 
meets test successfully, -84, 85; 
proposes Sitting Bull as chief, is 
master of ceremonies at installation, 
86, 87; contends for singly chief for 
tribes, 91, 92; master of ceremonies 
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at crowning of Sitting Bull, 94; 
goes to meet Father De Smet, on 
peace mission, 100-02; at grand 
council, 104; in battle with 30 
Crows, 118; 145, 159; in Custer 
battle," 166; 180; at council ^ in 
Sitting Bull's tent, 198; with Sitting 
Bull in Canada, 212 
Four, lucky number among Sioux, 17 
Four-Mile Creek, 281 
Fox, Andrew, see Andrew Fox 
Fox Soldiers (society), 95, 136 
Francis Fast Hbrse, 49 
Freighter, carries news of Custer's 
death to Standing Rock Agency, 184 
Front-an<FCenter, see Gall 
Fur-traders encourage Sioux in hostil¬ 
ity to white strangers, in, 112 


Gall (Man-Who-Goes-in-the-Middle, 
Front-and-Center, Walks-in-Red- 
Clothing), in Crow fight, 48; takes 
part in inauguration of Sitting Bull 
as head chief, 91-95; goes to meet 
Father De Smet, on peace mission, 
100, lot; signs ‘Treaty of Laramie' 
at Fort Rice with Peace Commis¬ 
sioners, no, in; 127; shoots Lt. 
Eben Crosby, 132; 153 ! quoted,’ 
162; calls principal men to a coun¬ 
cil in Sitting Bull's tent, 198; con¬ 
tinues to hunt, 208; 234; set up as 
rival to Sitting Bull, 255, 264; 266, 
267, 269; swears to kill Grass, 275; 
180-82 

Galpin, Maj. Charles E., promises to 
accompany Father De Smet on 
■ peace mission, 98, 99, 102; inter¬ 
prets at grand council of Sioux and 
Father De Smet, 103; 107 
Galpin, Mrs., accompanies husband 
and Father De Smet on peace mis¬ 
sion, 102; 107 

Gane, at grand council of Sioux and 
Father De Smet, 104 
George III medals worn by many 
. Sioux chiefs, 185 . 

Gets-the-Best-of-Them, smokes pipe 


in midst of bullets, 129, 130 
Ghost Dance and Dancers, 277; re¬ 
ligion started by Wo-vo-ka, Pai-ute 
prophet, 278; dance begun, 279 
a pretext for Sitting Bull’s arrest, 

294, 205; 297 . 298, 310 - 313 
Ghost Shirts, 279, 284, 298, 299, 303, 

<jjO '112* 'll! 

Gibbon, Gen. John ('Red Nose'), 178 


Gibson, Lt. Frank M., 178 
Gives-Goose, counts coup on Crow 
warrior, 48 

Glover, Sam, Chicago newspaper man, 
photographs Ghost Dancing, 288 
Goes-and-Gets-the-Meat,' scout for 
Sitting Bull, 155 

Goings, Mrs. Nettie Elizabeth, 113 n. 
Gold rush to Black Hills, 134 ° 

Good Bear, at second; conference of 
Sitting Bull and Gen. Miles, 204 
Good Bear Boy, shot from horse in 
Custer battle, dies, 167. 168 
Good Crow, at second 'Mgference of 
Sitting Boll and Gen.TVIiles, 204; 
arrested for horse-stealing, 216; 
reinstated after punishment, 217 
Good Feather, 18. See also Pretty 
Plume 

Good-Voiced-Eagle, picked to arrest 
Sitting Bui), 280, 281 
Good-Voiced-Elk, 10, 12 
‘Go south,’ Indian killed, 37, 219, 235 
Government sends commission to buy, 
Black Hills, 134 
Grabber, see Grouard, Frank 
Grand council of Sioux and Father 
De Smet, 103-09 

Grandfather at Washington, 33, 51, 
92, 102-05, 134, 144, 149, ^5, 208, 
219, 232, 234, 245, 246, 248-51, 296 
Grandmother (Queen Victoria), 184, 
185,193,212,214,231,236 
Grand peace council, 127 , 

Grand River, 3, 21, 65, 70, 186-88, 
263, 269, 271, 274, 277, 281, 286^ 
295 . 299. 3 iP. 321 

Grant, President, at conference -on 
Sioux report, 140, 141 
Grasping Eagle, resigns from Police 
when ordered to arrest Sitting Bull, 
280 

Grass, John, see John Grass; also 
Jumping Bear, Charging Bear 
Gray Bull,, in Battle of the Rosebud, 

156 

Gray Eagle, in Battle of the Rosebud, 
156; 159, 162, 164; keeps horses 
available at conference of Sitting 
Bull, and Gen. Miles, 204; with 
Sitting Bull in Canada, 212; ar- 
- rested for horse-stealing, subjected 
to ordeal, 215, 216; made judge at 
Standing Rock, 217; converted to 
Catholicism, fails to move Sitting 
Bull, 270; 296,299, 303-05. See also 
Judge Gray Eagle 
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Greasy Grass, see Little Big Horn 
River 

Great-in-the-Midst-of-the- Battle (Big- 
in-the-Center), rrejoseph White Bull 
Great Sioux Reservation established 
by ‘Treaty of Laramie,' iio, in 
Great Spirit, 105, 106 
Grindstone, counts coup' in Crow 
fight, 48 

Gros Ventres, persecution of the 
Crows, 33 

Grouard, Frank (Hands-Up, Sitting- 
with-Up-Raised-Hands, Grabber), 
mail-carrier, quoted, 27, 91; cap¬ 
tured by Sitting Bull, adopted. by 
him, and given name of Sitting- 
with-Upraised-Hands, 113, 114; 

. quoted, 115; 118 n.; invites Sittjng 
Bull to council with commission 
seeking to buy Black Hills, 134; 
149; quoted, 150; escapes trap in 
Big 'Horn Mountains, 186; leads 
soldiers to Slim Buttes camp, 193; 
quoted, 243 

Grover Eagle Boy, one of Sitting 
Bull's body-guard, 296 
Guns of Indians antiquated, 148, 149 
Guts, killed in Custer battle, 182 

Hail Bear, in Battle of the Rosebud, 
156 

Hanaghan, 1st Sgt. James, puts guard 
over Sitting Bull’s body, 313 
Hands-Up, see Grouard, Frank 
Harney, Gen. William S. (White 
Beard), arouses jealousy affiong 
Teton chiefs, 51; offer of reward for 
army deserters, 112 
Harrison, President, 318 
Has-Many-Horses, Sitting Bull’s 
daughter, 234 

Hawk, wife of Making-a-Horse, 189 
Hawk Man (a), killed in Custer battle, 
182 

Hawk Man (b), 306; killed in fight 
over Sitting Bull’s arrest, 309; 312 
He-AIone-ls-Man, policeman, pleads 
with Sitting Bull to submit peace¬ 
ably, 305, 3 o6;-3I5. See also Lone 
Man 

Henry Oscar One Bull, see One Bull 
Herald, leads party against trespassers 
on Sioux lands, 122 
Her-Holy-Door, Sitting Bull’s mother, 
213. See also Mixed Day 
Hidatsa (Minnetarees), hunting 
grounds coveted by Sioux, 33; at¬ 


tacked by Sitting Bull’s war- 
parties, 97 

High Bear, counts coup on boy, 36; 
at conference between Sitting Bull 
and Gen. Miles, 200; orders line-up 
1 / of Indians to face soldiers at Sitting 
Bull's conference with Gen. Miles, 
262 

High Crane, bullet-proof, defies sol¬ 
diers, 189 
High Eagle, 315 

High Hat, see Logan, Gen. John A. 
His Cup, stays to fight Flatheads, 125 
His-High-Horse, takes part in making 
Sitting Bull head chief, 92-95; 145 
His-Horse-Looking, 127 
Hog Bear, killed infightwith Crows, 117’ 
Hog Bear No. 2, killed in fight with 
Crows, 117. 

Ho'he (AssiniboinJ, 8; hunting 
grounds coveted by Sioux, 33; 
family attacked and killed in raid 
by Sioux, 35; boy saved by Sitting 
Bull adopted into tribe, 37-39; 
tribesmen attacked by Sitting Bull’s 
war-parties, 97. See also Jumping 
Bfill ' ; - 

Hollow Horn, wife gives Fanny Kelly 
outfit of clothing, 67, 68 
Holy Eagle, killed in attack by Gen. 

Crook at Slim Buttes, 189 
Holy-Faced-Bear, said to have sug¬ 
gested Sioux move to Canada, 184 
Holy Medicine, beats body of Sitting 
Bull, 313 

Holyl Rollers, mentioned, 282 
Holy) Soldier, wounded in fight with 
Crows, 117 
HolyjWoman, 100 
Horseshoe, see Iron Hoof 
Horse-stealing, 27-29, 31, 33, 38, 73, 
78,1136, 137, 212, 215 
Howard, John, scout, 230 
Hughes, Johnny, teamster, at burial 
of Sitting Bull, 317 
Hump, decoy to trespassers on Sioux 
lands, 122; 145 

Hunk'papa, Sioux tribe of Sitting 
Bull! 4; on war-path for horses from 
Crows, 27-31; give Fanny Kelly 
horses and robes for her journey to 
Fort! Sully, 68; chiefs disappoint 
tribe) are subjected to test, 83-85; 
Picture Calendar, 29, 39, 69, 115 
Hunt, Father Jerome, 264, 265 
Hunting-Ground-Where- They- Killed- 
the-Djeer, 52 
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Hunting grounds coveted by Sioux, 33 
Hunts-for-the-Bear, 128 
Hunts-the-Enemy, killed in fight with 
Flatheads, 124 

Ice, takes part in crowning of Sitting 
Bull as head chief, 92-95; 145, 153 
Icira band, 62 

- Indian Bureau, seeking new treaties, 
. 71;. wrangles with War Dept., 72; 

i urisdiction, hi; its work undone 
iy Custers march, 134; 140; cor¬ 
ruption, 223; 243,254; 255,263, 266, 
280, 284, 293, 294, 310, 319, 322 
Indian Police, 245, 267, 269, 293, 295, 
3io, 311 

Indian Rights Association, 319 
Inkpaduta (Scarlet Point), 56, 58, 
144, 145, 160 
Iron, Claw, see Iron Hoof 
Iron Dog, takes part in inauguration 
of Sitting Bull as head chief, 91-95; 
with him inCanada, 212; goes before 
U.S. commission with him, 220 
Iron Hoof (Iron Claw, Horseshoe), 
goes with Sitting Bull to steal 
horses, 135-37 

Iron Lightning in hand-to-hand fight¬ 
ing with Custer’s troops, 172 
Iron Ribs, wounded in. fight with 
Crows, 118. See also Iron Wing 
Iron Shield (American Horse), camped 
at Slim Buttes, 188, 189; killed in 
attack on camp by Gen. Crook, 
190, 191 

Iron Star, mentioned in letter, 286 
Iron Thunder, picked to arrest Sitting 
Bull, 281; reveals knowledge of 
order of arrest, 295; 312 
Iron Wings (Iron Ribs), killed by 
Gen. Miles’ men, 207 
Irocjug^, first meeting and fight with 
Sioux, are defeated, 6 
I-tan-chan (chief), 83 

Jack Red Cloud, joins Sitting Bull's 
, war-party, 144 
esuit Father, 3 
ohn as an Indian name, 173 
John Grass, signs away Black Hills, 
208; spokesman before Senate com¬ 
mittee investigating Indian con¬ 
ditions, 244, 245, 247; set up as 
rival to Sitting Bull, 255, 264-69; 
gets house from government, 275. 
See also Jumping Bear and Charg¬ 
ing Bear 


Joseph White Bull, previously known 
as Bull-Standing-with-Cow and Big- 
in-the-Center, 18; 118 

Judge Gray Eagle, at election of Sitting 
Bull as head chief, 91-95. See also 
Gray Eagle 

umpers, mentioned, 282 
limping Bear (Charging Bear), later 
John Grass, messenger for Fanny 
Kelly at Fort Sully, 68; youthful 
romance with her, 69. See also John 
Grass, Charging Bear 

‘Jumping Bull,’ one of the names 
heard by Sitting Bull’s father 
.uttered by the Buffalo God, 17 

Jumping Bull (a), 31; toothache in¬ 
capacitates him, 44; spurred by 
Crow attack, fights foe and is 
killed, 47, 48; buried, 50, 77, 

118 *- 

Jumping Bull (b), .captive Ho'he boy, 
called Stays-Back by Sitting Bull, 
afterward given name of Sitting 
Bull’s father, also known as Little 
Assiniboin, Ota Ktepi, Killed- 
Plenty and Killed-Often, 39; helps 
Sitting Bull to camp when shot, 64; 
on war-path with him, 76; makes 
himself target of Crows to waste 
their ammunition, 116, 117; 118; 
stays to fight Flatheads, 125; 135, 
150; cuts 100 pieces of flesh from 
Sitting Bull before the Sun Dance, 
152; at conferertce between Siffl|ing 
Bull and Gen. Miles, 200; 434; 
warned of Sitting Bull’s penning 
arrest, 295; tries to pacify chuff at 
his arrest, 305; killed, 309 

Kansu, leads charge against Custer’s 
troops, 167 

Kelly, Mr., husband of Fanny Kelly, 
seeks her return, 65 

Kelly,' Mrs. Fanny (Real Woman), 
captive of Indians, 56, 57; made 
wife of Brings-Plenty, 65; taken 
from him by Blackfeet, 66-68; 
misinterprets motives of her Indian 
escorts, 68-70; writes book of her 
adventures, 69 

Kicking.Bear, brings news to Sitting 
Bull of Messiah’s return, 278, 279; 
driven out, 280; Mrs. Weldon offers 
to meet him in debate, 281, 282; 
288, 290 

Killdeer Mountain, 52; battle of, 
54 - 58 ; 59 , 64 , 66, 75, 234 
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Kill Eagle, 146; signs away Black 
Hills, 208 

Killed-Often, see Jumping Bull (b) 
Killed-Plenty, 216. See also Jumping 
Bull (b) 

Kill-Him, killed in Custer battle, 182 
Kills-Enemy, one of party returning 
Fanny Kelly, 67; represents himself 
to Col. Otis as Sitting Bull, 197 



surprise attack, 46 

Knife King, shot while carrying order 
to Indians to stop shootings' 179., 
Knocks-Them-Down, helps kill leader 
of Crow surprise attack, 46 

< 

La Framboise, attends Indian coun¬ 
cils on methods of escape, 184 
Lame Deer, in Crow fight, 48; takes 
part in installation of Sitting Bull as 
head chief, 92-95; 145 
Lame Deer, Mont., 258 
‘Laramie Treaty,'92 
Laughing Wood, 65 _ - 

Lawrence, A. G., on U.S. commission 
to interview Sitting Bull, 220 j 
Lawrence, T. E., 62 
Left-Handed-Ice, killed in Custer 
battle, 182 

Left-on-the-Battle-Field, 180 
LeGare, Jean Louis, trader, 230-37; 
brings suit in U.S. Court of Claims, 

238 ' J 

Lemmon, S.D., 50 

Light Hair, marries Sitting Bull, 40; 

drives second wife from hope, 42 
Li-ka-yo (McKay?), French Indian 
interpreter, warns Sitting Bull, 232 
Little Assiniboin, see Jumping Bull (b) 
Little Big Horn River (Greasy Grass), 
fight on, 78; 155, 157; Battle of, 
166 ff.; 181, 182, 238, 256 ; 

Little Cheyenne River, 52 j 

Little Dog, accompanies Father De 
Smet on peace mission, 99 I 
Little Eagle, wounded in fight with 
Crows, U 7 , 118; daughter drops un¬ 
born child in fight at Slim Buttes, 
192; 306; killed in fight over Sitting 
Bull’s arrest, 309 ! 

Little Elk,- counts coup in-Crow sur¬ 
prise attack,'46 

Little Hawk,.scout for Sitting Bull, 155 
Little Horse, 145, 216 j 
Little Knife, before U.S; commission 
with Sitting Bull, 220 


Little Missouri (Thick Timber) River, 

33. 52, 58; battle at the crossing, 

59! 6.3, 73. 139. 186, 238 
Little Moon, in Battle of the Rosebud, - 

156- 

Little Oak Creek, 67 
Little Powder River, Sitting Bull runs 
foul of soldiers, 76; 142 
Little Soldier, at arrest of Sitting 
Bull, 302 

Little Tusk, counts coup oh Crow 
warrior,‘48 

Little Wolf, 148 /**- . 

Little Wounded, wounded in fight i~; 

with Crows, .118 . j J 

Little Wounded (boy), shot at batfeob... 

Slim Buttes, 192 * • ~ ' 

Log, accompanies Father De Smet on 
peace mission, 99 

Logan, Gen. John A. (High Hat), on 
Senate committee to, investigate 
conditions of Indian tribes, 244; 
denounces Sitting Bull, 251, 252; 
254. 26a • 

‘Lone Bull,’ one of the names heard 
by Sitting Bull’s father uttered by 
the Buffalo God, 17 „ 

Lone Bull (now Chief Henry Oscar 
One Bull), Sitting Bull’s younger 
nephew, 18. See also One Bull 
Lone Dog, killed in Custer battle, 182 
Lone Man, baptized by Father De 
Smet, no; wounded in fight with 
Crows, 117. See also He-Alone-is- 
Man 

Long Balls, killed in fight with Crows, 
117 

Long Bull (a), killed in fight withr 
Crows, 117 
Long Bull (b), 159 

Long Dog, defies soldiers to show 
himself bullet-proof, 53, 54; 128 _ 
Longest One, killed in fight with 
Crows, 117 ^ 

Long Feather, goes on mission of 
peace from Standing Rock Agency, 
198, 199 ... 

Long Ghost, on war-path with Sitting 
Bull, 76; shot through leg, 79; 80; 
decoy to trespassers on Sioux lands, 
122 

Long Hair, see Custer, Gen. George' 
Armstrong, also Cody, Col. William 
Long Horn, counts second coup on 
Crow chief Sitting Bull killed, 31; 
claims Crow woman captive, 49; 
takes part in installation of Sitting 
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Bull as head chief, 91-95; 145; at 
council in Sitting Bull’s tent, 198; 

231 

Long Robe, counts coup on soldier, is 
killed, 178, 182 
Long Soldier, 68 
Long Soldier Creek, 283 
Looking Elk (a), claims Crow woman 
captive, ao 

Looking Elk (b), in Custer battle, 
168; with Sitting Bull in Canada, 
• 212; 306 ' 

Looking-for-Enemy, at Slim Buttes 
camp, 188 

Looks-for-Enemies, decoy to tres¬ 
passers on Sioux lands, 122 
Looks-for-Home (Tiole aupi, Bakiula, 
Stooping), Sitting Bull.’s uncle, an 
excellent saddler, 85; killed in fight 
with Crows, 117, 118 
Loud Bear, counts coup on Crow, ex¬ 
ploit provides name of winter sea¬ 
son, 29, 31 

Loud-Voiced-Hawk, counts coup in 
Crow fight, 48; supports Sitting 
Bull on Fanny Kelly’s return, 67; 
involved in stabbing affray, 8j;. 
fails in test, 84; takes part in 
election of Sitting Bull as head 
chief, 92-95 
Low Dog, 145 

Macdonald, Sir John, quoted, 211 
MacDonnel, Inspector A. R., refuses 
to feed Sioux, 235 

McGillicuddy, Dr. V. T., Pine Ridge 
agent; 264; quoted, 287 
McKay, see Li-ka-yo 
McLaren, Col. R. N., ignores In¬ 
dians’ white flag, 58 
McLaughlin, Maj. James (White Hair, 
White-Haired-Father), quoted, 127; 
sets Sitting Bull at work, 243, 
244; ,247, 248, 252, 254, 255, 257; 
Sitting Bull back on his hands, 
262 ff.; sends Gray Eagle to convert 
him, 270; 271; tries to prejudice 
Mrs. Weldon against Sitting Bull, 
272, 273; recommends ‘removal’ of 
disaffected Sioux, 276, 277; 279; 
orders arrest of Sitting Bull, 280; 
promises pensions to those killed, or 
wounded in attempt to arrest him, 
281; 282, 284, 285; letter from John 
M. Carignan, 286; 287-90; receives 
order for Sitting Bull’s arrest, 292, 
293;-details Shave Head and Bull¬ 


head with the order, 295; believes 
Sitting Bull will run away, 297; 
305; credit for Sitting Bull's arrest, 
310; 315, 316; assailed on all sides 
for his conduct of the arrest, 318, 
319; begs to be relieved, 265; his 
book My Friend the Indian, 265 
McLaughlin, Mrs., wife of the Major, 
acted as interpreter for Sitting 
Bull, 256; might have accompanied 
him to England with the Wild West 
-Show, 262; 266 

McLaughlin, Harry, Major’s son, 272 
McLaughlin, S.D., 315 
MacLeod, Commissioner James F., of 
Mounted Police, 220, 224 
Mad Bear, signs away Black Hills, 
208; set up as rival to Sitting Bull, 
264 

Magpie Eagle, counts coup on Crow 
woman, 49; 306 

Magpie’s speech understood by Sitting 
Bull, 22 

Makes-Room (Make-Room-for-Him, 
Welcome), brother-in-law of Sitting 
Bull, 28, 76; takes part in installation 
of Sitting Bull as head chief, 92-95; 
145 ' ’ . , 

Makes-the-Enemy, killed ’ dn fight 
with Crows, 49 . - ’ . 

Making-a-Horse, fugitive from Slim 
Buttes, 189 

Male Bear, starts Ghost Dance of his 
own, 286 

Mandan (society), 95 
Mandan, S.D., 317 

Mandans, hunting grounds coveted 
■ by Sioux, 33; attacked by Sitting 
Bull’s war-parties, 97 
Man-Who-Goes-in-the-Middle, see Gall 
Man-Who-Never-Walked, crippled, 
carried in travois to fight soldiers, 
and is killed, 55, 56. See Bears 
Heart 

Many-Caches, 3 
Many Dogs, 128 

Many Horses, tries to save Sitting 
Bull’s father, fails, 47, 48 
Many Sacks, counts coup on Crow 
chief Sitting Bull killed, 31 
Map of Custer’s last battle, 163 
Marmarth, N.D., 63 
Marquis, Thomas B., interprets state¬ 
ment of warrior who fought Custer, 
120 

Marty, Bishop, 245, 249; commends 
Bullhead, 258 
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Massacre at Fort Lyon, 102 
Meadowlark (Sioux, bird), speech 
understood by Sitting Bull) 22 
Medora, 58 

Messiah, return taught by Ghost 
Dance, 278; expected to destroy 
whites, 284; to hasten his coming, 
289 

Metal Breasts, 280, 299-303, 305-09, 

312.314 ^ 

Methodist Revival, mentioned, 282 
Middle (a), one of Sitting Bull’s body¬ 
guard, 296 

Middle (b), of Indian Police, shot in 
fight over Sitting Bull’s arrest, 308; 
loses leg, 309 

Midnight Strong Hearts, make Sitting 
Bull their leader, 31; 85; unani¬ 
mous for his chieftaincy, 86, 87; 
96 

Miles, Gen. Nelson A. (Bear Coat), 
135; ordered to Sioux country, 105; 
l98;conferswitfiSittingBull, 199#.; 
closes council in anger and begins 
attack, 207; gets credit for White 
Bull’s surrender, 209; traps Chief 
Joseph, 219; 225, 318, 319 
Milk River, 33, 212, 215, 225, 228 
Miner, Capt. C. W., loses 47 mules to 
Indians, 195 

Minnesota Massacre, 52, 54, 184, 231, 

, 2 34 

Mmnetarees, see Hidatsa - 
Minniconjous, help lure Fetterman’s 
command into ambush, 81; chiefs at 
inauguration of Sitting Bull as head 
chief, 91-95 

Missouri River,. 10, 19, 21, 27, 33 . 35 , 
39, 52, 68, 69, 74, 76, 111, 112, 
, 132, 133, 136, 142, 211 250, 262- 

Mixed-Bloods, see Slota 
Mixed Day, , later Her-Holy-Door, I 
mother a£ Sitting Bull, cautions son 
to be careful of his life, 77; 80 
Mizpah (Where-the-Woman-Broke- 
Her-Leg) Creek, 131 
Mole, leads party against trespassers 
on Sioux lands, 122 
Montana Trail, ill 
Moon-Comes-Up, goes to agency, 209 
Moreau (Owl) River, 68 
Morgan, John T., on Senate committee 
to investigate condition of Indian 
tribes, 244 

Morris-Bob-Tail-Bull, aide to Sitting 
Bull in Canada, 214, 216. See also 
Bob-Tail-Bull 


Moses Old Bull, see Old Bull 
Mulvaney, John, paints ‘Custer's 
Last Rally,' 238 

Murray, W. H. H. (‘Adirondack’), de¬ 
fends Sitting Bull, 319 1 
Musselshell River, 33, 120, 121 
Mustache, killed in Custer battle, 182 
My Friend the Indian, Major 
McLaughlin’s book, 265 

.National Indian Defense Associa¬ 
tion, 271, 319 

New York Herald, quoted, 516; inter¬ 
view with President Harrison, 318 
New Yofk Sun, 256 
Nez Perc6, trespass on Sioux hunting 
grounds, 120; escape from Gen. 
Miles' troops, 219 
Noisy-Walking-Elk, 85 
No-Name, killed in fight with Crows, 
117 

I'No , Neck, leader in faction against 
Sitting Bull, 37; counts coup in 
• Crow fight, 48; goes to meet 
Father De Smet, on peace mission, 
100^102; at grand council, 10a; 
145; at council in Sitting Bull s 
tent, 198„ 

[Northern Pacific, Railroad, survey, 
127; celebration at opening of, 256 
North Platte River,, in 
Noses of Iroquois slit by Sioux, 6 
No Teeth, 212 

Oahe, S.D., 244, 315 
I Oak Creek, 286, 315 
Oakley, Annie, 256 
O’.Fallon Creek, see Arrow Creek 
[ Ogla'la, chiefs acknowledge justness of 
Fanny Kelly’s claims on Sioux, 69; 
help luA Fetterman’s command into 
ambusR, 81; chiefs at installation 
of -Sitting Bull as head chief, 91-95; 
freezing and starving, succored by 
him, 143 ' 

Old Bull (Moses Old Bull), 49; at 
installation of Sitting Bull as head 
,,-chief, 91-95; 128; in Battle of the 
v " Rosebud, .156; atjSlim Buttes fight, 
19L 192; ’at-\ second conference of 
Sitting Bull and::Gen. Miles, 204; 
with Sitting Bull in Canada, 212; 
goes to Fort Buford, and decides to 
remain in U.S.,|23i; resigns from 
Police when ordered to arrest 
Sitting Bull, 280 

Old Crpw, .takes Crow- baby boy cap- 
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tive, 49; one ofSitting Bull's body¬ 
guard, 296 

One Bull (Lone Bull, Henry Oscar 
One Bull), at installation of Sitting 
Bull as head chief, 91-95; goes with 
him to steal horses, 135-37; dances 
during ordeal of cutting Sitting 
Bull’s flesh, 152; in Battle of the 
Rosebud, 156^159, 162, 164; pre¬ 
pares fpr battle with Custer,’s 
troops, 165; leads charge, 167; 
carries off Good B,£ar Boy, wounded, 
ld8;'retums^ager to join fight, 171; 
marries, 177 pat second conference 
of Sitting; Bull and Gen- Miles, 204'; 
aide to Sitting Bull in Canada, 214; 
subjects Gray Eagle to ordeal for 
horse-stealing, 216; 232, 238; dis¬ 
charged from Indian Police, 280; 
310, 311, 321. 

One Elk, learns of order to arrest 
Sitting Bull, 295; guide at site of 
Sitting Bull's death, 322 
One Feather, picked to arrest Sitting 
Bull, 280; 306, 3x2 

One-That-Limps, kills Bear Ribs (b), 
51 

One-That-Speaks-Once, represents 
Sioux women before U.S. commis¬ 
sion, 222, 

One-Who-Was-Left, supposed name 
of Sitting Bull's son, 180 
Order of arrest for Sitting Bull, 293 
Ordnance Dept., 148 
Ota Ktepi, see Jumping Bull (b) 

Otis, Col. E. §., receives note from 
Sitting Bull, invites him to a talk, 
197 

Otter Robe, relieved of his bashful¬ 
ness by Sitting Bull, 24; interprets 
forsoldiersat Sitting Bull’s camp, 314 
Owl.(Moreau) River, 188 
Owns-a-Hom, in Battle of the Rose¬ 
bud, 156; in hand-to-hand fighting 
with Custer’s men, 172 
Owns-Red-Horse, killed in Custer 
battle, 182 

Owns-the-Warrior, decoy to tres¬ 
passers on Sioux lands, 122; warns 
of trouble in conference of Sitting 
Bull and Gen. Miles, 205 

Paints Brown, killed by Crow in 
horse raid, 29; mourned for four 
days, 31 

Paunch, scout for Sitting Bull, 155 
Pawnee scouts, 80 


Peace Commissioners, authorize Fa¬ 
ther De Smet to seek peace with 
hostile Sioux, 97; 102, 108, 112 
Peace-pipe at grand council, 104 
Pehin-hanska, See Custer, Gen. George 
Armstrong 

Pend d'Oreille, trespass on Sioux 
hunting grounds, 120 
Piegana, persecution of the Crows, 
33 

Pierre, see ‘Citizen of Pierre’ 

Pine Ridge, starvation at, 275, 276; 

281, 284, 289, 321 
Pioneer Press, St. Paul, 238 
Plenty Lice (a), killed in fight with 
Col. Stanley’s troops, 128, 131 
Plenty" Lice '(b), killed in Custer 
battle, 182 _ < 

Pocahontas, mentioned, 262 
Poitra, M., complains of horse-steal¬ 
ing, 215 

Pope, Gen. John, opinion > of Gen. 

Connor’s orders to his troops, 80 
Poplar River, 35 

Porcupine Creek, 28, 21 i n, -' 

Powder River, 27; Cheyennes under 
Roman Nose attack soldiers, 76; 
Sioux battle with soldiers, 77-80; 
98-101, in, 115, 127, 133, 135, 
141-43, 186, 209, 211, 250 
‘ President of the whites,’ 104 
Pretends-Eagle, one of Fanny Kelly’s 
return escort, 67; in the Battle of 
, the Rosebud, 156 
Pretty Plume, 18, 77 
Pretty Weasel, kills Crow warrior, 48 
Primeau, Louis, interpreter, 266 
Prostitute saved from burning alive by 
Sitting Bull, 26 
Proverb, 7 

Ptenatapi (Stampede Prairie, or Run¬ 
ning Buffalo), near Slim Buttes, 
S.D., 77 

Quakers, mentioned, 282 

Rainy Butte, 44, 48 
Ranters, mentioned, 282 
.Rattles, see Red Fox . 

Ready-to-Shoot, wounded • in fight, 
with Crows, 117 — 

Real Woman, see Kelly, Mrs. Fanny 
Red Arse, 85 
Red Beat, 302 

Red Bird, at inauguration of Sitting 
Bull as head chief, 91-95; in Battle 
of the Rosebud, 156 
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Red Circle, decoy to trespassers on 
Sioux ^nds, 122 

Red Cloud (a), prepares to sign peace 
treaty, 92; 134, 144; signs away 
Black Hills, 208; letter from Mrs. 
Weldon, 272, 273; 275 
Red Cloud (b), accompanies Father 
De Smet on peace mission, 99 
Red Cloud fc), see Jack Red Cloud 
' Red Cloud (Pine Ridge) Agency, 321 
Red Cloud’s war, 80 
Red Coats (English), 184, 185, 193, 
212, 214-16, 219-25, 230, 234, 235, 
237 . 256 

Red Face,-killed in Custer battle, 182 
Red Feather, counts two coups in 
Crow fight, 48 

Red Fish, tries to explain to Senate 
committee investigating Indian con¬ 
ditions, 245 

Red Fox (Rattles), counts coup on 
Crow, 31; in Crow fight, 48; in Bat¬ 
tle of the Rosebud, Uj£ 

Red Gun, decoy to trespassers on 
Sioux lands, 122 

Red Hail, story of Sitting Bull’s con¬ 
sideration for women, 24-26 
Red Horn, steals two women from one, 
man, 83; fails in test, 84; takes part 
in election of Sitting Bull as head 
chief, 92-95; 145; at council in Sit¬ 
ting Bull’s tent, 198 
Red Leaf, on war-path with Sitting 
Bull, 77; shot, 79 
Red Shirt, see Bear Stop 
Red Stone, Ho'he chief, saves Sitting 
Bull, 138 

Red Thunder, decoy to trespassers on 
Sioux lands, 122; 128 
Red Thunder No. 2, decoy on Sioux 
lands, 122 

Red Tomahawk, -decoy on Sioux lands, 
122; helps arrest Sitting Bull, 360, 
302, 306; shoots him, 307; succeeds 
to the command, 309; claims credit 
of killing Sitting Bull, 312; takes 
body to Fort Yates, 315 
Red Water, 211 n. 

Red Water Woman, killed at Slim 
Buttes fight, 192 
Ree River, 3 

Rees, furnish medicine for Sitting 
I Bull’s bullet wound, 31; hunting 

f rounds coveted by Sioux, 33; visit 
itting Bull, are accused of stealing 
horses, one is shot, 81, 82; attacked 
by Sitting Bull’s war-parties, 97 


Remington, Frederic, painting of con¬ 
ference between Sitting Bull and 
Gen. Miles unreal, 200 
Reno, Maj. Marcus A., 18; strikes 
Hunk'papa camp first, dismounts his 
men,command routed, 168; 175,176, 
178; saved by Sitting Bull, 179; 181 
Reno Creek (Ash Creek), 155 ‘ 

Returns-Again, father of Sitting Bull, 
hears the Buffalo God, and discards 
his name for Sitting Bull, later i 
changed to Jumping Bull, 1&-18. ‘ 

See also Jumping Bull ? 

Revolt in the Desert, 62 » 

Reynolds, CoJ. T. J., captures Ogla'la- ( 
Cheyenne village, loses it, is court- 
martialed, 142, 143 4 

Richardson, Alfred T., 103 ». ' . 

Ricker, Judge E. S.', 113 n. 

Riggs, Rev. T. L., complains of agree¬ 
ment forced on Standing Rock 
Sioux, 244; buries bodies of men 
who fell.with Sitting Bull, 315 
Roan Bear, killed in fight with Crows, 

117 

Rock, patron god of war, 32, 38 
Rock Creek, 65 

Roman Nose, leads Cheyennes against 
soldiers, 76; 83 

Rosebud River, 120, 126, 143, 144, 

151. 153. 155. 158. 186 
Rose Butte, 64 

Rowland, Willis, finds bones of soldier 
near Custer battle-field, 183 
Royal North-West Mounted Police, 
go to Sitting Bull for stolen horses, 
215; 220, 238 

Rover,_ Dr. R. F. (‘Young-Man- 
Afraid-of-the-Indians'), newsagent 
at Pine Ridge, 284 
Running Against, counts coup in 
, Crow fight, 48 

Running Antelope, counts coup in 
Crow surprise attack, 46; runs off 
with another’s wife, 83; fails in test, 

84; takes part in installation of Sit¬ 
ting Bull as head chief, *92-95; ac¬ 
companies Father De Smet on peace 
mission, 99; closes grand council, 
109; signs away Black Hills, 208; 
spokesman before Senate committee 
investigating Indian conditions, 
244, 246-48 
Running Buffalo, 77 
Running-Close, killed in fight with 
Crows, 49 

Running Hawk, counts coup .on Crow, 
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31; picked to arrest Sitting Bull, 
281; brings letter to him, and a 
warning, 289 v 

Running-Wild, decoy to trespassers on 
Sioux lands, 122 

Runs-His-Horse, leader of ‘Sitting 
Bull's Soldiers’ in Canada, 214 

Sacred horse named for Sitting Bull, 

119 

Sacred Pole of the Sioux, 153 
Saddler, John (?), hospital steward, at 
burial of Sitting Bull, 317 
St. Paul, Minn., 256 
Sand Creek, 70, 234, 144' 

Sans Arcs, seek life of Bear Ribs (b), 
51; askSitting Bull’s help in fight¬ 
ing soldiers, 59; chiefs at installation 
of Sitting Bull as head chief, 91-95 
Santees ; perpetrate Minnesota Massa- 
v. ere, join Sitting Bull’s camp, 52;' 

many killed as snipers, 54 
Sash-wearers, privileges and vow, 28 
Scarlet Point, see Inkpaduta 
Scarlet Whirlwind, One Bull’s wife, 

311 

Scarlet Woman, Sitting Bull’s first 
wife, 37 

Scatters-Them, counts coup on Crow 
warrior, 31 

Secretary of War, report for 1867, 96, 
97 ' 

Seventh Cavalry, Custer’s command, 

o 174 

Sex among Sioux, 7 

Sha, red in Sioux tongue, 32 

Shakers, mentioned, 282 

Shaman of Sioux, prophesies, 27, 28; 

firearms put Btrain on his art, 32; 94 
Shave Bear, conducts Ghost Dance, 
294, 297, 298 

ShaVe Head, 259, 260; ordered to ar- 
' rest Sitting Bull, prophesies his own 
death, 281, 295; arrests Sitting Bull, ’ 
300, 303, 305, 306; killed, 307-09 
Shell-Ear-Ring, counts coup on Reno’s 
men, 176 

Sheridan, Gen. Philip H., bent on es¬ 
tablishing army post in Black Hills, 

, 133; 134. HI 

Sherman, Gen. W. T., authorizes 
Father De Smet to seek peace with 
hostile Sioux, 97 <s» 

Shield, with Sitting Bull in Canada, 
212; one of his Dody-guardj 296 
Shields of the Hunk'papa, significance 
of their form, 32 


, Shoots-the-Bear, 64 
1 Shoots-Walking, counts coup on Crow 
warrior, 48; in Custer battle, 170 
1 Short Bull (a), killed in fight with 
Crows, 117 

5 Short Bull (b), leader of Ghost Danc¬ 
ers at Pine Ridge, invites Sitting 
Bull to greet coming Messiah, 2B9; 

’ 0, 290 • 

Shoshoni, transfer stolen horses, 27; 
hunting grounds coveted by Sioux, 33 
i Shot-Through-the-Hand, 192 

Sibley, Lt. F. W., escapes trap in Big 
_ Horn Mountains, 186 

Sibley, Gen. H. H., attacks Sitting 
, _ Bull’s hunting-party, 52 

■ Side-of-Bear, see Bear Ribs (b) 

1 Silent Eaters, dinner club organized 
i by Strong Hearts, 96; 269, 290 
•• Sioux bird, see Meadowlark 
r Sioux chiefs escorting Mrs. Eubanks 
to Fort Laramie hanged by soldiers, 
70 

Sioux City Journal, story of Mrs, 
Weldon, 273 

Sioux customs borrowed from Animal 
_ People, 82 

Sioux, greatest nation in world to boy 
Sitting Bull, 4; fight and defeat Iro¬ 
quois at first meeting, 6 

‘Sitting Bull,’ one of the names Sitting 
Bull’s father heard uttered by the 
Buffalo God, 17 

Sitting Bull, begins life with nickname 
‘Slow,’ 3; his first pony, 5; follows 
war-party, gets coup -stick from fa¬ 
ther, 9, 10; counts first coup, 13; 
father dubs him Ta-tan'ka I-yo- 
ta'ke (Sitting Bull), 14; origin of his 
name, iy; studies the buffalo for 
emulation, 19, 20; warned by yel¬ 
low-hammer and plays possum to 
grizzly bear, 21; song of gratitude to 
’ yellow-hSmmer, 22; popularity with 
women, 23, 24; saves prostitute 
from burning alive, 26; promoted to 
be sash-wearer of Strong Hearts, 28; 
accompanies Hunk'papa on war¬ 
path for horses, 28-30; sings Strong 
Heart song in fight with Crow chief 
and kills him, 30, 31; made leader of 
Midnight Strong Hearts', 314 com¬ 
mand of Strong Hearts makes him 
responsible for tribal hunting, 33, 
34; smokes war-pipe for raid on 
Ho'he, 35; saves Ho'he boy from 
death, adopts him as brother, and 
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important results therefrom, 37-39; 
essays bigamy, sends off second 
wife, 40, 43; kills Crow who killed 
his father, 48; saves Crow women 
captives from death, 49, 50; pre¬ 
pares to meet soldiers, 53;. finds his 
village deserted, 57; helps Sans Arcs 
against troops, 59; returns home 
when his cousin is injured at Rose 
Butte, 60, 62; shot by soldier, 64; 
recommends giving up Fanny Kelly, 
sends her back to her people, 
65, 67-69; smokes war-pipe with 
Cheyennes, 70; sums up trouble be¬ 
tween Indian Bureau and War 
Dept., 72; opposes peace with 
whites, 73; refuses treaty with Gen. 
Sully after hearing of massacre at 
Fort Rice, 74, 75; on war-path, 
chants to spur his band, 76-78; es¬ 
corts Rees and shot at, shoots at¬ 
tacker, 81, 82; chosen chief of Mid¬ 
night Strong Hearts, 86, 87; made 
head chief of Sioux tribes, 93-95; his 
song for the occasion, 95; becomes 
member of Silent Eaters, 96; sends 
war-parties against Indian nations, 
97; prepares to receive Father De 
Smet on peace mission, 99 ff.; cap¬ 
tures mail-carrier Frank Grouard, 
adopts him, 112-14; counts three 
coups in fight with Crows, 117; 
mourns for Looks-for-Home, 118; 
plans to wipe out trespassing Indi¬ 
ans, 120-21; struck by Flathead 
arrow, 125; too busy fighting Crows 
to go to Washington, 127; smokes 
pipe calmly in rain of bullets, 129, 
130; expedition to steal horses, 135; 
appeals to Wakan Tanka, 136; at¬ 
tacked by Ho'he, 138; declares war, 
makes new song for war, 143, 146; 
invokes pity ; of Wakan Tanka for 
his people, has 100 pieces’of flesh cut 
from him, tjien does Sun Dance for 
two days, 150-52; his vision of vic¬ 
tory, 152, 153; his part iii Battle of 
the Rosebud, 156; moves back to. 
Little Big Horn, 157, 158; prepares 
for battle with Custer’s troops, puz¬ 
zled by Reno’s tactics,. 167, r68; 
again puzzled by Custer's behavior, 
172? prophesies disaster to' Indians 
for tneir covetousness, 177; saves 
Reno’s men, 179; favors moving to 
Canada, 184, 185; one of'his sods 
killed‘by mule kick, 186; goes to 


help of Iron Shield at Slim Buttes, 
188, 189, 191; his camp splitting up, 
193,194; sends note to Miles’ troops, 
invited to visit Col. Otis, 196, 1974 
confers with Gen. Miles, 199 ff.\ 
closes counqlin angpr and prepares 
for attack, 2t58p-207; song of the 
lonely wolf, telling him how he must 
live, 210; goes to Canada, 211; songs 
in honor of his mother, and to a 
child, 213; picks 100 young men as 
his ‘soldiers,’ 214; administers pun¬ 
ishment for horse-stealing, 216, 217; 
appears before U.S. commission' 
seeking his return to the States, 
219-24; interview with Bgughtere 
and Bob-Tail-Horse, 226-284 con¬ 
siders' surrender, 233-35; surren¬ 
ders, 237-39; prisoner at Fort Ran¬ 
dall, is exonerated from charge of 
‘murdering’ Custer, 243; spokes¬ 
man before Senate committee in¬ 
vestigating Indian conditions, 244, 
246, 247; apologizes in address to 
committee, 248-51; altercation with 
Senatbr Logan, 253; sent tcj Bis¬ 
marck at opening of Northern Pa¬ 
cific R.R., 255, 256; with Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West Show, 256, 257; 
Crows of Montana invite Him to 
visit, and present him with fine 
horses, 257, 260;. refuses to 1 go to 
England with Buffalo Bill, 262; com¬ 
pares McLaughlin to his wife Snow- 
on-Her, 263; prevents cession of 
Sioux lands, gets better price, shakes 
hands with president, 264, 265; de¬ 
feated in attempt to block cession of 
Sioux lands, 268, 260; prophesies 
bad year, 270, 271; offers io marry/ 
Mrs. Weldon, 274, 275; doubts re¬ 
turn of Messiah, but engages in 
Ghost Dance, 278, 279; his arrest 
ordered by McLaughlin, 280, 281; 
sings' eagle’s song, escapes assassi¬ 
nation, 283; proposes to McLaugh¬ 
lin to seek Messiah, 285; hears 
meadowlark sing death) warning, 
285; invited by Short Bull to greet 
coming Messiah, 289; J letter to 
McLaughlin, 290, 291; order issued 
for his arrest, 293; request for pass 
to leave reservation refused, 295; 
talks of old times while awaiting 
arrest, 296; his arrest, 300; refuses 
to go with captors, 305; killed by 
shots from Bullhead andJRed Toma- 
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'hawk, 307; his' arrest unconnected 
> with Ghost Dance, 310; his body bat-' 
•tered, taken to Fort Yates, 315; 
, buried in corner of post Cemetery, in 
quicklime, .317, 318; controversy 
over his burial, his grave opened, 
3*9-21; his monument,’323 - 
‘Sitting Bull’s Soldiers,' 214, 281 . 
Sitting Crow, helps kill leader 0/ Crow 
surprise 'attack, 46; accompanies 
_ Father De Smet on peace mission, 99 
Sitting-White-Buffalo, pierced for Sun 
Dance, 152 

Sitting-with-Upraised-Hands, see 

Grouard, Frank , 

Slim Buttes, S.D., 77, 187; attacked 
by Gen. Crook, 188-92; 195, 209, 
234 

Slope County, .N.D., 4a. 

Slota (Canadian Mixed-Bloods), their 
, horses and arms tempt Sitting Bull, 
136 - ■ ' , 

‘Slow,’see Sitting Bull • - > 
Smith, E. P,, at conference on Sioux 
report, 140, *4*' ’ 

Smoky Butte,' 16 

Snake Creek, counts coup on Reno’s 
men, 176 . 

Snow-on-Her, becomes second ■ wife 
of Sitting Bull, 40; driven from 
home, 42, 4j; 263 

Songs of Sitting Bull — in gratitude 
to 1 yellow-hammer, 22; for fine 
weather,., 23; Strong Heart song in 
fight with Crow chief, '30; war song 
on hearing of massacre at Fort Rice, 
74; favorite war song, 77; chant to 
spur his band, 78; Composed for his 
inauguration as head chief, 95; to 
strengthen courage of his warriors, 
97; of the lonely wolf, 210; in honor 
of his mother, and to a child, 213; 
song of the eagle, 283; meadowlark 
sings his death song, 285 
Sounds-±he-Ground-as-He-Walks, has 
Custer’s horse in his bunch, 175 
South, Indian land of death, 37 
South wind, Indian augury of sickness, 
37 

Spoon Horn Butte, 1x6' _ ( 

Spotted' Eagle, takes part in installa¬ 
tion of Sitting Bull as head chief, 
95; 145; with Sitting Bull before 
F.S. commission, 220 
Spotted-Hom-Bull, 290, 302,. 306; 
killed, 309 

Spotted-Horn-Bull, Mrs., 304 


Spotted Tail, aspires to become head 
chief of Sioux, 92; ,134, 145; per¬ 
suades Crazy Horse, (a) to surrender, 
185 

Spotted Tail Agency, *88 . 

Spotted Thunder, 312 
Spotted Weasel, counts coup on Crow 
warrior, 3* , . ■ . 

Stampede Prairie, .77.' See also Plena- 
tapi 

Standing-Bull, killed in fight with 
Flatheads, 124 

Standing Elk, killed in Custer battle, 

; 182 

Standing Rock Agency, troops with- • 
drawn, 133; ’*40, 141, *98, 199, 238, 
239. 243. 244. 254, 255, 257, 263-65, 
268, 271/272, 277, 285, 287, 288, 

295 . 3 * 2 ,, 3 * 5 . 3 * 6 , 318-. 321 
Standing Soldier, resigns from Police 1 

when ordered to arrest Sitting Bull, 
280 

Stands- at - the - Mouth - of - the - River, 
proposes raid on Ho'he, 35 
Stands-Looking-Back, armed with sa¬ 
ber,, rides in among soldiers and es¬ 
capes; charges them again, 78, 79 
Stanley, Col. D'. S., commands escort 
of surveying party of Northern 
Pacific R.R., 127, 131, 132 
Stays-Back, see Jumping Bull (b) 
Steele," Lt.-Col. Matthew F.,'prevents 
, looting of. Sitting Bull’s camp, finds 
portrait of chief, 313, 314 
Steele, Supt. Sam B., of the Mounted 
■Police, 23* ■ 

Stephan, Father, 265 • 

Stone, Jay, stenographer of U.S. com J 
mission to,interview Sitting Bull, 
220 

Stooping, see Looks-for-Home' ■ 
Strassmeier, Father Bernard, O.S.B., 
281,316,317 

Strikes-the-Kettle, 128; resigns from 
Police wl}en ordered to arrest Sitting 
Bull, 280; one of chief’s body-guard, 

296, 302, 303, 306; shoots Shave 
Head, 307 . 

Strong-as-Buffalo, killed in fight with 
Crows, *|I7 l * 

Strong Hearts, 24; song sung by Sitting 
Bull in fight with Crow chief, 30; 
honor Sitting Bull, 31; make' him 
responsible for tribal hunting, 33, 
34; 72-74,95; organize Silent Eaters, 
96; 101 

Sully, Gen. Alfred, on the virtue of 
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Teton women, 25; criticized for 
attacking; Teton Sioux, 54, 55; 
misses Inkpaduta, 58; advances 
on the Yellowstone, 59; returns to 
Fort Rice, 63; 71; sets about making 
peace, removes Lt.-Col. Dimon, 73; 
plans frustrated, 75; 76, 78, 234 
Sun-Dreamer, Sioux shaman, prophe¬ 
sies, 27, 28; 9^ 

Sun-Flower-Face, on trip of Fanny 
Kelly to Fort Sully, 68 
Sweat, takes part in installation of Sit¬ 
ting Bull as head chief, 92-95; 145 
Swift Bear, on war-path with Sitting 
. Bull, 77; in Battle of the Rosebud,' 
156; leads charge against Custer's 
troops, 167; 175; killed in Custer 
battle, 182; his sister shot in Slim 
Buttes fight, 192 

Swift Bull, escorts captive Crow wo¬ 
men to their home, 50 ’ 

Swift Cloud, counts ebttja .on boy, 36; 

killed in Custer battle* 182 _ 

Swift Hawk, kills oppofyent' in Crow 
surprise attack, 46 +p' 

Sylvan Lake, Black Hills; 283 

Ta-tan'ka I-yo-ta'ke, 14, 17 ». 

Teat Buttes, 21 

‘Teat’ Isaiah, Negro scout, killed in 
Custer battle, 170 

Terry, Gen. Alfred H. (‘Star’), 178; 

member of U.S. commission to in- 
■. terview Sitting Bull, 220; final word 
to chief, 223; 233, 246, 259 
Tetons, their women virtuous, 25; 
besought to make war on Union, 
51 

Theme songs of the Sioux, 23 
They-See-His-Shield, killed in fight 
with Col. Stanley's troops, 131 
Thick Timber River, see Little Mis¬ 
souri River 

Thompson, Sgt. H. C., at conference 
between Sitting Bull and Gen. 
Miles, 202 

Three Bears, killed in Custer battle, 
-182-, 

Three Stars, see Crook, Gen. George 
Thrown-on-Ground, counts coup on 
Crow, 31 

Thunder Hawk, counts coup on Crow, 
48 

Thunder Hoop, at Slim Buttes camp, 
188 

Tide aupi, see Looks-for-Home 
Tongue River, 143, 186, 195, 196 


Top-of-Lodge, stays to fight Flat- 
heads, 125 

‘Treaty of Laramie,’ signed at Fort 
Rice, 110, in 

Trial Scene in Alice in Wonderland, 
mentioned, 245 

Turning Bear, decoy to trespassers on 
Sioux lands, 122 

Turning Hawk, shot- by. Crows, 116, 
117; Bullhead tells him he killed 
Sitting Bull, 312. See also .Circling 
Hawk 

Turns-Over, accuses visiting Rees of 
stealing his horses, shoots one, 81, 82 
Twin Buttes, S.D., 188 
Two Bears, in Crow fight, 48; ac¬ 
companies Father De Smet on peace 
mission, 99; addresses grand coun¬ 
cil, 109; signs away Black Hills, 208 
Two Bull, in Custer battle, 170 
Two Crows, 131; resigns from Police 
when ordered to arrest Sitting Bull, 
280 

Two Eagles, helps kill leader of Crow 
surprise attack, 46; takes part in 
installation of Sitting Bull as head 
chief, 92-95; decoy to trespassers 
on Sioux lands, 122; 145 
Two Kettles, chiefs present at inaugu¬ 
ration of Sitting Bull as head chief, 
91-95 

Two Moon (a), 142, 145,147,148, 153, 
162, 175, 181 

Two* Moon' (b), opinion of Sitting 
Bull, 147, 148 

Uriktomi, 6 

Use-Him-as-Charger, decoy to tres¬ 
passers on Sioux lands, 122 
Ute John, helps soldiers scalp Indian 
dead at Slim Buttes, 191 
Utes, transfer stolen horses, 27 

Van Solen, Mrs. Marie Louise, 272 
Vest, George, of Senate committee to 
investigate condition of Indian 
tribes, 244 

Victoria, Queen, see Grandmother 

Wade, F. C., 230 n. 

Waggoner, J. F., made coffin for 
Sitting Bull, speaks well of him, 317, 
318; 320 

Waggoner, Mrs. Josephine, 281 
Wakan Tanka, the Great Mysterious, 
3 2 . 34 . 93 . 94 . i° 4 ! appealed to by 
■ Sitting Bull for help in stealing 
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horses, 136; invoked by him to pity 
his people, 150-52; his vision of 
promise, 152, 153; 161, 197, 213 
Walker, Col. Samuel, 71, 76 
Walks-in-Red-Clothing, see Gall 
Walsh, Maj. ‘Long Lance,' summons 
Sitting Bull to conference with U.S. 
commission, 219; 229 
War-bonnet to crown Sitting Bull, 94, 
95 

War Dept., wrangles with Indian 
. Bureau, 72 ; violates clause of 
‘Treaty of Laramie,' ill; 440; de¬ 
clares war on Sitting Bull, 142; re¬ 
ports, 211 it.; 238, 289, 294, 322 
Warrior Orders, 61 

Warriors-Fear-Him, see Afraid-of-Sol- 
"tiier f 

Washington appealed tb by Indians to 
buy their lands, 33 
Washita River, in 
Water Carrier, claims Crow woman 
captive, 49 

Weasel Bear, picked tb arrest Sitting 
Bull, 281; at his arrest, 300, 301, 
306; Bullhead claims credit of killing 
him, 312 

Welcome, see Makes-Room 
Weldon, Mrs. Catherine S. (Woman- 
Walking-Ahead), 269; goes to help 
Sitting Bull, 271 ff.; offers to meet 
Kicking Bear in debate, 281, 282; 
mentioned in letter, 286; her por¬ 
trait of Sitting Bull found in one of 
his cabins, 314; 319 
West Point, mentioned, 181 
Wet Hand, 'one of escort returning 
Fanny Kelly, 67 

Where- the- Woman-Broke- Her- Leg 
(Mizpah Creek), 131 
Whirlwind Bear, before U.S. com¬ 
mission with Sitting Bull, 220 
White Antelope, leader of Cheyennes 
massacred by Col. Chivington and 
his soldiers, 70 

White Beard, see Harney, Gen. Wil¬ 
liam S. 

White Bird (a), . arrested for horse¬ 
stealing, 216; reinstated sifter punish¬ 
ment, 217 

White Bird (b), picked to arrest Sitting 
Bull, 280; 295, 302-04, 306, 307;- 
badge saves his life, 309 
White Blackbird, Counts coup pn two 
Crow women, 49 

White-Bordered-Tail, counts coup on 
Crow warrior, 48 


White-Buffalo-Chief, counts coup on 
Crow woman, 49; wrestles with 
soldier he puils off horse, but ( is 
beaten, 63, 64 
Whjte Buffalo Maiden, 100 
White Buffalo Woman, wife of One 
Bull, 135-37 

White Bull (a) (Big-in-the-Center), 
120; sings song of futility, 121; 122; 

1 fights Flathead single-handed, 
counts 30th coup, 123, 124; gets 
Flathead scalp, 126; 128; smokes 
pipe in hail of bullets, 129, 130; 131, 

- 134, 141, 150, 152; in Battle of the 
Rosebud, 156; 157, 165; in the fight 
against Custer, 166; in hand-to- 
hand fighting counts 7 coups, 172 , 

- 173; 176, 179, 182; shot in fight with 
Gen. Miles', men, 195, 196; 198; 
reports Sitting Bull's conferences 

. with Gen. Miles, 199 ff.; watches 
chief and persuades him to close 
council with Gen. Miles, 205, 206; 
surrenders his outfit at Cheyenne 
River Agency, 209, 210. See also 
Bull-Standing-with-Cow, Big-in-the- 
Center, Great-ii^the-Midst-of-the- 
Battle 

White Bull (b), leads charge against 
Custer’s troops, is killed, 167, i 68 ) 7 ) 
182 -t- 

Whjte Butte, 63 

White-Cow-Walking, arrested for 
horse-stealing, 216; reinstated after 
punishment, 217 

White Dog, seeks peace with Sioux,. 
i ?5 

White 'Eagle, killed in Custer battle, 
182 

White Gut, goes to meet Father De' 
Smet, on peace mission, 100; wants 
to kill De Smet and Blue Thunder, 

101; at grand council, 104 
White Hair, the White-Haired-Father, 
see McLaughlin, Maj. James 
White-Hair-on-Face, in the fight with 
Custer, 166 

White-Hollow-Hom, takes part in 
election of Sitting Bull as head 
chief, 92-95; goes to agency, 209 
White Horse, with Sitting Bull in 
Canada, 212 
White Mud River, 231' 

White Shield, decoy to trespassers on 
Sioux lands, 122 

White Swan, in Battle of the Rosebud, 

156 
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White Thunder, wounded in fight with 
Crows, 118 . 

White Whiskers, wounded in fight 
with Crows, 118 

Wide Skirt, escorts captive Crow wo¬ 
men to their home, 50 
Wild West Show, 256, 257, 262, 308 
Willow Bunch, 230, 236 
Wind River, 33. 

Winter-when -Killed -Of ten-was- 
Brought-Home, in Hunk'papa Cal¬ 
endar, 39 

Winter- when- the- War- Bonnet- was- 
, Torn, 27; unusual name derived 
from Loud Bear's exploit, 29 
Winter-when-Yellow-Eyes- Played- in- 
the-Snow, 3 

Wit'ko-win, see Prostitute 
Wiyaka-wastewin, 18 n. 'See also 
Pretty Plume* 

Woman-of-the-Wind, 281 
Wotnan-Walking-Ahead, see Weldon, 
.Mrs. Catherine $. 

Women among Sioux, 7 N 

Wood, Charles Erskine Scott, quoted, 
96 

Wood, Guy, at burial of Sitting Bull, 
. 3t7 

Wood, Lt. P. G., at burial of Sitting 
Bull, 317 

.Wooden Gun, counts coup on Crow, 31 
Wood Mountain, Canada, sis, 216, 
230, 232, 234 

World War Sioux veterans, 61 , 
World’s Fair, Chicago, 308 


Wo-ta'we, war charm, 33 
Wounded Hand, 162 
Wounded Knee, massacre of Sioux 
women and children, 284, 294; 310 
Wo-vo-ka, Pai-ute prophet, founder - 
of Ghost Dance religion, 278 
Wrinkled, 128 

Yankton scouts, 60 

Yanktonais, join Sitting Bull’s camp, 

. 52 ; many killed _ as snipers, 54; 
chiefs at inauguration of Sitting Bull 
as head chief, 91-95 
Yellow-hammer warns Sitting Bull 
I against grizzly bear, 31 
Yellow Horse, wounded in fight with 
Crows, 118 

Yellow Nose, scout for Sitting Bull, 
155 

Yellowstone River, 27, 59; Gen. Sully’s 
advance and fight, 59, 60; 99/115, 
220, 126-28, 132,13S, 193 , * 95 , 208, 

21! 

Young Bear, killed in Custer battle, 

182 

Young Eagle, wounded in fight with 
Crows, 118 

‘ Young- Man- Afraid- of-the- Indians,* 
see Royer, Dr. R. F. 

Young Skunk, killed in Custer battle, 

182 , , 

Zahn, William Presley, meets Buffalo 
Bill on way to arrest Sitting Bull, 

288 -- 



